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STATEMENT OF SECRETAFOr OF DEFENSE ROBERT S. McHAMARA 
BEPOBE A JOIOT SESSION OF 
TEE SENATE ARMED SERVICES COMMTITEE AND 
THE SEKATE SUBCODCCTrEE ON DEPARIMENT OF DEFENSE AFFROFRIAETIONS 
ON THE FISCAL YEAR I966-7O DEFENSE FRO^AM AND I966 DEFENSE BUDGET 



Mr. Chairman and Menibers of the Comnittee: 

It is again nor privilege to present to you our Defense program 
projections for the next five years and our budget proposals for the 
coming fiscal year. 1^ prepared statement Is arranged essentially 
in the same manner as in past years except that I have grouped the 
three major programs relating to general nuclear var — Strategic 
Offensive Forces, Strategic Defensive Fbrces and Civil Defense — 
into one chapter, "Strategic Offensive and Defensive Forces." Attached 
to each copy of the statement Is a set of related tables which you 
nay wish to follow as we proceed through the discussion. 

General Wheeler, who appears here for the first time as Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, will present his statement follGfwlng the 
ccoipletlon of presentation and he will, of course, participate with 
me in answering yovce questions. 

As I pointed out in previous years, the further into the future we 
project our programs, the more provisional they should be considered. 
Changes inevitably have to be made as we move forward in time and en- 
tirely new projects, whose need could not be clearly foreseen, have to 
be added. Such has been the case since I appeared before this CoBDODlttee 
last year and I have attempted In hqt statement to note the more liqportant 
changes and explain why they were made. 

Again, I would like to remind you that I will be discussing costs 
in terms of "Total Obligational Authority" (TOA), i.e., the full cost 
of an annual increment of a program regcurdless of the year in which the 
funds are authorized, appropriated or eacpended. These costs will differ 
in many cases frcaa the amounts requested for new authorization and 
appropriation, especially in the procurement accounts where certain 
prior year funds are available to finance FT 1966 programs. Moreover, 
most of Joy discussion will deal with the total cost of the program, 
including the directly attributable costs of military personnel and 
operation and maintenance, as well as proc\u:ement, research and develc^- 
ment and military construction. 



I. IREROIHICTION 



A. APPROACH TO TEE E7 I966-7O HUXaUM ABD THE FY X966 BUDGET 

As I have reported to you before, when I took office In January 
1961, President Kennedy gave ne tvo general InstructlonB ; 

1. Develop the military force structure necessary to 
s\9port our foreign policy vltliout regard to arbitrary budget 
ceilings. 

2. Procure and operate this force at the loirest possible 

cost. 

President Johnson has eniphaslzed that these sane basic principles 
should guide the developnent of the FY 1966-7O prograas and the FY I966 
budget request. 

Contrary to the linpresslon which may have been gained frcm certain 
statements made by the nev Soviet leaders last December, our Defense 
program and biadget Is based solely on our cwn national security require- 
ments and Is not related to the announced reductions In Soviet defense 
eacpendltures . Of course, In planning our own forces, ve do take account 
of the size and character of the opposing forces. But, until we have 
Independent evidence, acquired through our own sources, that reductions 
have actually been made, we do not reflect them In our Intelligence 
estimates or take account of them in the formulation of our military 
programs. 

The decline In our own Defense eacpendltures from a high of $51-2 
billion In FY 190^ to an estimated ik9.0 billion in FY I966 simply 
reflects the substantial conqpletlon of the buildup started in 19^ and 
the results of our highly successful cost reduction program. 

In developing the FY 1966-70 program and the 71 19^6 budget, I 
have carefully reviewed all of the proposals originating from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the military departments and other Defense 
agencies. This process began nearly a year ago, and through a step- 
by-step review of the 1966 fimd prior year programs, it was possible 
to reduce the FY I966 budget request from about $56.5 billion in new 
obligational authority, as proposed by the Services and Defense agencies, 
to approximately $U8.6 billion, a reduction of about $8 billion. Thus, 
as shown on Table 1, our FY I966 request for new obligational authority 
is $1.2 billion less than the amount appropriated for the current fiscal 
year (including the proposed FY 1965 sigjplemental) . Expenditures in 
FY 1965, currently estimated at $^9.3 billion, will be about $1.9 billion 
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less than the aisount estimated a year ago. T£ 1966 expenditures are 
eetljnated at $^9.0 billion^ about one- third billion dollars less than 
nov estlnated for the current fiscal year. While our FY I966 budget 
request does not include all of the forces or force modernizations 
recoanDended by the aiilltary departanents and individual Service chiefs, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff agree that the program sv^orted by this 
budget will increase our overall cooibat effectiveness smd will provide 
effective forces in a high state of readiness for the defense of the 
vital interests of the United States. 

B. ASSSSSMSMT OF mB INTEBIIATIOSAL SITUATION AS IT BEABS ON MILITARY 
POLICIES AND fROGRAIC 

Although the change in the leadership of the Soviet Union and the 
detonation of a nuclear device by Ccnanmlet China were two of the most 
widely noted developments on the international scene during the past 
year, a more fundamental though less heralded change has been t^lng 
place i^lch, over the long run, could be of much greater significance 
to our national security. Biis is not to say that these two events 
were of small inportance. Quite the contrary; they hold great 
potential consequences for the future of the world and I shall discuss 
each of them later in this section of the statement. But I believe 
that the gradual relaxation of the previously rigid bl-polarlzatlon 
of world power, which has been gaining aomentun In recent years, could 
be of greater significance. 

For many years ekfter the last great war, the world scene was 

dominated by two giant power blocs, one a voluntary all lance of free 
nations led by the United States, and the other a conquered empire 
ruled by the Soviet Union. In the Fjree World cOllance, the United 
States was the leading member because of the predominance of its 
economic and military power. In the Ccomunist caiqp the Soviet Union 
was the undisputed riiler not only because of its predominant economic 
and militGLry power but, also, because it controlled the international 
Ccamunlst apparatus and was willing to back it up with military force 
where necessary. 

Some time in the last five or ten years this situation began to 
change. On the Free World side, tlie nations of Western Europe, as well 
as Japan in the Far Bsist, began to get back on their feet politically 
and economically, and today, the United States Is no longer the only 
jjqportant economic *^ nd political power. On the Connunlst side, the 
absolute control of the Soviet Union has been successfully challenged, 
Gind now not only Yugoslavia, but also China, Albania cud, to a lesser 
extent other Ccmnunist nations of Bastem Surope, are following policies 
directed to their own national Interests. Long frozen positions are 
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begixmlBg to thav in the sJiifting currents of IntematloDal affairs 
there will be new opportunities for ub to enhance the security of the 
Free World and thereby our own security. But there will also be new 
problems i^ch will have to be faced, particularly how best to oalntaln 
the unity of the Free World during this period of flux, while old 
positions, attitudes and relationships are being re-examined. 

Further complicating the world situation Is the relatively sudden 
emergence of some y> new nations since the end of World War H. Memy 
have but recently emerged traoL colonial status and possess little 
e^rlence in self-government. Host of then are economically undeveloped 
and seme have yet to achieve any sense of national coheslveness among 
their heterogeneous pcpuXatlons. 

It was difficult enough %rben there were two power centers ccoDipeting for 
the Ideological allegiance of these new nations. How, vlth the internal 
coheslveness of these power blocs wealsenlng, particularly in the Com- 
munist casQ), the situation Is becoming far more ccppllcated. With the 
world in such a state of flux and with so many nations striving to achieve 
positions of leadership or advantage. It Is not surprising tbat our 
dlplcmBcy has encountered difficulties and that the main lines of our 
foreign policy have been obscured by the constant flow of criticism and 
invective directed against them from so many quarters. 

Yet our foreign policy has been remarksibly consistent over the 
years. We, ourselves, have no territorial ambitions anywhere in the 
world and we insist that all nations respect the territorial integrity 
of their neighbors. We do not seek the economic exploitation of any 
nation. Indeed, since the end of World War II, we have given other 
nations more than $100 billion of our wealth and svibstance — an eff6rt 
ui^aralleled in the history of mankind. We do not seek to overthrow, 
overtly or covertly, the legitimate government of any nation and we are 
opposed to such attaints by others. In short, we seek a world in lAlch 
each nation is free to develop in its own way, unmolested by its neighbors, 
free of the fear of aimed attack from the more powerful nations. 

Our effort in Viet Ham is fully consistent with these policies. As 
Secretary of State Rusk recently pointed out : 

"...We have military personnel in Southeast Asia ... because 
we feel that they are needed to assist South Viet Sam at the 
present time to maintain Its security and Independence. If 
South Viet Item's neighbors would leave it alone, those military 
people could come home. We have no desire for any bases or 
pezsAnent military presence in that area. We are interested in 
independence of states." 



So, too, is our action in the Congo. We oipposed Mr. Tshcttbe in 
the past because he defied the legitiioate Government of the Congo. 
We Biq^rt Mr. Tsbcnbe now because he is the head of the legitimate 
Government of the Congo. We did not select Mr. Tshaabe to head that 
Government; he was selected by Mr. Kasavubu, the President of that 
Ifation. We participated with the Belgians, with the approval of the 
Congolese Government, In the rescue of innocent men, women and children 
of aany nationalities and races vho were being victimized and used as 
pawns by the rebels in their fight against the Government. We had 
tried to obtain the release of these hostages by negotiation with the 
rebels and when that failed, we had no alternative as a civilised nation 
with a >'^e^ regard for hvman life, than to effect their rescue as best 
we could. Even so, many innocent people were wantonly slaughtered by 
the rebels. 

Unfortunately, the Communist governments do not share our objectives. 
I do believe that, like their predecessors, the new leaders of the Soviet 
Iftiion fully appreciate the perils of general nuclear war and the danger 
of local wars esceOating into nuclear war. I also believe that the 
leciders of Comnunist China, too, are reluctant to challenge the full 
weight of our military power. But both the Soviet Union and Canmunist 
China continue to support what Mr. Khrushchev euphemistically called 
"wars of national liberation" or "popular revolts" which we know as 
covert ansed aggression, insurrection and subversion. You may recall 
that Mr. Khrushchev considered this type of warfare the preferred 
laathod of armed eiggressiou against the Free World because it was, In 
his view, the safest for the Soviet Union. Although the leaders of 
Ccanmunist China disagreed bitterly with Mr. Khrushchev on many policies, 
this one they fully s^OTort and enthusiasticeLLly Isplenent* 

It may be that as long as we maintain the kind of forces which 
would tn»>*^ globaLL nuclear war and even local wars unprofitable for the 
Soviet Union and Comaunist China, we can deter them from starting such 
conflicts. But this still leaves us with the problem of covert aimed 
aggressions, insurrections and subversion. As I pointed out to this 
CoBBnittee three years ago, to the extent we deter the Canmunists from 
initiating larger wars, we may anticipate even greater efforts on their 
part in so-called ^rars of national liberation. " The e^qpansion of 
Conmmism is a cardinal tenet of their doctrine and in order to establish 
Ccnmuniam in a new country, they must first destroy the existing govern- 
ment, if necessary, by force. And, it is only by force that the Ccm- 
munists have been able to extend their sway. 

We must face 15) to the fact that the Ccmmunists have a distinct 
advantage over the democracies in this type of conflict, liiey are 
not inhibited by our ethical and laoral standards — poUtical assassina- 
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tJxxn, robbery^ arson^ subversion^ bribery are all acceptable aeans to 
further their ends. They are quick to take advantage of any breakdown 
of law and order, of any resentment of people towards their government, 
or of any econcnic or natural disaster. They are masters of mass 
psychology euod of propaganda, having had decades of e3Q)erlence In these 
fields. And, once they gain control, they eliminate their opponents 
simply by driving then out of the country or by literally killing them 
off until the population is cGnpletely intimidated. 

Ve still have a long way to go in devising and Implementing 
effective countezveasures against these techniques. Fbr us, the task 
is cui extremely difficult one. This is the kind of struggle \^lch 
ultimately must be fought and von by the govemnents and peoples 
directly Involved. It Is not solely a military problem. It pervades 
every aspect of human endeavor and concern — political, social, economic 
and ideological. We can help a besieged government with econcnic and 
military eissistance, with training and administrative support and vith 
advice and counsel; and ve can discourage, vith appropriate measures, 
overt military aggression against it. But, vith all of our enozmous 
economic and military power, ve ceumot provide to any other nation a 
strong, stable and effective government vhlch can caoraand the loyalty 
and st^port of its pepple. OSiese things can be provided only by the 
peoples themselves and this is one limitation on our capability vhlch 
ve must aU. frankly recognize. 

The road ahead vill be difficult and continuing sacrifices vlll 
be required of our people, both in money and in lives. But the challenge 
must surely be met. If ve fall to meet it here and now, ve vill 
inevitably have to confront it later under even more disadvantageous 
conditions. OSils Is the clear lesson of history vhlch ve can ignore 
only at our peril. As I told this Connittee three years ago. It is 
quite possible that in the decade of the sixties the decisive struggle 
between Conaunlsm and nreedcn vlll take place In this arena. 

But as vorrlsctoB as difficult as these local conflicts and 
crises are, ve do ourselves a grave disservice if ve permit them to 
obscure the more fundamental and far reaching changes In o\nr position 
in the world vis-a-vis the Soviet Union and Coommnist China. Local 
crises c<sne and go. Bach year brings vith it a nev crop vhlch develops, 
peaks and subsides, leaving the basic situation essentially unchanged. 
In this regard, the sitmtion today Is probably no better or vorse than 
it vas at any time during the last decade. 

In the longer range and much more critical struggle between the 
forces of Freedom and the forces of Ccanunlsm, I believe there can be 
no question that our relative position Jo&b Improved over the last 
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several years. And I believe it is *air to say tnat contributing to 
this ajqproveme&t have been the policies and actions of the United 
States Govenanent : the bulldiqp of our inlllteuy forces; our dfinonstrated 
detenalnatlon to use them where our vital Interests are at stake; our 
assistance to other free nations around the world; and our constant 
readiness to Join in aeasures to pronkote the peeu:e« To the extent that 
the Ccmnunist states are convinced that war is no longer a feasible 
method to extend the sway of their ideology, our safety Is enhanced. 
To the extent that they are convinced that we will resist with force. 
If necesseury, einy encroachment to our vital interests axound the world, 
the chances of war are diminished. To the extent we hold open the door 
to peace and disarmaiosnt, we provide an alternative to an emus race. 
To the extent that the Ftee World continues to demonstrate that a free 
society csua provide a better life for the people than can a Cosmunist 
society, the attraction of freedcm will continue to exert an Irresletlble 
pvill, not only on the uncommitted nations of the world, but on the people 
of the Ccmmunlst nations themselves. In this longer range and much more 
fundament€LL struggle, the cause of ftreedon has definitely gained. 

1. Strengths and Wealmeeses of the Coinnunlst Bloc 

As I noted earlier, the two outstanding events in the Communist 
world in 196i* were the change in the leadership of the Soviet Xtalon and 
the detonation of a nuclear device by CoBonunist China. The latter event 
hfy^ long been expected and might well have occurred two or more years 
earlier if Soviet cooperation had not been withdrawn. The former event 
was not anticipated and no doubt came as a suzprlse to Mr. XhrushcheT 
as well as to the rest of the world. 

The f\ai implications of this change In leadership have yet to be 
revealed. At the moment the new leaders appear to be carrying water on 
both shoiaders. They have reB\aaed discussion with the CSilnese CcBBunists 
while at the same tiae they have reaffirmed support of coexlBtence with 
the West. And, indeed, they have indicated through diplomatic channels 
an interest in a further relantlon of tensions but have also announced 
their support of the rebels in the Congo and the insurrection in Viet Ham. 

However, the cleavages between the Soviet Union and Ccmmunlst China 
6u:e so basic and so directly involve their respective national Interests, 
even to the extent of territorial boundaries, that it is \mlikely the 
change in leadership, in itself, will open the way to a reconciliation. 
The Chinese Communist demonstration of its nuclear progress will not 
help to make this reconciliation any easier since it was achieved in the 
face of opposition frcm the Soviet Union. But regardless of what 
actually evolves from the resmjed discussions between the two countries, 
we can eapect that both of them will be Just as eager as ever to create 
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difficulties for the Free World whenever and vherever they can do so 
safely, without a "head on" collision with U.S. military power. 

a. The Soviet Union 

Although the faces have changed, the basic problems confronting 
the leadership of the Soviet Union remain very much the same. First 
and foremost is the problem of the allocation of resources. It is 
quite clear that the rate of Soviet econcndc growth has slowed signifi- 
cantly. On the basis of our latest intelligence, the average ftrimiAi 
increase in their gross national product was only 3.7 percent in the 
1962-64 period coqpared with ^.2 percent durliig 1959-61 and 7.2 percent 
during 1956-58. Industrial production rose an average of only 6,3 
percent in 1962-61+ con^pared with 7.2 percent in I959-61 and 8.6 percent 
in 1956-58. Hew fixed inveslanent rose an average of only k,l percent 
in 1962-6^* cQiqared with 8.5 percent in I959-6I and l4.6 percent in 
1956-58. 

This slowdown, we believe, was caused in part by the increase in 
defense e:qpenditures during the 1959- 63 period, particiilarly for military 
machinery and equipment. In addition, the r^ld growth of defense and 
spa<:e -related research and development apparently pre-empted the high 
grade scientific and technical manpower and other scarce resources that 
are so badly needed for the introduction of new techniques and new 
products into the civilian economy. Bius, the expansion of the civilian 
segment of the economy was slowed down even though Mr. Khrushchev was 
making a great effort to expand it. 

It was this ccn5>etition for resources which led Mr. Khrushchev a 
year ago to cut defense ejg)enditure8 by about four percent euxd it was 
this same fete tor which caused the present leadership to make a further 
cut of about the same amount. The fact that our defense expenditures 
happen to be going down at the same time was sinqply seized vpon. by the 
Soviet leaders to Justify their own reduction in defense expenditures. 
As I noted last year, while there is always the chance that the announced 
reduction in defense expenditures is sliqply a shift tram, one part of 
the Soviet budget to another, I believe some sort of reduction is 
a^tiaUly being made in favor of other demands. What this reduction 
may mean in terms of military strength, procurenent, etc . , is not yet 
evident. The significant point is that the coopeting demands on the 
Soviet budget are still serving as a restraint on the size of the 
military forces. 

Following the agricultural disaster of 1963 which forced the 
Soviets to lxQ>ort some $800 million of foodstuffs, last yeax produced 
a good (although not outstanding) harvest, giving a significant lift 
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to their econoany. Despite the decreased need for imported agricultural 
products, total Soviet lji5>orts from the West continued to grow. To a 
ccNUfiiderable extent, these iaqaorts continued to be financed "by gold 
soles vrhich in 196U rose to $500 million, tljnee estiaated Soviet 
emnual production, further depleting their gold reserves which are now 
estljnated at about $1.5 billion. 

Soviet assistance to less developed countries in 1964 rose to 
about $1.1 billion ccai5>ared with about $585 million in I963, adding to 
the strain on the Soviet econoany. Virtually all of the increase was 

p in economic aid. New Soviet military aid conmitnents totaling about 

mm ion were extended to Afghanisteui, Caiobodla^ India, Indonesia, 

C Iraq and Yemen. Deliveries of military equipment totaled about $500 

m il . lion, about the same as the previous year. There is evidence that 
the new leeiders consider this burden too great. It is quite apparent 
that they are not meeting the requirements of Cuba suxd the UAR, two of 
their major clients, since both of these countries are in dire economic 
straits . 

With respect to the future, the new leaders have been revising 
their economic programs, establishing mcxre realistic gosLLs, and promising 
significant increases in some consxmier items. It seems clear that, at 
least for the present, this new leadership will continue the experimental, 
pragmatic attitude towards the management of the economy which Khrushchev 
displayed, a fact which can be seen frcm the recent extension of a modified 
profit concept to certain peurbs of Soviet industry. While the small 
liberalizing steps taken to date are hardly ecurth shaking in themselves, 
they are further evidence that the winds of change blow on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain. 

Indeed, with respect to Eastern Burppe, displays of Independence 
and individuality are becoming increasingly more frequent occurrences. 
These Conmunist countries i^iparently no longer feel totally siLbJected 
to Soviet wishes emd hegemony. In some cases, they are beginning to 
deviate noticeably from the traditional forms of coomunlst economic 
organization and policy. Desires for independent relations with the 
West are particulEirly evident in Rumeuiia and are beginning to show in 
Czechoslovakia and EungSLry. Althoijgh the East European countries are 
acquiring more freedom of action in their relationships with the Soviet 
Union, they have avoided, as have the Soviets, actions which might lead 
to the use of force to maintain Soviet influence In the area, and they 
remain coaoanitted to membership in the Council of MutuGil Economic Assist- 
ance (CEMA), and to the Warsaw Pact. The degree of integration of their 
economies into CWi has not been as great or as successful as economic 
cooperation and integration have been in Western Europe. 
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Most of the Satellites bave experienced some of the saae econoonlc 
problems as the Soviets^ although RvBusmla ' ^nd Bulgaria continued to 
maintain high rates of econGamic growth In 196k, Spreading interest 
among the Satellites In trade vlth the West resulted in the estahllsh- 
oent of West GezUEUi trade missions in several Bast European countries, 
In a sizeable British credit to Czechoslovakia, and In sviccessful trade 
taUis betvreen the U.S. and Rumania during 1964. This trend, if properly 
exploited, could serve to veaken further the bonds of the ai^t European 
nations with the Soviet Union, a development vhlch is certainly to be 
desired by the West. 

b. Conmiunlst China 

China has continued a slow recovery from the depths reached when 
the "great leap" failed and Soviet help vas curbed. She faces enormous 
problems in feeding her grovlng population. But given reasonable 
veather and rational policies there seens to be no reason vhy growth 
cannot continue. 

The nuclear ea5>loslon last October provided confirmation that the 
Chin e se Cosmsunist lecMlers are determined to produce modem cmnaments 
even though the cost be great. That the nucleeur program vas able to 
continue In spite of a very severe economic crisis Is testijnony to the 
determination of the Chinese to produce modem weapons. Although results 
nay be slow in ccming, there is no reason to si^pose that the Chinese 
ccumot in time produce medium range €uad even long rcmge ballistic 
missile systems and am them with thexmonuclear warheads. Given the 
hostility the regime has shown, this is a most disturbing long term 
prospect . 

Of greater iiqportance In the nearer term Is the politlceLL and 
psychological ijspact of the Chinese es^loslon. The Chinese Communist 
leaders are now trying to e^^lolt that success as evidence of their 
technical, military and economic progress, much as Mr. Khrushchev 
exploited the Soviet space program emd nuclear tests several years 
e^o. They will certainly continue to si^port subversion emd insur- 
rection in Asia and atteBS)t to gain control of revolutionary move- 
ments elsewhere in the world. But their emaed forces, while well 
trained and led, are still outfitted by the stemdards of a decade or 
two ago. Much of their best equipment and weapons are still of Soviet 
origin and they are severely handicapped by the lack of Soviet sources 
of s\^ly for spares and replacements. Little has been acccD9>llshed 
during the last three yeaxB in modernizing the air force. Unless 
there is a change in Soviet policy, it still appears doubtful that 
the Chinese Ccommmlsts will deliberately initiate any major overt 
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aatreeslon afiftlMt their neighbors. Although they ha^ 1°°6^^° 
2^^1?a2iTthe t»o mjor CooBuniBt rivals, they 

»hen confronted with a tetemlned displBjr of -llitary power. 

S. Southeast Asia 

southeast Asia remlns for ub and for the entire JJ"^" 
area l^^ch the struggle against Cooammlst eacpanslon is 
^ S ^hat area. South Viet Jto la the keystone. 
^tn^se and Chinese CanBunlsts are putting Into P»«*l«« 
tteSvthat any non-Camsunist government of an emerging n»*i«^ 

b^^mauy s,«ported, covert «»=^,*6fl^^^;,:^f 
that government is hacked by -""^^^v^^'SS'tSl^l^ 
Indeed, the Chinese CoDmunlsts have made South viei oaa 
Ssfof S^t theory and the Otttc«e of ^^"^fl.ri^.'^^ g^'* 
conseauences not only for the nations of Southeast Asia ^fJ^J^ 
S?^^the weaker and less stsble nations ev«nli«re in «« vorld. 

You mav recall that (MS of the Bost bittwrly eomtested issues 
between 1^ Sse S-unlsts and Mr. Khrushchev was precisely tte 

t^h^oi^Ti-uid be 

^vernments. m their letter to the Swlat Commlst Ifcrty l«8t June 
Ik, the Chinese asserted: 

"Two-thirds of the world's population need to make r^;"!**!*"- 
.:. Violent revolution is a universal law <>' P~l«*^ 
revolution. Xo realize the transition to ™e 
nroletariat must wage ai*d struggle, smash the old state ^ 
SSlM^^ est*^ the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

A Cc-manist success i-^^f^JJ^^^r^t^rServSTl- ^ 
that the Chinese Camiunlst position was correc^ tv.'vorM Comunlst 
a giant step forward in SL^Sl^r^snhHi^B^SrS 

IZ''^ ^uth Viet 

Bam are lax greater ^ cauBe of freedom throughout the 

T-h vAuld "be a serious setoaclt to xjae cause ~^ — 

"'^^^ Sr^ry=?Se"S^ llAT^^-^^- 
^LSnSTg?^"^^ t- in soviet policies. 

All of this is not to say that the Imb of Souti Viet ^ 
the Co-.^sts would automatlcaUy mean the loss "'^^-fjoutheast 
AsSa!^, we »y be certain that as soon ^^^^'1^^^ 
^ contiol over South Viet In. the Co-nniists would press their 
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subversive ciperatlons in laos and thBn in ThailAnd and we would have 
to face this same problem all over again in another place or penait 
ttaem to have all of Southeast Asia hy default. OThere is no reason not to 
suppose that the same tactics e^loyed against South Viet Bam could 
not, in tune, hrlng down the Goven»ent of Thailand. Thus, ^ c^ice 
iB not slumly whether to continue our efforts to keep South Viet llaa 
free and independent but, rather, whether to continue our struggle to 
halt CoBBmmist eacpansion in Asia. If the choice is the latter, as I 
believe it should be, we will be fto better off f&clng the issue in 
South Viet RBua. 

The present situation in South Viet Nam is grave but by no means 
hopeless. On the purely military side there remain a familiar series 
of problems - the increasing Viet Cong ci«»abmties, and the losses 
of ccBfljat eacperienced South Vietnamese small unit leaders and soldiers. 
However, the past year has also brought seme encouraging develcpronts. 
The regJilar South Vietnamase forces have been considerably strengthened 
by the continuing flow of new equipment and by the additional training 
aid operational experience. In ppen battle, the Vietnamese forces have 
shown encouraging progress in operational planning, in reaction time, and 
in inter-Service coordination. The combat performance of regular troops 
continues to inspire confidence and towards year's end we noted laprove- 
ments In recruiting and in active duty strength. The approximately 
23.500 U.S. miUtary personnel now in South Viet Nam continue to car^ out 
th^ir couplex. advisory and support missions, in headquarters and in the 
field, with the skill, dedication and bravery ve have ccne to eaqpect or 
our aimed forces. 

m the broader struggle between the Viet Cong and the Goremment 
of South Viet Ham for the loyalty of the people the picture, particularly 
in the countryside, is not as good. The deliberate retrenchment in 
the scope of the pacification effort lAich ve described last year 
gave the Viet Cong virtually uncontested opportunities to move into 
Boae areas previously under government control. Inf iltraticm of key 
personnel and replacements and sillies fw» North Viet Ham has con- 
tinued and we believe intensified. The Viet Cong, for the most part, 
continue to avoid large unit engagements and t^haaiz^ a caapai^ of 
"hit and run" raids, haraflsment and terror. Die main brunt of their 
effort continues to fall on the civlllaa population and on the irregular 
forces and police. 

The reor^mized pacification program did not progress as well 
as we had hoped a year ago, not only because of the strength of the 
Viet Cong opposition but also because of the instability of Jaigon 
govemDent. This type of program requires a high degree of coordination 
^tween the civil and military efforts which can be provided only by 
the central government. Uafortunately the government's ijmtabiUty 
has revived all of the historic distrust and animosity among the 
Vietnaaese — among religious, secular and political groups, among 
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the peoples of the several regions, between the Vietnamese and the 
varioiis ethnic minorities and hetveen civil and military elements. 
And, understandably, the internal coheslveness and effectiveness of 
the military vas veakened by Its greater political involvement. The 
year vas marred not only by the January coop in which General Khanh 
displaced General Mlnh as camnander-ln-chlef emd head of the govern- 
ment, the August revival of Buddhist agitation and the sibortlve 
September covrp but clIso by continuous caBS>etltion for pover on the 
part of the military, the civil authorities, the Buddhists and others 
which culminated in the December crisis. In late January 1965, 
the Aimed Forces Council deposed Premier Tran Van Huong. Pending 
formation of a new Government, Phan Khac Suu is to continue as Chief 
of State and Nguyen Xuan Oanh Is to be Acting Premier. But it Is 
clear that this Interim regime will be controlled by Gen. Il^fuyen 
Khanh and bis military colleagues. 

We have no desire to intrude into the domestic affairs of the 
South Vietnamese but ve have made no secret of our belief that without 
national unity and a stable government, they will not be able to make 
effective use of their armed forces, their governmenteJ. agencies and 
the outside support they receive. We recognize the great strains 
ux^er which the leadership of South Viet Rbbb must labor after some 20 
years of unremlttant struggle and ve are doing our best to understand 
and help them. But without an effective government in Saigon, we are 
clearly handicapped In our efforts to do so. Ve can pnOy hope that the 
present difficulties will be quickly overcome and the South Vietnamese, 
themselves, will soon realize the crucial importance of national unity 
and effective go v ernment to the success of their struggle against the 
Viet Cong. In the meantime, we should continue our existing programs 
ftfl t^ encourage other friendly nations to Increase the scope of their 
assistance. Considering the great stakes involved in this struggle, 
I see no other alternative for the Xkilted States. 

The future of Laos Is intimately tied to the outcome of the 
struggle in Viet Ham. The CoBBiunlsts in the last year have made some 
gains seizing the strategic Plcdnes des Jarres and continuing opera- 
tions throughout the eastern portions of Laos, with Bbrth Vietnamese 
participation proven by prisoners and captured equipment. These gains 
were partially offset by clearing operations along the key route between 
Vientiane and the royal capital of Luang Prabang. More encourag- 
ing has been the resiliency and firmness in pursuit of neutrality 
demonstrated by Prime Minister Souvanna Fhouaa's conservative and 
neutralist elements. Their fighting forces have worked together with 
increasing ux^erstanding and effectiveness In conbattlng the Communists. 
An ill-considered, right-wing coup attempt failed in April 19^; 
Souvanna* s full authority was restored and he assumed for the first 
time the portfolio of Minister of Defense. 
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SoirvanDa*B efforts have earned the increasing respect of the 
Gkyvernment of Thailand and other neighboring countries vhlch must be 
alert to the ebb and flov of cotOBBunist pover in the region. These 
efforts require external support. On Souvanna's request we have pro- 
vided it in the form of supplies and, since May, by reconnaissance 
flights to detect cannunist military activities and the movement of 
men and supplies from liorth Viet Nan into Laos and through It to South 
Viet Nam. We propose to continue to sustain the present Iaos govei'n- 
nent and to press for implementation of the Geneva Accords by which 
13 nations pledge themselves to support the neutrality of Laos. Should 
the Ccomunists conclude that U.S. support of the independent nations 
of Southeast Asia is flagging, ve can expect that the Pathet Lao with 
ROrth Vietnamese help, will resume the offensive. 

Our relations with Cambodia continued to deteriorate during the 
peist year. Prince Sihanouk, driven by his personal conviction that 
the Ccomunists will win in South Vietnam, has embarked upon a policy 
of cultivating closer relations with Peiping, Hanoi and the South 
Vietnamese "Liberation Front." Continuing border fJrlctions between 
Cmibodia and South Viet Bam, resulting mainly from Viet Cong activities 
In the area, could one day provoke a break In relations with the United 
States, though for the present Sihanouk seems unwilling to bum this 
bridge. We have virtually no assets remaining within Cambodia to 
affect Sihanouk's attitude, which will probably be determined mainly 
by develojiiients in South Viet Nam. 

OUhe death of Marshal Sarit of Thailand In late I963 did not trigger 
the open power struggle feared in some quarters, and during 19^4 the 
new leaders have worked out an apparently effective relationship. 
EconoBlc growth continues; Thailand remains one of the most active 
participants In SEATO; and its armed forces continue to laqprove through 
our training help and military materiel assistance. Despite this 
progress, the northeastern and northern regions of the country remain 
vulnerable to ccnmiunlst attack and subversive penetration* 

During his recent visit in Washington, Foreign Minister Thanat 
reaffirmed publicly Thailana's interest in combined efforts to preserve 
peace and security in Southeast Asia, a position increasingly evident 
In actions regarding both Laos and Viet Item. In addition to our Mili- 
tary Assistance Advisory Group, we also have in Thailand certain 
logistic facilities and coinbat-ready air elements. These facilities 
add to Thai security but at the sane time, in their view, identify 
Thailand with U.S. actions in the region and thus eacpose them to in- 
creased ccBBiunist hostility. We need to continue our si^jport and 
assistance to the Thai, both to help them reach their internal defense 
goals and to demonstrate that mutual defense undertakings cut both ways. 
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me leaders of Bun* «id«- General Me Win increaa^gly refXect 
« hlrtorlTBSnese tendency to look irwarf and seek 

o^fSTpressnres by »ialBizin« their «rternal 
^Oo^ernment ha^ preserved its Independence of action lnj"entlal 
^^Urt^ Sopite thfpreBence of Ca«Bnuilst China on ^^T*^- " 
I^^herefore, note-OTthy that the Burmese continue to look to the 
mt^aaSt%^to e«lude the c<— unlst states as e»»ref 
SuterTwulliBent needed In the reorganization and "O^ff 
!S"r^t SStaiy force. To preserve "l-**^"!^' 
to MJlll our present ee-lt-ents to them, vhich are scheduled to 
he ccaqpleted by FX 19^. 

The United KlnsdcBi and its Coawawealth partners continue to 

T^ihA^J^tZZ^i:^^ Sa^Sff^ r^s'lan^; 
s:.Sr^1"SS^^S5^ -a sympathetica!^ credit s^esof 

'^fes^ ro^^oS^iLrft^^s^: S^^^'-^ 

terms can be arranged. 

The problem of setting Indonesia on a ^"-^-J^,^;^^^;^^.! 
Mlns an enigma for us and, I "^P'f ' i^'.^'ScJS^Suih Independent- 
strength of the Indonesian Commist P^^y^' effort to balance 

to repercussions of Slno-Sovlet friction an confrontation 
actions more erratic. A step up In western 
itaiavBia further strains Indonesia's relations w^'*^™*^*^^^:^^;™ 

r^^U^^ia ^'»^\°'fS'^1iri^tSTes?^°° 
tTdrso. This move will further isolate Indonesia from the Western 

nations. 

The econonv of Indonesia is a shambles, yet 
r-^ch With adulation of more than 100 milUon, the nationwlll 
rich, witn a popua.a.^x«" ^«„4„„ 4f stabiUty and economic growth can 
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policy penults. Macy of Its allltary Leaders regret the degree of 
alooftaess lAilch the current situation has liqposed. Training pre- 
viously, planned for FI 196^ is under continuing review In light of 
the current political situation. H6 military assistance funds are 
requested for FY 1966. 

In the South Pacific, our close alliance with Australia and liev 
Zealand continues, not only on the political Aront and in A1IZD5 and 
SEATO, but also in terns of collaborative scientific developsaent, 
veapons procurement, and contingency defense planning. These two 
countries, as partners in the Conmonwealth, are also actively and 
directly supporting Malaysia's independence against the Indonesian 
threat. Australia has recently taken stq^ to increase significantly 
its defense capability. 

3. Ito East 

To the north In the Pacific, Coonrunist China Is also the principal 
threat, it being quite unlllcely that the Soviet tftilon would ever 
initiate hostilities in the Pacific separate trm a var in Europe or 
a general world conflict. The situation in this area continues fairly 
stable, in large part because of United States military presence, but 
we know from experience that the Chinese Coomunlsts can quickly shift 
their pressure from the south to the north and ve aust eoatliiue to help 
the countries In that area where necessary. 

Our principal conmltment in terms of resources is still in Kidrea 
where we maintain two of our own divisions and help to support 19 
Korean Anny and Marine divisions. The U.S. milltaiy and econcoic 
assistance effort in Korea is one of our largest although we are seek- 
ing to reduce our aid programs gradually as its econcBQr laqproves. 
Military assistance has already been reduced. It may also be desirable 
to reduce the overall size of the Korean forces, and this possibility 
is still tinder study. 

The Japanese econcBV continues to flourish and the quality of its 
defense forces to improve. Further expansion of these forces, however, 
will be required If Japan is to play a role comnensurate with its 
position In the world. The basically sound relationship existing 
between the United States and Japan was highlighted during Prime 
Minister Sato's recent visit to Washlogton and by the restrained behavior 
of the vast ma^Jority of Ji^panese during the first port call of one of 
our nuclear submarines, whose presence in the area stands clearly for 
the security of Japan as well as the United States. To an increasing 
degree, Japan and Korea are recognizing that their essentlcQ. interests 
reinforce each other, and we look forward to further progress in their 
relations. 
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The economic success story on Talvaxi continues toward the final 
termination of our grant econonle assistance. Less spectacular^ bub 
of great inportance has been the success of the Chinese in in^rovlng 
the efficiency of their military su^ly system, in maintaining their 
equipsnent and in producing certain types of st^lies tram their own 
resources. At the same time, hovever, the Free Chinese feel more 
sharply than aoy of their Asian neighbors the shock of the Chiziese 
CGonunist nuclear explosion because they assume it foreshadovs a 
military capability aimed primarily at them and particularly because 
it occurred midst evidence of their deteriorating position in the 
United Nations. !I!he Coaamunists across the narrov straits pursue their 
casipalgn of political denunciation and millteu:y threat. The Chinese 
on Taiwan must maintedn, and ve must continue to help them support, 
large modem military forces if their territory is to be defended. 

Although less dramatically, the Philippine econcoy is also im- 
proving steadily. Our small military add. program there is still 
essential if ve are to encourage and assist in achieving needed im- 
provements in the organization, training and equipment of the IhlUppine 
forces. The Hiilippines will be holding a national election this year 
which may give cert€Lln elements cm opportunity to create misunder- 
standing between our two countries. While the Fhllippises wishes 
to maintedn friendly relations with Indonesia, it is repelled by 
Ibdonesicui excesses in her conflict with Malaysia and apprehensive 
regarding DJalsarta's Intentions toward the Fhilipplnes itself. The 
Philippine claim to a portion of Malaysian Borneo had acted to defer 
recognition of Malaysia, with which the Philippines has much in cooimon 
fjron an economic, political and ethnic standpoint. Accordingly^ we 
will have to malse a special effort to conduct our relations In 8u6h a 
fashion as not to prejudice our future use of the Iqportant Philippine 
air and naval bases or to discourage the increasingly active role the 
Philippines are playing on the Southeast Asia malnlemd. Ve have a 
long tradition of friendship with the Philippine people and It is In 
our interest to maintain the warmest relations with that country. 

Throughout the Fer East and Southeast Asia, the presence of 
large and powerful U.S. forces provides an important stabilizing 
inf Ixience as well as clear evidence to friendly nations in those areas 
of our willingness and ability to meet our security coonitBents. 

k. South Asia 

To the west, in South Asia, the Chinese Ccoomunlsts continue to 
menace India. No progress has been made in settling the border dispute 
and the CoBmunlsts continue to improve their logistics base in Tibet* 
Bowever, we do not anticipate a new outbreak of fighting in tlie 
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Imedlate fixture but rather an Increased political efTort on the part 
of the Chinese throughout the Sub-coactlnent. Indeed, the Chinese have 
eLlready Increased the tempo of their political relations vlth all 
countries neighboring India, particularly Pakistan where they are try- 
ing to drive a vedge between that country and the United States. It- 
is also quite possible that the Chinese will atteo^rt to exploit anti- 
national feelings among India's dissident northern tribesmen. 

Overshadowing all other Issues, of course, is the Chinese Cooimanlst 
detonation of a nuclear device. The prospect of an unfriendly neighbor 
on its northern border armed with nuclear weapons is understandably 
disturblxig to the Indian Government and people. Although the present 
Government has stated that it does not Intend to respond to that threat 
by starting a nuclear weapons program of its own, there are pressures 
within India to do Just that, ^e consequences of such a decision 
wo\ild be very unforttinate. Aaong other things, it wouM probably siab- 
stantially accelerate the spread of nuclear weapons in other countries, 
not only in Asia but throughout the world. President Johnson's offer 
of support last October to non-nuclear countries facing a nuclear threat 
6lgna3J.ed our willingness to ta3se action to prevent this spread. 

The cosnbat effectiveness of the Tti<^-tAn military forces has Im- 
proved scmewhat since the fighting stopped in 1962 but they still 
desire considerable help in almost all areas, notwithstanding the aid 
which we and the British Ccnawnwealth nations have already furnished 
than. As you Isncfv, we provided India $6o million in military assistance 
in FY 1963, as part of a $120 milliOB U.S. - Ccamomrealth emergency aid 
program agreed to at Bissau in Deceniber 19^2. Subsequently, we furnished 
an additional $50 million in lY 196k- and we have continued this support 
from FY I965 fun^s at a level of $U9.2 million. We see a very real 
need for India to Improve the quality of its defenses against the 
Chinese COBBiunist threat, and we believe it is in our Interest to assist 
them. Ve hope, the tJtaited Kingdom and other Canmomreftth countries will 
continue to follow our lead. 

India is also accepting significant quantities of Soviet military 

assistance, a development which is not without benefit to us since it 
contributes to the schism between the Soviets and the Chinese Comniunlsts. 
However, we believe that our aid program has provided a measure of con- 
structive U.S.''. influence in India that vas not evident before the 
Chinese attack in October 19^2. 
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Over the next few years, we plan to help equip more of India's 
infantry divisions for mountain warfare, inprove the air defense radar 
tvnri cosnnunications network, cozttlnue support in the B±r transport and 
border roads areas and, if requested, provide both amy and air force 
training. We are also providing modest defense production assistcuice 
in more modem machinery and 'technical assistance through a credit 
sales program. 

Our military assistance to India has deeply troubled Pakistan, as 
you are well aware. Nevertheless, it is iji^rtant to the entire free 
world, including Pakistan, that India should be able to defend Itself 
against Chinese Conniunist aggression. As I indicated to you last year, 
the U.S. has taken great pcd.ns to assure the CSovernment of Pakistan 
that our aid to India will not be at the e3q?ense of Pakistan's security, 
to which we are coninitted uMer our mutual defense agreements. "We 
have repeatedly endeavored to reeissure Pakistan of our continued 
interest in, and support for, its national integrity. We are also 
continuing a MAP program in Pakistan designed to maintain and help 
modernize their small but relatively efficient armed forces, Ifcverthe- 
less Pakistan remains strongly critical of ovr arms aid program to 
India, and to counter what it believes to be ti growing security danger 
ftrom India, Pakistan has sought to strengthen its relations with 
other Afro-Asians, and has followed a policy of "normalizing" relations 
with neighboring states, including Conaiunist China. 

The Chinese Communists also pose a grave threat to Kepal and 
could easily overrun that coiaitry with their forces now in Tibet. 
More probably, in con* Cfplnlon, the Chinese Communists* aim is to In- 
filtrate and subvert Nepal. They have provided the Ifepales^econcmlc 
assistance, and a few radio sets and cloth for uniformsj^^^^^^^^^^ 



^rit^helMC^Sdlndia we have Initiated a small military assistance 
program with Nepal to strengthen their Internal security capabilities, 
First deliveries were inade in October I96U, consisting of medical 
equipment. 

In our Judginent, the defense of Nepal against an overt Chinese 
Comminist attack is possible only in the context of a combined Nepalese- 
Indieui defense of the Sub-continent. We recognize, however, the de- 
sirability of Nepal having an Internal security capability, which we 
believe can be achieved with their existing II+, 500 man army, provided 
it receives at least a small amount of eacternal assistance. 
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In Afghanistan, the situation continues to Improve. The Govern- 
ment is attempting to formulate and implement a nuniber of basic re- 
forms, and to reduce its reliance on the Soviet Bloc. In this attempt, 
it has t\imed to the U.S. with reqiiests for both military training aad 
econamic assistance. We hare continued, on the military side, our 
small training program, oriented towards achieving greater influence 
than vas possible in the past. 

5- Ifear East 

The Near East remains an area of great political instability and 
uneven econooilc development. While some of the nations in this region — 
Greece, Turkey and Iran — border on the Soviet Bloc and are thus 
directly exposed to Ccommmlst military power, the more imaedlate dan- 
ger to the peace and stability of the area is Internal, and stems traa: 
the deep-seated animosities existing between the Arab countries and 
Israel; the power striiggles and rivalries among the Arab countries 
themselves; emd the existence of powerful minority groups vlthin most 
of these countries, such as the Kurds in Iraq, as well as inequalities 
vhich require social and econamic refonss. 

To ccn5>llcate the situation further, relations between Greece and 
Turkey have again been strained by the outbreak of civil violence in 
Cyprus, intense ziegotiations during the past year have failed to pro- 
duce an agreed solution and Greece and Turkey remain as far apart as 
ever in their respect ivei positions vlth Greece favoring \mion of the 
island with Greece (enosls) and Turkey, a federated state with the 
canmunities separated. Archbishop Makarios, President of Cyprus, is 
firmly in power and is continuing to maneuver toward his goal of a 
unitaiy state under majority (Greek Cyprlot) rule with constitutional 
safeguards for the Turkish Cypriots as individuals but kot as a community. 
The Archbishop continues also to bid for Soviet and neutralist siroort 
by such devices as calling for the removal of foreign influence ftom 
the island (e.g., the- British Sovereign Base Areas). 
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Thus, ve are still confronted in that area vith the same two 
sets of problems vhich ve have had for sosne time: the security of the 
three nations directly e:Q>o8ed to Soviet power; and the creation of 
an environment in vhich each nation in the area can maintain iittemal 
stability and develop its econcoy and society vlthout fear of attack . 
from its neighbors or infiltration and subversion by the Connnanlst 
Bloc. To meet the first set of problems, ve long ago made certain 
military coonnitments to Greece, Turkey and Iran, and have for many 
years provided them vith military and economic assistance. Since 
Greece and Turkey are members of NATO and vill be dealt vith in that 
context, I shall not discuss them further in this section. 

With respect to Iran, o\ar objective has been to help build up 
their military forces to the point vhere they could ensure Internal 
security and provide at least an initial defense against a Soviet 
attack across their borders. Although the Iranian military forces, 
vith our aid, have laiproved significantly during the last decade, they 
are still not and never can be a match for the Soviet forces presently- 
deployed along the Iranian borders, even though the terrain favors the 
defense. Thus,* Iran could not be eacpected to stand alone for very long 
agadnst a major attack from its northern neighbor and vould require 
lamediate assistance from the U.S. and Its CFmO allies. 




In Iran, 

"a^lsSSe^^^he vorld, the best defense against the spread of 
conmunism is a steady ijnprovement in economic and social conditions, 
the achievement of vhich is the primary aim of our economic aid 
efforts. These efforts are meeting vith considerable success. The 
modernization of Iranian society under the leadership of the Shah and 
the economic and social reforms he has initiated are n»klng Iran an 
example for other developing nations. Our military assistance has 
provided improved capabilities for Internal security vhich has been 
a significant complement to the Shah's ability to execute his reform 
euDd modernization progrem* 

In the rest of the Near East, our Military Assistance Program is 
essentially confined to training, with the exception of Jordan vhere 
ve also have a small materiel program. Although ve do not share vith 
the other Hear East countries membership in any formal regional military 
organization, our interest In sxi^ortlng stability and peace in the 
area has been veil established and, ve believe, is clearly understood 
by the countries involved.. But .the maintenance of stability and peace 
there is e^ctremely difficult. 
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The Yemen remains an area of conflict to vhlch the UAH and Saudi 
Arabia have both ccmmitted substantial materiel and prestige, and the 
UAR, a large expeditionary force. A cease-fire between the Saudl- 
baclKd Royalists and the U/m-siroorted Republlcana vas agreed to in 
Hbvember but prospects for a lasting solution to the Yemen problem are 
more Illusory than real. 

Iraq and Syria continue to be rent by internal struggles for pover. 
The only ostensible objective which all of these Arab nations appear 
to share in ccranon is the destruction of Israel. Violence nay fl&re 
up at any time over Israelis diversion of the waters of the Jordan 
River or Arab counter -divers ion plans. Thus far, Arab reaction to 
Israel's diversion of the Jordan waters has been reasonabj^ nuted. 
However, we are watching carefully the implications to our interests 
in the area, of. the United Arab Command (UAC) which was established 
at the first Arab sumnlt meeting in Cairo in January I96U. Although, 
nominally, a joint Arab coumand, the UAC is actually under strong 
Egyptian influence and direction. Its purpose is to build up the 
military forces of the Arab states contiguous to Israel to ensure their 
capability to cont€d.ii and repulse any Israeli military counteraction 
against their proposed Arab diversion of the Vpper Jordan headwaters. 

The U.S. objective has long been to Iceep the Arab-Israeli feud 
from escalating to overt hostilities. Realization of this objective 
has been made more difficult by the Injection -of substantial Soviet 
Bloc aid - both econoanic and niUtary - Into the region, and particularly 
into the UAR, Syria, Iraq, and Yemen. To avoid total dependence on 
Soviet arms, the U.S. has, on a very selective basis, provided sosne 
assistance in the fonn of sales of military materiel to some of the 
Arab states, including Saudi Arabia and Jordan. And, to help discourage 
an Arab attack, the U.S. has sold HAWK anti-aircraft missiles to Israel 
to help provide an effective defense against the modem fighters and 
bomber aircraft furnished to the UAR by the Soviet Union. 




We believe that, at the wanent, Israel is capable of defending her- 
self against an attack by any single Arab state or a conbination of 
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several of them. But such an overt military aggression in the Near 
East would pose grave dangers to the peace of the world and we are 
anxious to prevent anything from upsetting the precarious peace of 
the area. In addition to our grant aid materiel and training programs, 
and selective arms sales, our forces have engaged in military ex^- 
cises with those of such friendly countries as Iran and Saudi AraDia 
in order to demonstrate our capability and determination to lend 
support when and if required. We have also made our military presence 
visible through Judicious and periodic deployments of our forces in 
the Near East. 



6. Africa 

Last year, when I appeared before this Committee, I said: 

"Within the framework of an Africa of emerging or newly 
independent states struggling to achieve economic and political 
viability, the reality of and potential for Communist penetra- 
tion are self-evident. While we do not consider an overt Soviet 
attack on any African country a likely possibility in view of 
the logistics problem they would encounter and the far greater 
long-range mobility of our military forces, we are concerned 
with the many opportunities available for CooBnunlst penetration, 
subversion, and other forms of covert activity." 

Our concern was not misplaced. During the past year the Conmunists have 
Indeed exploited all opportunities for extending their influence in 
Africa. They have launched relatively effective political and economic 
efforts and they continue to advance their military programs in several 
countries. Through discipline and organization, the Communists and 
pro-Communists have gradually penetrated trade unions, student groups 
and youth organizations and are active in both public and governmental 
life in many African countries. 

The Soviets have provided major military assistance programs for 
Somalia and Algeria and have strengthened their Influence in Ghana. 
Both the Soviets and the Chinese Ccomuniste have fostered and supported 
the insurrection in the Congo and some of the more radical and militant 
Afi^lcan states have Intensified the present internal disorder by aid- 
ing the rebels with personnel and equipment. The Soviets and the 
Chinese Coomtunlsts have gained control of the advisory, training and 
supply activities for the military forces on Zanzibar and have estab- 
lished at least ten^wrary military ties and military supply programs 
In Tanzania on the mainland of East Afirica. 

Rhodesia and the Portuguese territories in Africa are areas under 
pressure tron. Aftican liberation movements. If and when the poorly 
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equipped and trained rebel groig* turn to the connunist states for 
assistance the door would be opened to penetration. 

With the transition to independence of their forner Aftican terri- 
tories, the Itoited Kingdoo, Belgium and France have ^^Jf^^^J^^^^ - 
most of thel^^g^r^nce^^ltMr^^j^^^^^ir^ 

receptive to diplomatic cooperation and econcoic assistance from 
Comminist China. 

Our own security interests on the continent of Africa are 
prUnarily focused In Morocco and Ethiopia, vhere vc maintain caBnnm- 
ication facilities, and in Libya, vhere ve have an air 
facilities are valuable elements of our vorld-vide force P0««^' 
are, of course, greatly concerned with the African nations bordering 
on the Mediterranean because of their special strategic importance in 
relation to the southern flank of NATO, and vith the Horn of Afi-ica 
(Ethiopia and Somalia) because it guards the southern approaches to 
the Red Sea and the Suez Canal. The strategic significance of these 
areas has also been recognized by the Soviet Union which, as I pointed 
. out earlier, is providing major military assistance to Somalia and 
Algeria and is working to push us out of Libya. Approximately half of 
our very modest military assistance program for Africa is allocated 
to Ethiopia, with a small amoun^^lbj^. We also have a small 
training program in M orocco^ 

With respect to Africa south of the Sahara, our interest is to 
support, in conjunction vith other friendly powers, the J^'tant 
"nation building" tasks that are peculiar 

emerging African societies. Our economic and technical Programs 
are designed to contribute to the development of viable ^^^^^^^^^^ 
our very modest military assistance programs are aU geared to internal 
security. 

The most urgent miliW assistance program is the one ^^^^ 
Republic of the Congo. ; Here, we have been ^yf*^\°*5^J. 
nations since I96O in an effort to promote ^ 

centrally located and potentially rich ^^^^^fi^^'^'^^'^^i^Msf^ 
the U.N. program.ended last year because of the lack of ^^^^ial 
support by seme 6t the other member nations, ve .^^f 
Belgians and others to help the legitimate Government of 
with a limited amount of logistics support and training. Without that 
help the rebels would have been successful in overthrow^ the 
Congolese government. The re-establishment of lav and order in that 
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chaotic country is a vital prerequisite to ultimate political and 
economic stability and ve believe that the present Government is 
entitled to the support of all fteedom minded nations in its efforts 
to achieve that objective. If the precedent is ever established in 
Africa that a legitimate govemoent can be overthrown at viU by 
dissident forces supported by other nations, the Aftrican nations 
themselves viU be the principal losers. 

Again, 1 vlsh to eogphaslze that the Tfoited States is carrying 
only a small part of the total Free World burden in assisting the 
Africans to develop their own naticmal societies. Other nations, 
notably the United Kingdom, France and Belgium, are contributing ouch 
greater amounts to their former colonies; and Geznany, Italy and 
Israel are also making significant contributions. The objective of 
our aid programs in Airxua is to assist. In cuneert vltb other 
friendly powers, in maintaining internal security and government stab* 
ility for a long enough period of time to pemit the new nations to 
develop their own political, economic and Ideological structures. To 
do less is to invite a CkmwintBt takeover of moat of Africa. 

7* Latin America 

Although the threat of Ccnmunlst infiltration and subversion still 
hangs over lAtln America, the more ftmdamental problem In that region 
is to instill in the hearts of the people the hope for a better future 
aiid to provide a sound basis for realizing that hope. As long as 
hunger and economic stagnation persist In Latin America, political 
stabili-^ is imperiled and the opportunities for CooDunlst penetration 
are enhanced. Thus, the real danger in this part of the world is the 
discouragement, dlBlllusloament and despair of the people resulting 
f^:^ the lack of eeooanlc and social ps^gress and chronic political 
ijistablllty. 

In those respects, the situation in Latin America has improved 
significantly durixig the last year as the Alliance for Progress, 
launched by President Kennedy In 1962, takes hold. We are beginning 
to see the kind of concrete results the Alliance vas esqpected to pro- 
duce. Throughout the Hemisphere there is a growth In self-help 
measures vhlch, perhaps more than any other single fftctor, demonstrates 
the progress being made under the Alliance. And there is a growing 
confidence abroad in the stability of the political Institutions and 
viabili*^ of the economies of many of the Latin American countries — 
a confidence tangibly reflected in a rising inflow of foreign invest- 
ments. U.S. private Investments in Latin America, for example, vere 
twice as high in 1964 as In I963. Since 1962 all the Latin American 
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countries bave ii3:5>roived their tax administration and nine of them 
have adopted major tax reforms. Twelve countries have Introduced 
a^€u:lan reform legislation and^ in Latin America bb a vbole^ educa- 
tion b\]dgets have been increased about 13 percent a year, with five 
million more children attending school* Fifteen countries bave 
established self-help housing programs, nine have enacted legislation 
permitting the establishment of saving and loan associations and 
eight have established new private or public developnent banks. 

Programs under the Alliance have helped build more than ^,000 
class rooms, more than 220, CXX) homes, some 3^000 miles of roads and 
more than 1^000 -water supply and sewage systems serving 1^ minion 
people. They have helped create some 900 credit unions cmd bave made 
more than 200,000 agricultural credit loans, and lajst year helped 
feed 23 million pepple. 

The multi-lateral nature of the Alliance vas strengthened by the 
creation of the Inter -American Committee. This new organization pro- 
vides for the first time a permanent forum In vhich the American 
republics can examine and discuss together the vhole spectrum of 
their economic problans, needs and accomplishments. As president 
Johnson pointed out to the aznbasseidors of the Latin AmerlcGui nations 
lAst year: 

"The foundations have been laid.. • • In the next year 
there vlU be twice as much action, twice as much acccorpllshed 
as in any previous year in this program. I say that with 
confidence and I can see that our Alliance for Progress vlll 
succeed." 

Our military assistance program for Latin America continues to 
be oriented towards internal security and civic action. Due in large 
part to U.S. efforts, civic action has now been generally accepted as 
an imgportant contribution to the social and economic development of 
the Latin American countries. 

Admittedly, the picture In Latin America Is not all favorable. 
There have been some notable setbacks. The military coup In Bolivia, 
which overthrew the Government of President Paz, has opened up a new 
period of political instability for that country. The new Government, 
headed by fonner Vice President Barrlentos, is handicapped by a 
shortage of eacperlenced and competent civilian experts, which has 
given rise to a gap between promise and perfoxmance. If the Junta 
can s\xrvive until Presidential elections are held, the prospect of an 
oi^erly transfer to a constitutionally elected government viU be 
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enhanced. Refonas In the mining sector were obstructed to a large 
degree by the Canmunlst-led miners ' unions during the previous admin- 
istration, and the rehabilitation of the nationalised mines remains 
the principal problem facing the Junta. A nev president, vith the 
full backing of the military, vould possess the capacity . to disarm 
the miners' Irregular militia that has contributed so much to the 
instability of the country since the revolution of 1952, The willing- 
ness of the next Government to do so, however, remains to be seen. 

In Urugxiay, usually rated the most stable and progressive of the 
Latin American republics, economic stagnation coupled vlth an tmreal- 
Istlc diffusion of political authori*^ has brought the country to the 
brink of political crisis. With its small security forces, the 
government could not cope with large -scale and wide-spread internal 
disorder. The leftist elements, which include groups of hardline 
terrorists, are- capable of Initiating such action as they did when 
Uruguay broke with Cuba but it is doubtful that the vast majority of 
people would follow their lead. A leftist take-over of Uruguay is not 
considered likely. 

The Argentine Government continues to face the problem of pre- 
venting a resurgence of Peronlsm. Extremist elements have CGonnltted 
sporadic acts of violence during the past year, but the real problem 
that concerns us is the unsatisfactory ecdnomic progress of the second 
largest nation in South America*. 

In ColGmbla, the banditry problem seems to be abating but the 
potential for a resurgence of violence and for its develppoent into 
guerrilla warfare still exists . The emphasis on civic action by the 
Colombian Armed Forces has won the cooperation of the rural people and 
thei Colcnbian Kavy' and Air Force have Increased their support of the 
ground forces In the counier-lnsurgency effort. , 

Although periodic attacks by subversive and terrorist elements In 
Venezuela continue, the military and the police have been able to ke ep 
them under reasonably good control. 



In British Guiana, the election of Deceniber 7, 19&i- restated in 
the defeat of Jagan's "Peoples* Progressive Party" and ttie formation 
of a new coalition government ccmposed of former opposition parties . 
As a result, the pi^qspects for future political, economic and social 
development have noticeably Ijuproved. However, the possibility of 
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Jagan-lnsplred racial violence exists If be chooses to oppose strongly 
the moves of Forbes Bumham's nev Govermient* We expect that British 
military forces will remain in British Guiana until independence is 
granted* The British Labor Government has announced that Independence 
vlU be contingent on the demonstrated ability of the Qulanans to 
establish a stable political structure. 

The recent presidential election In Chile rejected by a sizeable 
majority a communis t-dominated political coalition. Under the new 
moderate refona-mlnded President^ there are good grounds for hoping 
that real progress vlU be made In solving Chile's economic and social 
problems. A fail\rre to demonstrate real progress could result In the 
people tiuning to the extreme left for leadership* 

Perhaps the brightest spot in Latin America is Brazil. There a 
group of state governors and military leaders, vhen faced vlth the 
possibility of a ccDmunlst take-over, displaced the eoomiunlst-infll- 
trated Goulart regime lEist April. Since then, the Brazilian Government, 
backed by the amed farces, has moved vlth both restraint and unmls* 
takable firmness in eliminating canmunlsm and corruption troBi the 
government. Brazil's new Government has also made good progress in 
putting its economic house In order* New tax measures have been enacted 
which VlU help reduce the budget deficit. Aggressive refoxm legis- 
lation has been passed and a national housizig bank has been established. 
The outlook for private foreign Inves-taoent vas brightened by the passage 
of a liberalized profit remittance bill* Several measures have been 
taken to stimulate exports. Including adoption of more realistic 
exchange rates for exports and a reduction In red tape* In the monetary 
field the new Government has taken action to hold doun the rate of 
increase in the money supply and slow down the rate of Inflation* Bie 
conTidence of the United States in tuc new Government vas expressed 
last December In a new assistance program of approxljiiateaor $4^0 
million* For the first time in many years there Is new and real hope 
that the largest country in Latin America Is finally on the road to 
economic stability and progress. 

Last December, President Johnson announced a new offer to re- 
negotiate the 1903 ^aty vlth Fanana in connection vlth our plans to 
construct a new canal between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. This 
proposal opens up new possibilities for better relations with the 
government emd people of Panama. Tbe new canal vlU be a truly enor- 
mous undertaking and it will have a tremendous Impact on the future 
development of the country In which it is located* As you taiow, four 
possible routes will be explored — two In Panama, one in ColGnibia and 
one which would go through Nicaragua and possibly Costa Pica as veil. 
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The present canal, now fifty years old, and the agreements under 
which it is managed are both old and need to be replaced. The canal 
itself cannot handle ovir big attack carriers or many of the world's 
most efficient conmercica ships • A new agreement, while retaining 
for us the rights needed to operate and protect the present canal 
should recognize the sovereignty of Panama, provide for its own term- 
ination when a new canal becaoBes operationfiJ. and provide for effective 
defense arrangements* 

The situations In Haiti and in the Dominican Republic, while 
quite different in nature, continue to be unstable. Toward Duvalier 
in Haiti we attempt to seek a level of mutual acccomodation . 

But we arc providing both ecooooiic and military assistance to the 
Dominican Republic as part of our efforts to help guide it back to 
democratic, constitutional government. 

The continued existence of a Comraunist regime in Cuba still poses 
a threat to many Latin American nations since it serves as a base of 
operation for Ccmmunist subversive activities throughout the Hemisphere. 
As a resxat of the Organization of American States' Investigation of 
the landing of Cuban-supplied arms in Venezuela, the Government of 
Cuba was warned that the members of the OAS would meet new cases of 
aggression with armed force, if necessary. All menibers of the OAS were 
called upon to apply mandatory sanctions against Cuba; suspension of 
sea transportation; suspension of trade, except for food, medicine and 
medical equipment sent to Cuba for humanitarian reasons; and the term- 
ination of existing diplomatic and consular relations. By September 
1964, all manbers, with the exception of Mexico, had severed relations 
with Cuba. These sanctions are making it far more difficult for Cuba 
to disi)ense arms, money and propaganda in other Latin American 
countries . 

Internally, the Castro Government is struggling with a grave 
' econoEiic crisis which could worsen because of the depressed level of 
sugar prices as well as the low level of sugar production. The Soviet 
Union has been forced to make up the large Cuban balance of payments 
deficit and the support of the Cuban econony continues as a heavy 
burden to the Soviet treasury. The performance of the Cuban economy 
under Castox) provides the most convincing evidence to all of the under- 
developed nations that CcBammism cannot offer a quick and easy road to 
economic development. These difficulties have no doubt increased the 
friction between the "old" and "new" Cuban Communists but the Castro 
government's grip on the people through the use of police state methods 
still remains unbroken. We are continuing our efforts to isolate Cuba 
from the Free World, thus increasing for the Soviets the burden of 
sugpoportlDg that country. 
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8. Europe and the NATO Area 



CGnpared vlth the sltuatloDs presently existing in most otber 
areas of the world, Western Europe stands out as one of the s hinin g 
successes of U.S. foreign policy. TWen"ty years ago, with the end of 
World War H, this Itetion undertook the encmous task of rehabilitat- 
ing the var ravaged economies of Western Europe, Including those of 
our fonner enemies. When the Soviet Union turned down our offers of 
cooperation and eccaoalc aid and inade it clear that It vould persist 
in a policy of connrunlzing Eastern Europe through subversion and the 
threat of force, we Joined in 19^9 with the nations of Western Europe, 
Canada and Iceland in a defensive milltapy alliance — the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. And following the Conmnmist attack on 
South Korea in 1950 we deployed a total of five divisions to Euroope 
to assist our Allies in defexiding thenaselves against the suddenly 
increased danger of a Soviet attack. 

All of these actions were us(precedented. Never before had we 
undertaken such an enormous program of econoolc aid to other nations; 
never before had we conmitted ourselves to a multi-lateral military 
alliance with an integrated system of military cooanands prior to 
actual war; and never before had we stationed ma^Jor military forces 
outside of our country in peacetime. All three of these actions 
represented most fundamental changes in traditional American foreign 
policy and reflected a realization on the part of the American people 
that our own security and well being could be ensured only In the 
context of the collective defense of the entire Free World. The 
success which this policy has met in Western Europe stands as a tribute 
to the foresight and wisdom of the American people. 

The transitory difficulties which arise from time to time — the 
cleavage between Greece and Turkey over Cyprus, the current economic 
problens of the Uhited Kingdom, the differences we have with some of 
our NATO partners on nuclear policy — should not be permitted to 
obscure the fundamental fact that, except for the United States, Western 
Europe today represents the greatest source of economic, political, and 
ideological strength opposing the Communist camp. And, it also is the 
bastion of Free World power closest to the center of Soviet military 
strength. Obviously, the loss of any part of this area would be a dis- 
astrous blow not only to Western Europe *s security and well being but 
to our own as well. In this connection, the nations of NATO are not 
only our military allies, they are also our principal trading partners. 

We and our NATO allies, therefore, have every reason to continue 
to work together In flurther advancing the securilqr and prosperity of 
Western Europe and in strengthening the bonds among all of the members 
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of the Alliance. NATO, in its eOmost l6 years of existence, bas fully 
met its original objective — to secure Western Europe against 
Ocnnnunist aggression. For these l6 years. Western Europe has been an 
oasis of peace and stability in a rapidly changing and turbulent 
world. But, as I pointed out earlier, the balance of strength among 
the NATO nations, and particularly as between the United States and 
Western Europe, has shifted markedly. OJoday, the six Ccmmon Market 
countries and the United Kingdom alone have a total population, a total 
military manpower pool and a total gross national product well in 
excess of that of the Soviet Union, and Western Europe's economic 
growth continues apace. The most recent quarterly survey of the 
Econ^^^ Situation , published by the Eurotpean Economic Community in 
September, estimates an increase in real GNP for the whole ccmsmanity 
of between 5 and 5-1/2 percent in 196^, and forecasts, a rate of increase 
of at least k percent In 1965- 

Although we are still not fully satisfied with what has been 
accoanplished in the military sphere, the NATO forces deployed in Western 
Europe are at a higher peak of effectiveness, today, than has ever been 
the case in the past. 

But these same develppnents which have so favorably altered the 
position of Western Europe vis-a-vis the Soviet Bloc, together with the 
tremendous advances made in military technology, have also created a 
need for a ccnrprehensive reassessment, not of the basic objectives of 
the alliance, but rather of the ways and means by which these objec- 
tives are to be achieved over the next decade. Our basic bbjectives 
in Western Europe are simply to ensure the security of that area 
against Cammmist aggression and to further its economic growth and 
political stability. Certainly there can be no disagreement belween us 
and our European NATO partners on these basic objectives. 

What disagreements we do have concern the question of how best to 
achieve these basic objectives. In the military area the principal 
issue revolves around nuclear policy. There are actually two aspects 
to this problem. T!}ae first Involves the role of tactical nuclear 
weapons in a war in Europe. I will discuss this subject in considerable 
detail in connection with the General Purpose Forces programs. But I 
do want to remind you at this point that we have already provided our 
European NATO partners with a tactical nuclear capabUity, although the 
nuclear warheads thanselves are retained \mder United States control. 
We have for nany years been furnishing them with nuclear capable 
weapon systems of many varieties, including aircraft and missiles, and 
we lave been training large numbers of Allied military personnel in the 
use of these weapons. Indeed, during the last four years, the number of 
teustlcal nuclear weapons in Western Europe has been Increased by about 
60 percent and now totals in the thousands. 
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rate of economic grovrth, It vould take the combined resoiirces of all 
of our European partners to create a truly significant nuclear capabil- 
i-ty with which to face the Soviet nuclear threat, in addition to 
financing the forces required for other military missions. Accordingly, 
all of the plans we have proposed to enlarge the participation of our 
European partners in the strategic offensive mission have heen based 
on the concept of a collective effort by the United States and other 
KATO members. 

But we are not seeking to force our own views on our NATO partners, 
as President Johnson has made clear. Rather, we are seeking to find a 
way of responding effectively to the largest possible concensus among 
them. We do not intend to enter into any general agreement respecting 
the nuclear defense of the Atlantic Alliance which does not take account 
of the legitimate interests of all of our European allies, including 
France. We vill not enter into any agreement which does not hold open 
the door to French participation. 

Furthermore, any such a.greement we enter into must reinforce our 
basic policy of non-dissemination of nuclear weapons, i.e., the consent 
of the Iftiited States must be obtained prior to the firing of nuclear 
weapons . If, however, the major nations of Europe some day achieve 
political unity with a central political authority capable of making 
the decision to use nuclear weaopons, the Ifalted States recognizes that 
this will create a new situation in which it would be appropriate to 
reconsider any agreement irtiich might be made under the present circum- 
stances. Ih any event, the revision of such an agreement would be 
possible only with the unanimous approval of the members . 

However organized, any strategic nuclear forces in Europe should 
be closely coordinated with our own forces so that they could be jointly 
targeted. I am happy to say that all of our NATO partners, including 
France, understand this lucrative of strategic nuclear warfare. 

In pursuing the objective of an Allied nuclear force, we have no 
fixed timetable. Indeed, inasmuch as we have repeatedly stated our own 
views, ve prefer that our European NATO partners now take the initiative 
in developing their proposals for such a force. But I want to make it 
very clear that the basic concept of an Allied nuclear force has the 
full support of our Government since it will advance the principle and 
the practice of collective strategic defense as against the prolifera- 
tion of separate nuclear deterrents, and we shall not be laggard In 
responding to such proposcQs. 

With regard to NATO planning generally, I can report that a com- 
prehensive and systematic study of NATO force planning is now going 
forward under the auspices of the North Atlantic Council, on which 
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Ambassador Finletter is ooir representative in Paris, A coinpetent group 
of specially selected representatives of the member countries has been 
vorking under Council guidance to relate strategy to force requirements 
and force requirements to resources, so that realistic force goals can 
be developed, which all of the members of the Alliance vill consider 
attainable vlth the resources they are able to commit to the common 
effort. This study has been going on about a yecur now, and has made 
substantial progress. At the recent NATO meeting, the Ministers re- 
affinned the charter for this Force Planning Exercise and we hope it 
will lead within the coming months to a greater degree of Alliance 
agreement on MHO^b needs for the years ahead. 

The NATO Force Planning Exercise is bringing home to NATO nations 
the benefits of orderly planning and programing based on a reconcilia- 
tion of forces, budgets and strategy. I think that the benefits of 
this approach, \mder which nations assume realistic tasks and NATO 
ccDBoanders have a firm basis for planning the employment of their 
forces, will lead NATO to move away traa its current method of detezm- 
ining force requirements with only minliDum reference to resource 
availability* 

With the increasing affluence of most of our NATO partners, the 
Alliance has become a much more "mutual" undertaking. We have, during 
the last few years, entered into numerous cooperative efforts of direct 
benefit to the balance of payments position of the United States . 
OSiese agreements cover not only procurement but research and develop- 
ment and logistics support programs as well. In addition, our NATO 
partners are also helping each other. Germany is helping to offset 
the foreign exchange costs of British troops on their territory and 
assistance is being rendered to Greece and Turkey by several of our 
NATO allies. 

One final point. Although NATO is primarily a military alliance, 
it has also served as well as a forum in which we can exchange views 
with allies on all aspects of national security policy. As you know, 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and of Finance participate with the 
Defense Ministers in the NATO Ministerial meetings and this arrange- 
ment has been very helpful in coordinating the policies and actions 
of the NATO Alliance. Thus, NATO is an larportant political and 
economic as well as a military asset to the United States and we should 
do everything In our power to maintain and enlarge its strength and 
unity. 

Having said this, however, we should be under no Illusions ttet 
unity will be easy to preserve. There are a number of issues on irtiich 
we and some or many of our NATO allies disagree. In addition to the 
siib;)ect of NATO strategy, these cover such sensitive matters as 
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relations vlth Canminlst China, policy In Africa, operations In South- 
east Asia, and trade arrajogements vlth Eastern Europe. Many of these 
differences stem frm divergent interpretations of Soviet behavior, the 
nature of the globckl Comnunist threat, oor the likely course of events 
in various non-£uropean areas of the vorld* 

^Qiough not necessarily alone In his objections to certain alliance 
policies. General DeGaulle has taken a more extreme position in opposi- 
tlon to the present NATO organizational arrangements believing that they 
permit the exercise of too extensive a U.S Influence. We do not yet 
know vb&t changes he may propose In 1969> when changes to the North 
Atlantic Treaty may be offered. It seems probable, however, that he may 
seek a looser association vlth less emphasis on Integrated connand 
arrangements. 

9. Olhe United Nations 

President Johnson in his State of the Union Message renewed this 
nation's conmllanent to the continued growth euid effectiveness of the 
United Nations. We consider the U.N. peace keeping forces a vital con- 
tribution to the security of all the nations of the world. The 
Department of Defense vill do its pert in rendering appropriate svgpport 
to these forces in their peace keeping missions. 

♦ * * ♦ * 

In sumnary, ve see a world In which long f^'ozen positions and 
attitudes are beginning to thav, in which the new and less developed 
nations are striving to achieve Identity and get their feet on at least 
the first rung of the ladder of progress, and In which the struggle 
against the spread of Canmiunlsm continues unabated. But ve also see a 
world in which new opportunities to advance the cause of peace may arise 
and we intend to take full advantage of them. We have long recognized 
that €U3 the azias race continues and the weapons multiply and became 
more swift and deadly, the possibility of a global catastrophe, vhether 
by miscalculation or design, beccnes ever more real. We also recognize 
that more armaments, vhether they be offensive or defensive, cannot 
solve this dllensia. Hbe United States and the Soviet Union, as the 
two great nuclear powers, are the nations most directly endangered by 
these weapons and ve, therefore, share a ccnmon interest in seeing 
that they are never used. Accordingly, ve Intend to pursue every step, 
no matter how small, vhich might lead to a peaceful understanding with 
the Soviet Union that vould lessen the danger to us eill. And ve intend 
to stand fast against the presently Isiplacable animosity of Ccomiunlst 
China until that nation, too, realizes that its security and progress 
can be better served by a more peaceful policy. 
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C. THE DEFENSE PROGRAM A«D THE ECOHOMT 

As I pointed out in previous years, a program as large as Defense 
Is bound to have an Ijnportant liq^act on the econony — Internationally, 
nationally and locally. 

1. Snpact on the National Econony 

Federal expendltitres on goods and services for national defense 
and related purposes (atomic energy and space) have accounted In recent 
years for approxljnately ten percent of our gross national product and 
nearly one-tenth of our total einploymerrt . Of the roughly 6.7 million 
persons estimated to be engaged In defense work, over half are en^loyed 
directly by the Federal Government, The rest work either for contractors 
and subcontractors employed on defense programs or for firms providing 
materials and seirvlces to defense contractors. However, the distribution 
of this work by Industry, by coanpauy and by conmunity is very uneven. 
Most defense-related work is concentrated in five manufacturing in- 
dustries -- ordnance, aircraft, shipbuilding, coBBunications equlpnent 
and electronic ccnrponents. These major defense industries are, them- 
selves, highly concentrated in certain states and geographic areas 
and, indeed, our military installations, with their military and civilian 
complements, are also geographically concentrated to a considerable 
degree, not infrequently in the same areas as defense industries. In 
some states more than ten percent of total personal income is derived 
from defense sources and in many ccnmunitles the defense contractors 
are the principal sources of enplcyaient. 

Ifetional defense programs also employ a very large proportion of 
the nation's engineers, scientists, technicians and highly skilled 
craftsmen. Over half of the total national research and development ^ 
effort is supported by these programs. Indeed, the "aircraft and parts 
and the "comBunicatlons and other electrical equipment" industries, 
which receive more than three-quarters of all Federal Government research 
funds spent in Industry, employ over one-fourth of all enginsers and 
scientists in American Industzy and well over one-third of those are 
engaged primarily in R&D. 

Thus, the Defense Department, as the principal Federal agency en- 
gaged in these programs, has a vital concern with their Impact both on 
the Nation as a whole and on the individuals, connunities, ccntpanies 
and indtiBtries involved. We recognize our obligation to do everything 
we properly can to minimize the disiruptive effects of changes in our 
programs and to assist, insofar as we are able and the law permits, those 
who are adversely affected by these changes. The Defense Department, 
however, cannot and should not assume responsibility for creating a 
level of demand adequate to keep the economy healthy and growing. Hor 
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should It, In developing its programs, depart from the strictest 
stcmdards of military need and operating efficiency in order to aid 
an economically distressed company or ecBonminity. The Congress has 
xinderscored this limitation by es^licltly forbidding in our annual 
appropriation act "the payment of a price differential on contracts 
. • . for the purpose of relieving economic dislocations." 

Defense Department policy in this regard is to buy vhat ve need, 
when ve need it, at the lowest cost to the (jovernment, quality and 
delivery schedules considered. 

Actually, in the aggregate, the changes in the Defense program 
t£iklng place today are not as severe as those which have taken place 
in previous periods, notably after World War II and the Korean Weu?, 
Indeed, changes in the internal compos ition of the Defense program are 
required even dinring periods of rising expenditures and their impact 
on the economy as a whole is not far different in kind or degree from 
those which periodically take place as a result of changes in civilian 
demand or technology, or the exhaustion of natural resources in a 
particiilar area. Adjustment to all of these changes can best be 
acccasplished when the economy as a whole is expanding. Thus, the 
most fundamental emsver to problems of changes in the Defense program 
is a strong and growing economy -- a development which we wotild want 
to foster in any event. 

There €u:e, however, a number of measures which the Government can 
take to alleviate hardships on particular individuals and ccnmiunitles 
during the period of readjustment, again keeping in mind that the 
problems of adjtistment stemming from changes in Defense spending are 
generally similar in nature to the dislocations which result from 
other econcmic and technological changes. These include: 

a. The maintenance of employee income during the period of 
readjustment. This is the task of the Federal*State unemployment 
insurance system, Improvements to which are now being studied. 

b. Job information and placement services. The Department of 
Labor operates several major programs in this area which, although not 
specifically designed to deal with problems arising from Defense-related 
shifts, have proven useful in easing the impact of previous curtail- 
ments In Federal expenditures. These Include the Federal-State Ekoploy- 
ment Sei*vlce, the Mass Layoff and Ccamunity Qnployment Develop&ent 
programs and a supplemental data processing and telecoonnxnicatlonB system 
to facilitate Inter-area recruitment. Various State employment services 
have also developed special programs to cope with sudden unemployment 
problems. 
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The Defense Department itself has recently revised Its policies 
for employees affected "by Defense reductions. Installations which 
are reducing employment levels are required to notify all other Defense 
Department installations within their Civil Service region. These 
latter installations must then use the former installation as their 
prime recruitment source, avoiding employing persons from ovttslde. We 
have, as you knov, guaranteed another Job opportunity to every career 
employee whose Job has been abolished by a base closing. To the 
extent possible, we axe offering a choice of alternative locations. 
In contrast to the 30 days notice reqiiired by Civil Service regulations, 
we are giving our employees 60 days notice in active pay status. In 
addition, they may also request leave without pay or annual leave for 
an additional 30 days prior to separation or furlough. 

c. Training and retraining. Among the programs in this area cure 
those \ander the Manpower and Development Training Act and those of the 
Area Redevelopment Administration. The Department of Defense, itself, 
in cooperation with other agencies, has developed Its own training 
programs for Government workers displaced by base closings. Maximum 
use is made of authority to waive formal qualification requirements 

and to enter into training agreements with the Civil Service Comlsslon. 
In addition to the training programs available generally. Defense De- 
partment contractors are also allowed separation or retirement expenses 
as part of regular contract termination costs as well as the costs of 
training and education related to new jobs with the same employer. 

d. Relocation allowances. Except for the limited experimental 
program now being planned under the Manpower and Development Training 
Act, there is no major Federal program of assistance for relocating 
displaced employees of Defense contractors. The 196k tax revision, 
however, does permit deduction of personal moving expenses when incurred 
because of a change in Jobs. With regard to Defense Department em- 
ployees, the Department will pay appropriate expenses of moving them, 
their dependents and household effects when they are displaced by base 
closings and are transferred to new posts. The Federal Housing 
Administration has a program of mortgage forbearance which Is of help 
to workers faced with the problem of disposing of their hones when 
they have to leave a ccammmlty for new entplcyment. 

e. Assistance to communities. The Federal Government has a 
number of programs to assist communities adversely affected by changes 

in defense and defense -related programs. As you know, we have established 
within the Department of Defense an Office of Economic Adjustment. This 
office has been expeinded and strengthened during the last year. A 
Select Advisory Committee, consisting of representatives of a nuntber 
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of Federal agencies, provides the coordinating mechanism for the 
efforts of those agencies and the Office of Economic Adjustment 
In aseistlog local ccnasunities. 

In working with these conmiunities, the Office of Economic Mjiist- 
Dent encourages and assists local leadership to identify and exploit 
their own resources for econcwnlc growth. Officials of local defense 
firms are encouraged to participate in the conmnmity effort. Members 
of the staff of the Office of Econcmic Adjustment visit the conmunltles 
on their invitation, provide ideas and advice and serve as a focal 
point for conmucity efforts. Where appropriate, the Office helps 
CGBomunities to identify Federal programs applicable to the local 
problems and puts them in touch with the appropriate Government offices, 
I will describe later some of the successful efforts in this area in 
connection with the Cost Reduction Program. 

f . Assistance to firms. In a free enterprise, coiupetitlve 
econoiqy, it wouild be inappropriate for the Government to subsidize 
individual firms, even those engaged primarily in supporting the 
Defense program. To do so would be to discriminate against non- Defense 
firms. We do, however, have a number of programs designed to assist 
Defense contractors in adjusting to program changes. One of these is 
the series of industry briefing sessions that we have scheduled for 
March and April of this year which we hope will provide Defense con- 
tractors with a better understanding of the future trends in the Defense 
program. We have recently revised the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulations to allow \mder Defense contracts an applicable portion of 
the "costs of generalized long-range management planning which is con- 
cerned with future overall development of the contractor's biisiness 
and which may take into account the eventual possibility of econonlc 
dislocations or fundaiaental alterations In those markets In which the 
contractor currently does business." We also give certain limited 
preferences to chronically depressed and surplus labor market areeis 
and provide for an equitable participation by small business firms. 
The &nall Business Administration, Itself, has both financial and 
technical assistance programs that nie^ be of aid to small finis 
affected by Defense program changes. 

The ability of our free enterprise econon^ to adjust to change is 
one of its greatest strengths. It is through the free market mechanism 
that resources are shifted ft*CBB areas of declining demand to areas of 
expaxiding demand, and from less profitable to more profitable use, to 
the benefit of the entire nation. The programs I have described eire 
designed to facilitate this shift in resources, not to impede it; they 
are also designed to alleviate the hardships on the individuals and 
coDnunities concerned. 
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2. In^tact of the Defense Program on the BaJLance of Payments 

The persisting deficit in o\ir niatlon*s international halance of 
payments aiaSi the impact of the Defense Department's program on that 
deficit continues to be a major concern. During 195^-1963* that 
deficit averaged about $3-l/2 billion annually on regular transactions 
(about $3 billion annually considering special transactions). For the 
same period, U. S. gold stocks declined by nearly $7-l/2 billion to a 
level of €fcbout $15.6 billion while liquid liabilities to foreigners, 
an important part of which represents a claim on our gold stocks, rose 
more than $9 billion to a level of over $25 billion. Although we 
expect the overall U.S. balance of payments for 196k to show some 
improvement over the 1958-I963 average, we find no cause for relaxing 
our efforts to reduce the net foreign exchange costs of our military 
programs. As shown in the table below, we have made good progress 
toward that objective since I961, while still maintaining o\n: overseeis 
combat capability and avoiding the creation of hardships for our mili- 
tary and civilian personnel bhA their dependents. 

($ Billions, Fiscal Years) 
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U.S. Forces and their 
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Military Assistance .3 
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The net adverse balance of payments on the Defense account was re- 
duced about $1.2 billion between F3f 1961 and FJf 196^+, bringing it to a 
level of about $1.6 billion. We hope to make a further reduction of 
about $200 million in FJf 1966 bringing it to an annual rate of about 
$1.U billion. As shown in the table, this will be achieved primarily 
by reducing gross expenditures overseas, in contrast to the FY 196I- 
1963 period when rising receipts were the principal factor. The 
savings will be achieved by a continuing effort to streamline our mili- 
tary operations overseas and reduce their foreign exchange costs. 
However, it does seem dear that any further eiibstantial reductions, 
beyond the levels projected In the table, could be effected only 
through a major reedlgnment of our forces overseas. 
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The cash receipts projected for the FT 196U-I966 period, ranging 
from $1.1 - $1.3 billion, represent particularly ambitious goals In 
▼lew of the fact that the FT 1962 and FY I963 amounts reflect an ab- 
normal, one-time receipt of aboirt Pi60 million and that, as late as 
July 1963, we were projecting receipts at only about $1 billion 
annually for the period. Moreover, the amounts in the table do not 
lncl\jde the balance of payments effects of barter transactions, which 
might also have been shewn as an additional receipt offsetting our 
e:q>endit\u*eB. These "receipts" have been increasing steadily and are 
consezrvatively estimated to reach about $60 million annually by Fi 1966. 

Tlie following are sone of the specific measures we are taking to 
reduce the net adverse impact of Defense expenditures abroadi 

a. Militcuy assistance offshore procurement has been restricted 

essentially to the fulfillment of prior conmitments and thus by 
FY 1966 we anticipate these eaq^endltures, about $64 million, to 
be little more than half the FY 1961^ level. 

b. The number of overseas headquarters personnel was reduced by 
about 2, 600 during FY 19^4; we are also reducing oversea logistical 
support activities with further significant reductions in personnel 
and savings in foreign exchange costs. 

c. Qnployment of foreign nationals was reduced by over 28, OCX) 
in FY 19^k, and we will be making additional, though smaller, 
reductions during the current fiscal year. 

d. Advantage Is being taken of the growing capabilities of our 
allies to assume certain functions now performed by U.S. forces. 
In Spain and Japan, for exaniple, certain air defense responsi- 
bilities already have been transferred thus permitting withdrawal 
of some U.S. forces to the U.S. 

e. Our effort to maintain and, if possible, increase our receipts 
tram military sales is being continued on an intensified basis. 

As I noted last year, while a number of countries are w>AVing or 
contemplating purchases of U.S. military goods and services, by 
far the largest and most important Is the agreement with the 
Federal Republic of Germany to offset our military eacpenditures 
in Germany with equivalent military piurchases f^cm the U.S. This 
agreement heis recently been extended to cover our expenditures 
through the end of CI I966, During FT 196^1- our cash receipts from 
Germany (including the direct purchase of military material from 
U.S. producers) were approximately $750 million; receipts from 
F^rance, about $110 million; frcn Italy, about $70 million; and 
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from Australia, U.K. and Canada in the range of $50 to $65 
million eacht Among some of the major militaxT- Items Included 
In these transactions were HAWK> SERGEAKT and PERSHING missile 
systems for Germany; the M-113 armored personnel carriers and 
the HAWK and TERRIER/TAHrAR missile systems for Italy; and KC-135 
refueling tankers for France. In addition^ as reported last year, 
a nimber of cooperative logistics support arrangements have been 
consummated or are in negotiation, the most tniportant again with 
the Federal Republic of Germany. In addition to the balance of 
payments benefits, these eurrangemerrts provide an excellent 
opportunity for Increased standardization of equipment and common 
logistics procedures among Allied notions, particularly those in 
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XI. SSS^OEGZC OFFENSIVE AHD liEFEEfSIVE fOBCES 



This year for the first time ve are Including In a single chapter 
the discussion of the three najor prosrans which constitute our general 
nuclear var forces: The Strategic Offensive Forces, the Continental 
Air and Missile Defense Forces, and Civil Defense. 

I have made this change, not as a matter of style, but, rather to 
facilitate our analysis of the general nuclear nar problem. It was 
cleaj: last year that because of the close inter-relationship and, indeed, 
the Inter-actlon of the three major ccnponents of our general nuclear 
posture, the only practical way to deal with this problem is to incor- 
porate all three components in a single analyi^lcal framework. Only then 
can the true character of the general nuclear war problem in all Its 
dimensions be fully grasped and the relative merits of available SLLtem- 
atlves be properly evaluated. 

A. NA^njREI OF THE GEI9KRAL NUCLEAR WAR PROBLEM 

Because of its crucial importance to a discussion of our national 
security, I believe it would be useful to review briefly the nature of 
general nuclear war — even at the risk of covering ground with which 
OBoay of the members of this Committee are fully conversant. 

For purposes of this discussion, we can define general nuclear war 
as a war in which strategic nuclear weapons are launched against the 
homelands of the United States and the Soviet Union. Such attacks might 
be directed against militco^ targets only, against cities only, or 
against both types of targets, either simultaneously or with a delay. 
They might be selective in terms of specific targets attacked or they 
might be general. 

In such a war, the following types of strategic forces would be 

Involved : 

1. Strategic Offensive Forces 

• Manned bombers, strategic reconnaissance aircraft, 
ICBHs and submarine-launched missiles, and their 
associated suprport forces and eoninand and coitrol 
systems . 

2. Strategic Defensive Forces 

. Anti-aircraft defenses: manned interceptors; 
surface-to-air missiles; and their associated 
warning euid control systems (including a capabil- 
ity against air breathing missiles). 
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. Anti-ballistic missile defenses : anti-missile 
missiles together vltb the associated sensing^ 
data processing and cODmmnl cations systems; and 
the anti-submarine warfare forces directed against 
enenQr missile launching submarines^ together with 
the associated sound surveillance systems. 

• Anti-satellite defenses : Interceptor missiles and 
the space detection and traclcing systems. 

3. Civil Defense Programs 

. Fallout shelters, "warning, etc. 

Uhe strategic objectives of our general nuclear var forces are: 

1. To deter a deliberate nuclear attack upon the United 
States and its allies by maintaining a clear and convincing 
capability to Inflict unacceptable damage on an attacker, 
even vere tbat attacker to strike first; 

2* In the event such a var should nevertheless occur, 
to limit damage to our population and industrial capacity. 

The first of these capabilities we call "Assured Destruction", 
i.e., the capability to destroy both the Soviet Union and CoooDunlst 
China sis viable societies, even after a well planned and executed sur- 
prise attack on cur forces. Or, in the words of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff: 

"... the assured capability of destroying singly or 
In ccmblnatlon, the Soviet Union and the Connminlst satel- 
lites in Europe as national societies. In combination 
with theatre nuclear forces . • . ^he ability/ "to Impose 
culequate punishment on Red China for nuclear or non-nuclear 
aggression." 

The second capability ve call "Damage Limitation", I.e., the 

capability to reduce the weight of the enemy attack by both offensive 
and defensive meeisures and to provide a degree of protection for our 
population against the effects of nuclecur detonations. 

While, for the most part, I viU be discussing general nuclear var 
tram the point of view of the United States, It is Important to note 
that ve are actually dealing here with a two-sided problem. Assuming 
tbat both sides have the same general strategic objectives, which I 
believe to be the case, our Assured Destruction problen Is the Soviet 
Ubion's Damage Limiting problon, and our Damage Limiting problem is 



their Assured Destruction prohlem- The significance of this point vill 
become more apparent when we discuss the possible interactions hetween 
the U.S. and Soviet offensive-defensive programs later in this section. 

Viewed in this light, our Assured Destruction forces would include 
a portion of the ICBMs, the submarine-launched ballistic missiles 
(^JBte) and the manned bcoibers. The Damage Limiting forces would 
include the remainder of the strategic offensive forces (ICBMs, SLBMs 
and manned bombers), as well as area defense forces (manned interceptors 
and anti-sutenarine warfare forces), te rmina l defense farces (anti- 
bcanber surface-to-air missiles and anti-ballistic missile missiles), 
and passive defenses (fallout shelters, warning, etc.). The strategic 
offensive forces can contribute to the Damage Limiting objective by 
attacking enemy delivery vehicles on their bases or launch sites, pro- 
vided that our forces can reach them before the vehicles are launched 
at our cities . Area defense forces can destroy enemy vehicles enroute 
to thelx targets before they reach the target areas. Terminal defenses 
can destroy enemy weapons or delivery vehicles within the target areas 
before they impact. Passive defense measures can reduce the vulnera- 
bilily of our population to the weapons that do Impact. 

It is generally agreed that a vital first objective, to be met in 
full by our strategic nuclear forces, is the capability for Assured 
Destruction. Such a capability would, with a high degree of confidence, 
ensure that we could deter under all foreseeable conditions a calculated, 
deliberate nuclear attack upon the United States. What kinds and 
amounts of destruction we would have to be able to inflict on the 
Soviets In order to provide this assurance cannot be answered precisely. 
But, it seems reasonable to assume that the destruction of, say, 25 
percent of its population (roughly 50 million people) and two-thirds 
of its industrial capacity would mean the elimination of the Soviet 
Union as a major power for many years. Such a level of destruction 
would certainly represent intolerable punishment to any Industrialized 
nation and thus should serve as an effective deterrent. 

Once high confidence of an Assured Destruction capability has been 
provided, any further increase in the strategic offensive farces must 
be Justified on the basis of its contribution to the Damage Limiting 
objective. Here, certain basic principles should be noted. 

First, against the farces we eaqpect the Soviets to have during 
the next decade, it would be virtually Impossible for us to be able to 
provide anything approaching perfect protection for our population no 
matter how large the general nuclear war forces we were to g^ide, 
even if we were to strike first. Of course, the number of fatalities 
would depend on the size and character of the Soviet attack as well as 
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military and nan-4nllltary^ this tendency for dlzolnlshlng laarglnal 
returns sets a practical limit on bov such ve should spend for Damage 
Limiting programs . Accordingly^ the question of how much ve should 
spend on Damage Limiting programs can he decided only by carefully 
veighlng the costs against escpected benefits. 

Pervading the entire Damage Limiting problem is the factor of 
uncertainty of vhlch there ore at least three major types — technical, 
operational and strategic. ^Technical uncertainties stem fttm the 
question of whether a given system can be developed vith the perform- 
ance characteristics specified. Operational uncertainties stem from 
the question of whether a given system vlU actually perfom as planned 
In the operational environment. 

The third type, strategic imcertalnty^ Is perhaps the most 
troublesome since it steaas from the question of what our opponent or 
opponents will actually do — what kind of force they will actually 
build, what kind of attack they will actually launch, and how effective 
their weapons wiH actually be. What may be an optimum defense against 
one kind of attack may not be an optimum defense against a different 
kind of attack. For example, within a given budget, a NIKE X defense 
optimized for an attack by 200 ICBMs would defend more cities with 
fever interceptor missiles than a defense optimized for an attack by 
600 ICB^fe• Similarly, a I03CE X defense optimized against an attack by 
ICBffe with siniple penetration aids would have fewer high cost radars 
than one optimized against an attack by ICBMb with more advanced pene- 
tration aids. Thus, for a given cost, the efficiency of our defense 
depends upon the correctness of the assvmrptions we make during the 
design of these defenses and about the size and character of enemy 
attack. 

In the same way, the effectiveness of our strategic offensive 
forces in the Damage Limiting role would be critically dependent on 
the tiiTilng of a Soviet attack on U.S. urban targets. Our missile forces 
would be most effective against the Soviet bombers and ICBMs if the 
attack on our urban centers were withheld for an hour or more — an 
unlikely contingency. Our manned boanber forces would be effective In 
the Damage Limiting role only If the Soviet attack on our urban centers 
vere withheld for eight hours or more. 

To reduce the technical uncertainties, we rely on painstaking 
studies and research and developnent tests; and to hedge against the 
risks of technical failure, we support parallel development approaches. 
Ve try to cope with the OQperatiODal uncertainties by repeated testing 
in a simulated operational environment. We hedge against the 
strategic uncertainties by accepting a less than optimum defense 
against any one form of attack in order to provide seme defeiase against 
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several forms of attaxsk^ asd by pvtrchaslng "insurance"^ i»e,^ 
keeping open various options — to develop and deploy, for 
example, a new 'bonotber, a new interceptor, or an anti-missile 
defense system. 

How far we should go in hedging against these various 
uncertainties is one of the most difficult Judgments which 
have to be made* Analytical techniques can focus the issue 
but no mechanical rule can substitute for such Judgments. 

With these fcurtors in mliad, we can now examine the 
capabilities of the planned general nuclear war forces in 
the JJLght of o\xr two strategic objectives — Assured De- 
struction and Damage Limitation* 

B. CAPABILITIES OF THE PROGRAMED FORCES FOR ASSURED 
DESTRICTION 

In order to assess the capabilities of our general nuclear 
war forces over the next several years, we must take into 
account the size and character of the forces the Soviets are 
likely to have during the same period. As I pointed out in 
past appearances before this Cosnmittee, such long range pro- 
jections of eneny capabilltleB are, act best, only Informed 
estimates, particularly since they deal with a period beyond 
the production and deployment lead times of the weapon systems 
involved. Nevertheless, certcdn developanent and deploy- 
ment patterns which have already become apparent make it 
possible to identify likely future trends, at least In their 
broad outline. 

1. The Soviet Strategic Offensive-Defensive Forces 

By and large, the current estimates of Soviet strategic 
forces projected through nld-1970, which are suBBsarlzed in 
the table below, are of the same order of magnitude as the 
projections through mid-1969 which I discussed here last 
year: 




a* Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles 



At mid- 1967, ve estimate the Soviet Union vlll have between f/fii^ 

IBBBBB glsslleg on la unchers, exc luding those at the test ranges. 
This cGopares with the Q^S^HB^ estimated las^tyearfpr mid-1967* 
By mld-1970, this force Is e3q>ected t o grow t oHBB8l>K ^-^at year we 
estimated that the Soviets would haYe|^QQQ|by mld-1969« > 

The present Soviet ICBM force consists primarily of SS-7s, a 
small number of the later SS-8s and a very few of the first generation 
SS-6s. The SS-6 is a non-storable JJjOuld fuel missile with an 
estimated gro«« lift-off weight of j^^SS^ lbs and a CE P ''^'^WSK fUk 
The SS-7 has storable li quid fuel, a lift-off weight otWKBUw^^^ 
and a CEP otWBBj^W ^fhe SS-8 has non-stor^l^lquid fuel, lift- 
off weight ofWaHi^jrlbs "■ and a CEP of about HHIBL 

The SS-7s and 8s are dcplpycd in both a soft and a hard con- 
figuration: two launchers per soft site plus probably one refire 




missile; and three silos per hard site and probably no refire 
missiles. Our own eacperience siiggests th at the d esign hardness 
of their silos would fall in the range of psl compared 

with 300 psi or more for our silos. The deployment of the SS-8 
now appears to liave been curtailed. Last year we estimated that 
this missile had a very large payload. We now believe its pay- 
load is similar to the SS-J and that bot h missiles currently have 
a warhead with a yield of about H^HlriM. (The old SS-6 has a 
warhead yield of We believe that the SS-7s entering 

the for ce this year may carry a warhead with a yield of about 
BKtlKB that some of the missiles already deployed may also 
be retrofitted with this warhead. 

The Soviets are also working on a follow-on missile, designated 
the SS-9, which is expected to become operational in I965. Probably 
larger than the SS-7/SS-8, the SS-9 night carry a warhead with a 
yield as high &s|^|^|^^l We expect that this missile will be 
deployed in a one silo per site hard configuration. 

The SS-10, another new system about which we have little infor- 
mation, is currently undergoing tests. This system could also be- 
CGoe oi>erational in late 196^, The Soviets are still far behind us 
in solid fuel technolo^^ and have yet to deploy any kind of longer 
range solid fuel missile. 

b. MRBMs/IRBMb 

The Soviets appear to have leveled off their MRBM (1020 n.mi) 
and IBBM (2200 n.mi.) programs at about 75O launchers, about 
the same level estimated last year. This force is deployed in a 
four launcher per site soft configuration (plus a re-fire capability), 
a three launcher per site configuration for the hardened IRBMs, and 
a four launcher per site configuration for the heurdened MRBMs. We 
expect that th e war head yields of Soviet MR/IRBMs will be in the 
kiloton to the m MP range* There is no evidence of a follow-on 
MR/IRBM developineat. ; : • 

c. Submarine Launched Balilstlc Missiles 

The trend In Soviet submarine construction is not very clear. 
There is some evidence that the construction of the ballistic missile 
G- and H-class submarlnies has stopped. Almost all Soviet ballistic 
missile submarines . a re equipped with the 3^0 n.ml. beOJ.lstlc missile 
vhich has a yield of |BHH|H| MT. The submarine oust surface 
to fire. 

One G-class submarine has recently been converted to serve as a 
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test vehicle for the 70O n.mi. submerged- launch ballistic missile. 
The Soviets will probably retrofit all of their present force of 
H-clas6 submarines and at least some G-class submarines with the 
7CK) n.mi. ballistic missile. The Soviets also have under construc- 
tion a submarine which is estimated to be the first of a new, 
nuclear -powered ballistic missile class. The first unit of this 
new class probably will enter service during 19^5 soaA may carry 
more missiles than the three carried by the G and H classes — 
possibly four to eight. By mid-1970, the Soviet force could have 
the capability of caxrying between 157-2^ ballistic missiles, about 
the same level estimated last year for mid-1969. 

d. Manned Bombers 

There is no evidence that the Soviets are developing a new 
heavy bomber. Barring this possibility, the projected reduction 
in both the heavy and medium bomber and tanker forces will continue, 
reaching a level of 1^30-690 bombers /tankers by I970. The output of 
BLIUDER medium bombers, the only bomber we beJ.ieve is still in 
production, will probably continue to be shared between long range 
and naval aviation and it is believed that in 1970 there will be 
some ?00-300 of these bombers in the Long Range Aviation forces. 
Most oC the BADGER medium bombers will have been phased out by that 
time. 

Currently it is estimated tlie BADGER medlimi bombers do not 
fi^-e prominently in Soviet plans for an initial bomber attack 
against North America. Nevertheless, considering the requirements 
for /iTctic stagin^i and refueling, as well as non-combat attritior. 
factors, it is believed that at present up to 150 EAlXJERs could 
arrive over l;orth American target areas on two-way missions. The 
combat radiu:: of theso bombers would limit such attacks to tar-gets 
in Greenland, Cazintla, Alaska, and the extreme noi'thi:e£-tern U.S. The 
-hort ri-n^e of the BLDiriilll medi'-im bomber maXe^ it even le^s suitable 
tiiivii the B/\DG3H for atte.cks against North America. At present it is 
estimated that the Soviets could put somewhat over 100 heavy bcmibers 
over target areas in the U.S. on two-way mission?. Hcr»/ever, the 
ui^e of Soviet heav;,' bombers in maritime reconnaissance roles leads 
to the belief that a few of these aircraft might be diverted to 
that mission. 

e. Manned Bomber Defense 

The Soviets, over the peist ten years, have m.^ade very large in- 
vestments in anti-bomber defenses. After a marked buildup in the 
manned Interceptor force during the 1950s, the inventory has since 
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teen gradually declining, a trend ve eacpect to be accelcrate^Ji 
future rears. At iidd'196k, ve estiiaated the Soviets hadMW 
■B interceptors, down troai if275-^60 at aiid-1961. Although ve 
estimate that there will be continuing delivery of small numbers 
of current model interceptors over the next several years^he 
total inventory is expected to drop to a level of about j^^" 
aircraft by mid-19T0 as the older models are phased out. 

« 

We believe that the buildup of the Soviet SA-2 surface-to- 
air missile force, vhich has been un der way for some years, is 
now leveling off at about ■i^HF sites. This second generation 
missile is moderately effective against bombers at medium and high 
altitudes but of limited effectiveness against low altitude attacks. 
The deployment of the SA-S missile, vhich Is apparently designed to 
engage low altitude penetrators, is still continuing on a modest 
scale. Present deployments of this system suggest that it will 
most likely be employed in conrparatively limited numbers as a si^- 
plement to the existing SA-2 defense complex. 

f • Ballistic Missile Defenses 

We had previously stated that the Soviiets appeared to be con- 
structing an anti-missile defense system at Ijeningrad vhich might 
be operational as early as mid-1965 and possibly one at MOscow 
to be operational about mid-196T. Although there is considerable 
uncertainty, evidence indicates that the Leningrad system may 
veil have a capability primarily against aerodynamic vehicles 
rather than ballistic missiles. A large radar at Moscov, apparently 
phase-array, appears to be associated vlth their satellite tracking 
efforts. However> these statements must be considered provisional, 
pending additional evidence . 

2. Adequacy of Our Sla^ategic Offensive Forces for Assured 
Destruction > 

In evaluating our Assured Destruction capability, it is help- 
ful to note the distribution of the population and Industry In the 
Soviet Union* 
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Cumulative Distribution of Estimated 197O Population 
and Industry by Size of Urban Area 



USSR U,S, 

Industrie^. Industrial 

Population Capacity Pppulation Capacity 

Rank lMllllons}i5b of TaHaXM of Total; (Millions of Total)^^ of Total; 
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11.1 




13.1 


21. l^ 
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12.5 
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12.6 


5.2 
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28.6 


13.6 


17-5 
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20.3 


8.3 


25.0 


52.8 


25.1 


33.1 
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28.8 
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36.0 


70.1 


33.5 


kk.2 


50 


kk.7 


18.3 


52.0 


97.5 


i46.5 


58.0 


100 


58. 7 


2^4.. 0 


61^.0 


112.0 


57-0 


69.6 


150 


67.0 


27.4 


69.0 


130.0 


62.0 


75.8 


200 


73.^ 


30.0 


73.0 


136.0 


65.0 


80.3 



(Hote: The total population base for the Soviet Ublon was taken to 
be the projected 1970 population of 2^ million^ vhereas the 
total population base for the U*S. was the 2970 projected 
base of 210 ailllon.) 



The ten largest urban area^ In the Soviet Union vlU 
account for about one-fourth of the industrial cc^acity coo- 
pared with one-third in the United States. But this disparity 
in the degree of industrial concentration narrcxrs when larger 
nuBbers of urban areas are considered. Thus^ in both countries, 
about three-fourths of the industrial capacity will be located 
In the 200 largest urban areas. 



The destructive potential of a nuclear attack on the 
Soviet Uhlon may be seen in the table below (the destructive 
potential of a Soviet attack on the Qiited Stactes vlU be 
taken up later). 
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Soviet Population 

. As a Fxmcrtlon of~ Itellyerea rfarl 

(Assumed total population or 2¥) jBULUbn; 
urban pqpulatiaa of XkO 2Billlo&) 
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In the above table, we have assmned that the delivered varheads 
vou ld ha^e a yield of one MP, vhich Is the approximate size of both 
t^^e H^^^fej^^^M fil jftMBff^ varheads , To assess the difference vblch a 
fallout shelter program might make, ve have calculated the destructive 
potential of 'various' size attacks: first, on the basis that only the 
existing level of fallout protection In the Soviet Union, ^ch we 
believe to be minimal, would be continued; and second, on the basis 
that a new nation-wide, fallout shelter system would be cccstructed. 

Per haps the most ' important point to be hated fran this table Is 
that 200 ■■■warhe^s, deUvered on Soviet urban areas so as to 
maximize fataUties, would kill almost 50 million people and destroy 
nearly two-thirds of the industrial capacity of the Soviet Union. 

If the number of delivered varheads were quadrt5)led to 800, 
the proportion of the total' population destroyed would only be 
doubled and the proportion of industrial capacity destroyed would . 
be Increased by only one-slxth. Further Increases In the nanber of • 
warheads delivered produce smaller and smaller Incre^es In the per- 
centage of the population destroyed and negligible Increases In the 
Industrial c^>aclty destroyed. This is so because ve woaLd have to 
bring under attack smaller and smaller cities, each requiring one 
delivered warhead. Ih fact, when ve go beyond about. 85O delivered 
varheads, ve would :be -attacking cities of less than SPiOOO pecrple. 

Based on the: projected Soviet threat for the early 19708 and 
the most likely planning factors for that tine period, our calculsctions 
show that even after absorbing a Soviet first strike, we could, if 
we wished, target the already authorized strategic missile force 
just against Soviet population centers and cause about. 105 aliaion 
fatalities and destroy abou* 80 percent of^ their industrial capacity. 
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If ve vere also to target our Mazmed bonibers in a foHcw-on attack 
against their urban areas^ ve would Increase fatalities by ten to 
15 lollHon az^ industrial destruction by another percent or tvo* 
The 600 additional weapons which these bonbers could deliver would, 
for the Bost part, have to be targeted against cities of only ten to 
twenty thousand population. Within Halts, these predictions of our 
Assured Destruction ec^ablUty would not be substantially affected by 
changes in the presently projected size of the Soviet ICBM force. 

As for CoBsmuilst China, during the program period, our theatre 
forces alone should be able to Inflict the , level of destruction re- 
quired. However, if J^mUBHHBI 1^^°^^®° were employed, 
100 missiles attacking the largest ^0 Comnmlst Chinese cities would 

kill aboirt U5 million, including JO percent of the urbem population, 
and destroy 75 percent of the InduBtrlal capacity. Although the 
nuraber of fatalities would be small conqpared with the very large 
population of China, such an attack would destroy most of the key 
governmental, technical and managerial personnel and a large pro- 
portion of the skilled workers. 

I believe it Is clc^ar from these figures that, based on eaqpected 
operational characteristic s, only a portion (perhaps half) of our 
total ICBM and POLARIS force (17IO missiles) and none of the strategic 
bcoibers would be req.uired to Inflict on the Soviet Union and Conmuiist 
China xmacceptably high levels of destruction.^ The remaining ele- 
ments of the strategic offensive forces have been procured because 
It is believed they, along with our air defense forces, will limit 
dfiimage to the U.S. In the event deterrence fails. The requirement 
for strategic offensive forces for this purpose and their relation- 
ship to the defensive forces (aircraft and missile defenses, fallout 
shelters, etc.) will be discussed later. 

The fact that the programed missile force alone — if used solely 
to create damage to the pop\2latlon and Industry of the Soviet Union 
and China — more than provides an adequate capability for Assured 
Destruction does not mean that the Assured Destructloi Job might not 
be done more efficiently "by bcoibers alone or with higher assurance 
by a mix of bcnbiers and missiles. To test the first possibility, 
i.e., using bocibers alone, we have examined the cGaparatlve cost and 
effectiveness of four alternative strategic offensive systems 
which could be available by the early 1970s — MINUrEMAH, POLARIS, 
B-52/SRAM and AJBA/SRAM (SRAM is a new air-to-ground missile; 
AMSA Is the new bomber proposed by the Air Force). Each 
system was separately targeted against the Soviet urbaxi/ 
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Izidustrlal cGtogplex so aa to bring uxider attack about I50 cities 
coQtalxilng one-quarter of the population and two-thirds of the 
industrial capacity. Tlsing the operational factors expected for 
the early 19708> any one of the foUcwlng forces alone could^ 
vlth a high degree of confidence^ destroy the. l^*clty target 
eoaqplex: 

(a) MZnuCEMAN; 5^ operational launchers^ vlth a 
total systons cost of about $2.5 billion. If the 
Soviets vere to deploy an anti-missile defense system 
around 1^ of their larger cities and if the Soviets 
asslgoed 300 of their ICBMb to attack our KUnXEEMAK foree^ 
9^0 pperatiooal launchers would be required^ vlth a 
5-year systems cost of $A*5 billion* 

(b) POLARIS: 6kO POLARIS A-2/A-3 alssiles, with 

a 5-year systems cost of $4 billion* If the Soviets vere 
to deploy an axxtl-alsslle defense around 15 of their larger 
cities j an additional ten submarines carrying an ioproved 
missile (POSEIDON) vould be required vlth a 5-year systems 
cost for the entire force of about $6 billion* 

(c) B-52/SRAM: 160 operationally deployed aircraft^ 
vlth a total 5-yeaa^ systems cost of about $2 bllllon> 
assuming alert aircraft survive the initial attack* If 
the Soviets vere to deploy an ia^oved azrti-banber de- 
fense (vlth the same effectiveness the Army estimates 

for an advanced anti-bonber system ve currently have 
under study), 50O deployed aircraft would be required 
vlth a 5 -year systems cost of about $5*5 billion* 

(d) ^GA/SRMii 100 operationally deployed aircraft 
vlth a 5*year systems cost of $6* 0-7*0 billion^ again 
assming alert aircraft survive* If the Soviets vere to 
deploy the iiaproved ant 1 -bomber defense system cited 
above, and If only 50 percent of the AMSAs could be 
maintained on ground alert, 350 operationally deployed 
aircraft vould be required vlth a ^^year systems cost 

of $16.18 billion* 



The four alternative programs and their approximate costs are 
sunmarlzed below: 
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POLARIS_y 
B-52/SRAh£/ 



(In Billions} 
Existing Soviet Ikproved Soviet 

D efenses D efenses 



1^.0 
2.0 
6,0 - 7*2 



6.0 

5.5 
16.0-18.0 



3^ 5-year systems costs consist of the remaining R&D and 
investment costs (including nissile replaceanent) for 
lY 1966 throiigh 1970,' plus five full years of operating 
cost. 

2/ 5-year costs consist of all nodification costs (incltad- 
Ing life extension of the B-52G and H) from FI 1966 
through 1970, the develppetezxt and procurement of SRAM, 
and five full years of operating cost. 

It Is clear that M^A vould be the most expensive vay of 
acccngpllshlng this particular task* 

TOds leaves the second q.Tie8tion to be answered — vould a mixed 
force of bcBribers and missiles provide greater confidence that ve 
could achieve our Assured Destruction objective? There are two 
principal arguments usually advanced to siQiport the case for a mixed 
missile and bcnber force. 

a. CcBtpllcatlng the Eaaeny's Defensive Problem - It Is clear 
that as long as ve have strategic aircraft the eneny cannot effectively 
defend himself against ballistic missiles without concurrently defend- 
ing himself against the aircraft and their alr-to-surface missiles 
(A^). Conversely, defense against aircraft without concurre^^£-_ 
fense against ballistic missiles also leaves hln vulnerable. 



^^^^^^^^^^^ the absence of a bcniber threat^ the Soviets could 

^re^Slocat^hese resources to their strategic offensive forces, or 
their airtl-mlBslle defenses or some o ther military proji prsm vhlch might 
cause us even greater difficulties 




This fact, however, does not necessarily argue for a large bcober 
force. Most of the major elements of cost in an anti-aircraft defense 
system (e.g., the ground enviroment and part of the interceptor force) 
are quite insensitive to the size of the opposing bcnber force. The 
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requireaent for surfaee-to^alr missiles Is a ronctlon of the 
nmiber of targets to be defended rather than the number of 
attacking baobers. Since the Soviets vouXd not knov In advance 
vhleh targets oar bondbers would attack, they would have to con- 
tinue to defend all of the targets* Accordingly, their expendi- 
tures for air defense are likely to be about the same regardless 
of whether we have a relatively small bonber force or a large one* 

b* Hedging Uncertainties in the Dependability of our Strategic 
Offensive Forces • The percentage of the "Utait Eq^ilpment*' of a 
partieulBr system irtilch can be depended i^on to penetrate to the 
target is termed the System Dependability Rate. There are four major 
factors which determine thia rate: readiness, survivability, re- 
liability and penetration* The readiness (alert) rate is the 
proportion of the operational force which can imnediately respond 
to an execution order; the pre-launch survival rate Is the propor- 
tion of the alert operational f oree which is expected to survive 
an eneo^ attack in operating condition; the reliability rate is the 
probability that the surviving '^alezt" missiles or aircraft will 
operate successfully, exclusive of enesQr defensive action; the 
penetration rate is the probability that a reliable system will 
survive ensa^ defenses to detonate its warhead* 

The readiness and reliability rates of our Kuiui'iaWN and 
POLARIS missiles are good and improving* We are providing sub- 
stantial cnounts of money for extensive testing programs* Kiere 
can be no reasonable doubt that, for the time period In question, 
the readiness and reliability of these systems will be fully 
satisfactory* 

Having completed its 2^shot operational test program in 
1963 with a very good score, the POLARIS A-2 had 100 percent success 
in the eight follow-on tests conducted In 1961*. Well over 200 wea- 
pon system readiness tests were conducted aboard submarines on patrol 
during 196k and 95 percent of the missiles were found ready for 
launch within the allotted time* 

The POLARIS A-3 had 19 successes out of 20 demonstration and 
shakedoim firings* Operational testing is scheduled to begin later 
this year* 

Of the 3k MIBUTaiAN I operational tests conducted to date, 
7I* percent have been successful. Readiness Inspections conducted 
last year found MINUTEMAB I able to count down successfully 9^ per- 

of the time* MIRUIEMAn II has eoqpleted four of its develop- 
ment firings — all successful* 
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Shown below Is a coi^parieon of the System Dependability Bates 
of the three strategic veapon systems which consti-bite the bulk of 
our Strategic Offensive Forces today. 

Systems Depezidabllity Under Assumed Retaliatory CopditiODs 
( Alert Force Increment^ January 1, 19o5) 












With regard to survival, it is highly unlikely that the Soviets, 
even by the eariy i9T0e, would be able to destroy any significant 
number of POIARIS, submarines at sea. I aa convinced that they do not 
have this capability now. Hor is it likely that they would be willing 
to ccBBilt the extremely large amounts of resources required to achieve 
an effective cai)abillty in the future, especially in view of the range 
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of our POLffilS mlsslleB. Since the Soviet Intercontinental n lBaia ^ 
force, estlMted at kCO»TX> launchers In mid-1970> ^a«e over 
1,000 hardened and diaperaed U.S. ICBIto, I believe that our land- 
baaed mlaailea alao hanre hi|^ aurvlTBl potential. 

I mnot aa confident of the eurvival potential of our aircraft. 
If f or aiv of a nianber of reasons, they are not launched within the 
MW»e warning tine, they could be caught on their hone bases by an 
eneqy IGBK or SISH. attack. 

With regard to penetration, the deployment of an effective 
Soviet anti-balUBtic aisaile system could degrade the capability 
of our current niselles, Bcwever, It appears unlikeOy that the 
Soviets vill deploy in this decade or the early 1970s a system having 
the potential effectiveness of even the BIKE X. If and when the 
Sovleta deploy anti-balllstlc missile defenses, our penetration aids 
and multiple warheads should keep the "entry price of missile ^ 
attacks against defended targets within tolerable limits. ( Price 
la defined aa the number of missiles that must be placed over the 
defended target area to ensure that the target is destroyed. } 

Aircraft also wlU face penetration difficulties. Our studies 
have shown that an effective anti-boober defense is a necessary 
ccMplenent to an anti-missile defense and that the two should have 
an "inter-locked** deployment to avoid obvious vulnerabilities. The 
cost of an effective anti-boniber defenae appears to be much less 
than the cost of a coB^arably effective antlnalSBile defenae. 

In stnaary, I see Uttle merit to the arguaent that bombers 
are needed in the ikaaured Deirtniction t61j6 because our missiles are 
not dependable. But I do recognize that presently unforeseeable 
changes in the situation may occur against which a boaiber force 
Might possibly provide a hedge. Therefore, aa v^ll^^^ 
Iflrter, I propose to retain the option to maintain indefinitely 
bomber unite in our Strategie Offenalve Forces. 

C. CAPABILIPIES OP THE PROCHMMED PORCBS KB DAHAGE LIMIM!I0H 

The ultimate deterrent to a deUberate Soviet nuclear attack 
on the Tkiited States is our clear and unnlstakable ability to destroy 
the Soviet Ttolon as a viable aociety. But if deterrence falls, 
whether by accident or mlacalculatlon, it la essential 
be avail^le to limit the dnage of such an attack to ouraelvea aod 
our Alliea. 

The tftllity of the Strategic Offensive Itarces in the Baaage 
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lialtlng role Is «srltlcadly dependeirt on the tlalngof tte So^^ 
attack m U.S. «-tan targetB. For exaa^le. If a ?^«V"^^^„ 
attack on U.S. cities vere to be delayed for one ^ff ^ «are after 
Mrttack on U.S. BlUtary t^gets (an unlikely contlngenqO,o»r 
rtrS^S Sssiles (vM^can reach f tS^flght 
Union in less than one hour) could significantly "^f^fLnf Se^ 
i^lLt attack hy destroylns prior to •■^ch a large part of the 
Soviet forces vlthheld for Me against our cities. 

If a Soviet .isslle attack on cities vere he del^ for eight 
hours or aore after the attack on »ilf*«5,1^"8«l^?S 
^e could also contribute to this objective. However, if tte 
S^rts^ to launch their attack against our urbm areas ^ the 
SSLT" a general nuclear var, our Strategic " 
^■^iles aS bonbers - -f^^V^f^r^f t^"::^e^^e 

■ since we have na w ^^^^ l^^l^.^^or. 
a nuclear attack upon the Ttaltea stages, we aanace to our-. 

Although a deUberste nuclear attack upon the Uhlted States by 
the S^^on^ see« a highly -r^^^o^'^e^i^J^^ ot 
our vmmlstakable Assured Destruction oapabiUty, it "^J^frr^ 
^sT^Z^on because of the enennous consequences it would have. 

To appreciate funy the li^plications of a Sortet '^^^^^ 
our citiX tt IS ^ to e:ca^ the Assured Destruction^ 





United States Population and Industry Destroyed 
As a Function of Delivered Warheads 
(Assuned 19T0 total population of 210 ffliUion^ 
urban population of 1^0 million) 



Delivered Ltd. Fallout Protection Ifatlon-Wlde Fallout Program Ind. 
Warheads Urban Total Ifrban Toted Cap> 
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Several points are evident £rca. the above table. First, it is 
clear that with limited fallout protection, a Soviet attack on our 
urban areas consisting of even 100 delivered var heads (each vlth a 
10 ML yield) would cause great loss of life — 79 million fatalities 
in the areas attacked and 88 million fatalities nation-vide or k2 per- 
cent of the total population. The high level of fatalities from 100 
delivered warheads reflects the heavy concentration of population in 
our large cities. The dlffllnlshlng return from larger numbers of 
delivered warheads slniply reflects the fact that smaller and smaller 
cities would have to be targeted as the scaLLe of the attack was 
raised. Second, the table clearly demonstrates the distinct utlli*^ 
of a nation-wide fallout shelter progrsm in reducing fatalities, at 
all levels of attack. Third, the table shows that 100 delivered war- 
heads would destroy about 39 percent of our industrial capacity* Each 
successive doubling of the number of delivered warheads would increase 
the destruction of our industrial capacity by only ten percentage 
points. 

In order to assess the potential of various Damage Limiting pro- 
grams we have tested a number of "balanced" defense postures at 
different budget levels. These postures are designed to defend against 
an assumed Soviet threat in the early 1970s consisting of 2kO soft 
ICEH launchers, 387 bard ICEH launchers, 230 submarine-launched bal- 
listic missiles, l4o heavy bombers and 200 medium bombers. In general, 
these figures lie well within the range of the estimates for fflid-1970, 
which I discussed earlier. 

In order to Illustrate the critical nature of the timing of 
the Soviet attack, we \ised two limiting cases. First, we assumed 
that the Soviets would initiate nudeau: wsu: with a simultaneous 
attack against our cities and military targets. Second, we assumed 
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that they would delay their attack against our cities for at least 
cme hour — the tine It would take for us to retaliate against 
their military targets with our missiles* 

Zb both cases^ we assumed that all new systems will perfom 
essentially as estimated since our main purpose here was to gain 
an Insight into the overall problem of limiting damage. 

The results of this aoalysls are stnnarized in the table below. 

Estimated Effect on U.S> Natalities of Aaditions to th^ 
to)roved Damage Limiting Program 
( Based on 1970 population 5 210 million) 

Additional millons of U.S. Fatalities 

Investment Early ugSan Attack Delayed Urban Attack 
$ 0 biuTon m$ - ^P? 

5 billion 120 90 

13 billion 96 59 

25 billion 78 In 

The $3 billion of additional ixrvestmexxt (of which about $2 bilUon 
would ccoe from non-Federal sources) would provide a full fallout 
shelter program for the entire population. The $15 billion level 
would add about $8-l/2 billion for a limited deployment of a low cost 
configuration of a missile defense system, plus about $1-1/2 billion 
for new m«mned bcoiber defenses. The $25 billion level would provide 
an additional $8-1/2 billion for antlnnlssile defenses (for a total of 
about $17 billion) and another $l-l/2 billion for liaproved manned 
bomber defenses (for a total of $3 billion). 

The utility of the strategic missiles in the Damage Limiting 
role depends entirely on the timing of the Soviet attack, l.«*, on 
whether our missiles arrive before the enemy's vehicles are launched 
against our cities. I!ven in the case of a delayed attack, U.S. 
missiles targeted to destroy Soviet vehicles before launch do not 
show a high utility for their cost in the Dsonage Limiting role beyond 
the point where one reliable missile has been targeted against each 
Soviet long range aviation base and missile site (a total of not more 
than 460 aiming points in the early 1970s). The number of missiles 
required for this purpose are already included in the forces programed 
through 1970* 

The table above demonstrates the very high utility of a full 
nation-wide fallout shelter program In the Damage Limiting role, 
regardless of the timing of the acttack on urban areas. A transfer 
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of resources ftron faOXout shelters to other defense systems vould 
result in substantially less effective defense postures for any 
given budget level, as shewn helov: 



Estimated Effect of Fallout Protection on P. 3, Fatality Levels 
For Severed Damage Limiting Programs 
(Based on 1970 total population of 210 iSllion) 



Millions of U.S. Pstalities 



Additional 
divestment 



Kxrtection nxtection 



Partial PuU 



Early Urban Attack 



Delayed Urban Attack 
Partial Fall 
Pt^ection Protection 



$ 0 billion 
5 billion 
15 billion 
2^ billion 





The figures indicate that in the case of an early attack on our 
urban centers, for the same level of survivors, any Damage Ijiiniting 
program which excludes a complete fallout shelter system vould cost 
at least twice as much as a program which includes such a system, even 
under the favorable assumption that the Soviets would not exploit our 
lack of fallout protection by surface bursting their weapons upwind 
of the fallout areas. Fallout shelters should have the highest 
priority of any defensive system because they decrease the vulnerability 
of the population to nuclear contamination imder all types of ecttaek* 
Against the wide range of \trban/military attacks a complete fallout 
shelter system alone would save about 30 million lives (over and above 
the present partial protection) and, therefore, should be a first com- 
ponent of any larger Daasge Limiting program. 

At the $15 aiad $25 billion budget levels, the bulk of the 
additional funds vould go to nisslle defense. A high confidence in 
the assumed effectiveness of the missile defense system would, have 
to be assiored before connitment to such large escpenditures would be 
justified. At the higgler budget levels, missile defenses would also 
have to be inter-locked with either local or area bomber defenses in 
order to avoid having one type of threat undercut a defense against 
the other. 

Although missiles clearly have a better chance than bombers of 
destroying enoqy offensive forces before they are launched, because 
they ra n reach them much sooner, we also examined the effectiveness 
of booibers in the Damage Limiting role. In one such analysis we com- 
pared a strategic aircraft — the AKSA — and two strategie bIssIIab ~ 
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HUIDTIEMAN IX and an laprOFed Blsslle for the 1970s. (This inproved 
alBslle, vhlch could "be developed and deployed within the sane tlae 
freaas as the fiGk, woulil he ahle to carry ntultlple, independently- 
directed re-exibxy vehicles enahUng a single niesile to attack several 
different targets.) The results of this analysis are shown in highly 
stBonary fom in the folloving table* 



THE EFEIOTIVEHESS AUD COSTS OF AliCERIMTIVE aTRATBGIC WEAPON STOTM 

IH TBE DAMAOE LBOTIIXx ROLE 




I recognize that there are many uncertainties with regard to both 
the afisuBttrtJions aoi the planning factors used in this analysis. How- 
ever, I believe that it does demonstrate clearly at least one Importaiit 
point, nanely, that there are less costly ways of destroying Soviet 
missiles and aircraft before launch than by developing and deploying 
a new A16A. 

One final point should be noted with respect to this caaparison 
of missiles and bombers in the Damage Limiting role* While the costs 
shown are those pjer target destroyed, no allowance has been made for 
the fact that the enmy missile silos and bomber fields are far more 
likely to be en^rty by the time the bcnbers pass over tiian when the 
missiles arrive. 
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with regard to the SLBM threat, only neolnal funds were allo- 
cated to extra antl-suhmarlne defense for Saaiaee IJ»l*lfe «* «^ 
hudget leyel, since the antl-lCBM defense ^ 

threat. PuU advaatage vould, of course, he t-^n^^ ASW 
SiSblUtles ve have already for control of sea e«»7«i»^<^ °" 

r^lon to an Imprenred Sovle* SLBM force could be (l) more ASM 

?^s ^ (2) «^ terminal anti-halllstic i«ls6lle defuse «(3) -are 
of each. The decision vouU be based on the nature of tte Soviet 
irS^LrtTan^ the ratio of the total SU« threat to the total 

ICBM threat. 

There remains the poaslMUty of a small nuclear attack cm the 
ilblted States by a nation other than the Soviet Utalon. Since the 
^lefaS^U probably see a Proliferation of »"cle^ 
strategic delivery systema, and remembering that a single thermo- 
nuclear weapon coulxt kill as many Americans aa vere lost In the 
entire Second Warld War, thla may ^ecco»e an l^ortant problem. Ac- 
cOTdirwly, ve have undertaken a nuniber of studies In this area. 
^^Sid^ conclusion is that a small, balanced defense 
i^l^STa^erate clyll defense effort and a very lov fe?««y^fP^- 
Z^ att slinpllfled configuration of the KIKE X syrt^n (which is 
?^Sn?caVi?^ible without coanitment to a f^-^^^^^S^^^ 
c3 InSed, significantly reduce fatalities from 
HS^v4r, the W^ce of such an attack that we can now foresee 
v^T^ c™iBt China, a^ the lead tiirn. for that natlonto 
de^lc^anH^oy an effective ballistic missile system 
reaching the Ttoited States is greater than we require to dQ»lfly the 
defense. 

lb siBBmary, several la^portant conclusions may be dr«m frcB 
our anaOysls of the Damage Ualtlng problem: 

(1) With no new U.S. defense against nuclear attack in 
the early l^TOs, the Soviet strategic off^ive 
forces would be able to inflict a v^ high Ijvel of 
fatalities on the ttoited States — d)0ut 100 to 

1^ minion. 

(2) A nation-wide civil defense proej'am costly ^JflfJ^f 
bllUon could reduce fatalities by about 30 million. 

C^) A larae. balanced Damage Limiting program for an 
t^lo^*20bimon could reduce fatam 
with an early urban attack another W) million — to 
a level of about 80 million. 
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(4) There is no defense progrem vithln this general 

range of expenditures vhlch vould reduce fatalities 
to a level nuch belov 60 allllon unless the Soviets 
delayed their attack on our cities. 

Moreover^ ve have thus far not taTn*n Into account a factor vhlch 
I touched on at the beginning of this discussion, and that is possible 
Soviet reactions which could serve to offset our Damage Limiting 
initiatives. Let me illustrate this point vlth the following exezople. 
Suirpose we had already spent an additional $15 billion for a balanced. 
Damage Limiting posture of the type I described earlier, expecting 
that it would limit fatalities to 96 million In the event of a Soviet 
first striloe against our cities. We then decide to spend another $10 
billion to reduce the fatalities to 78 million. If the Soviets choose 
to offset this increase In survivors, they should be able in the 1970s 
to do so by adding about 2^0 improved ICBMs with penetration aids, 
at a cost of perhaps about $6 billion, or 60 percent of our cost. 

At each successively higher level of U.S. eacpendittnres, the ratio 
of our costs for Damage Limitation to the Soviet's costs for Assured 
Destruction becomes less and less favorable for us. Indeed, at the 
level of spending required to limit fatalities to about k2 million In 
a large Soviet first strike against our cities, we would have to spend 
on Damage Limiting programs about four times what the Soviets would 
have to spend on damage, creating forces, i^e.j their Assured Destruc- 
tion forces. 




but it does 

imder score the fact that beyond a certain level of defense the cost 
advantage lies increasingay with the offense, and this fact must be 
taken Into account in any decision to cnrriml t ourselves to 
lays for additional defensive measures 




In the light of the foregoing analysis, it seems to me that there 
are six major Issues involved in our TC I966-I97O general nuclear war 
programs. Hheae issues concern: 
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1. The development and deployment of a new manned bcnber 
(sstiii»ted five-year systems cost for a force of 200 operational 
aircraft — $8.9 to $11.5 billion). 

2. The size of the strategic missile force (estimated five- 
year cost for an additional 200 HrHOTaWN II niBslles — $1. 3 
billion). 

3. The overall level of the antl -bomber defense program 

(estimated five-year cost if units proposed for phaseout are 
retained in the forces — $300 to $350 million). 

k. The production and deployment of a new manned interceptor 
(estimated five-year cost for force of 2l6 operational aircraft — 
$4 billion). 

5. The production and deployment of the NIKE X anti-missile 
system (estimated five-year cost — $2*^ mllUon), 

6. The construction of fallout shelters for the entire 
population (estimated cost to Individuals, state, local and Federal 
Government $5 billion). 

The first two issues are related to the Strategic Offensive Forces, 
the next three to the Strategic Defensive Forces and the last to the 
Civil Defense Program. I will discuss each of them in context with our 
other proposals for these three cci^onents of our general nuclear war 
posture. 

D. STRATEGIC OFFENSIVE FORCES 

The force structure proposed for the FY 1966-1970 period is shown 
on Table 2 of the set of tables attadhed to this statement. The format 
of this table is the same as that used last year except that the strategic 
reconnaissance aircraft are grouped together in a separate sub-category. 

1. The Development and Deployment of a New Manned Bodber 

I believe our analysis of the general nuclear war problem in the 
early 1970s clearly demonstrates that the destructive potential of our 
missile force alone should provide a most persuasive deterrent to a 
deliberate Soviet attack on the United States. Nevertheless, for 
reasons which I have already discussed, it would seem wise to keep 
open the option of continuing at least seme manned bombers in our 
strategic offensive forces indefinitely, if need be. Olhis we propose 
to do. 
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with appropriate malnteDance and modification^ the current B-528 
con be operated j safely and effectively ^ through the early 19708. About 

blUlon has already been programed for the strengthening of the 
fuselage and tall structure^ the provision of structural vlng fasteners^ 
flight safety modlficatloas, capi(blllty linproveinents such as new radars 
and ECM equipment and depot maintenance* Another $339 million Is 
Included In our FI 1966 budget request for these purposes and roughly 
$930 million more vlll be required during the Ff 1967-1970 period. On 
the basis of a detailed study of the problems Involved, ve are confident 
that the B-^SCs, Ds, Es, and Fs (currently numbering about 368 aircraft) 
can be safely and effectively operated through 1970-72; and the B-^^Ss 
and Hs (currently numbering about 289 aircraft) beyond FT 1975* 

Considering the present size of the B-^2 force ^ 630 operational 
aircraft, and the continuing availability of two wings of B-58 medium 
bombers, we do not believe that the expenditure of about $70 million 
over the next few years to keep two squadrons (30 U«E« aircraft) 

In safe operating condition would be Justified. These are the oldest 
and least effective B-526. The two squadrons have been reflexed to 
Guam to replace the B-U76* Eight other B-52B8 are being used for 
training. 

We now propose to phase out the latter In Ff 196^. Additional B-52 
aircraft will be activated out of available resources to carry on the 
training function. By end Ft 1966, we will have five POLARIS submarines 
deployed in the Pacific and the B->^2B6 on Guam will no longer be required 
and will be phased out. Tbe elimination of the B-^2Bs should save about 
ihO to $^3 million a year in operating costs over and above the $70 
nllliOQ which would be required to keep then in a safe and effective 
condition — and without any aignlfieant effect on our strategic offensive 
capability. 

As shown on Table 2, this action would still provide a force of 
about 670 manned bombers in 1970. The B-52 force would continue to be 
equipped with HOUnB 1306 air-launched missiles, of which we will still 
have 520 in the operational inventory in 1970, even after providing 
for the necessary expenditure of missiles for the Oonbat Evaluation test 
program. 

There are at least two other alternatives available to us, in 
addition to the imDediate developKnt of the ANSA, which would preserve 
the manned*bamber option for the period following withdrawal of the B-52 
force, ^ese are: (a) the procurement of a strategic version of the 
F-111 (l«e«| a B-UlJi and (b) the initlatiOQ of advanced develorpment 
work on long lead time coBQ)onents which would be needed for the AMSA as 
well as for other new cosnbat aircraft. 
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A strategic yersloo of the could carry up to five SRANs, or 

an equivalent loading of boanbs or a conoblnatlon of toth. Its speed over 
eneo^ territory vould be supersonic at high altitudes and high subsonic 
at lov altitudes* Vhlle a "B*lll" force would hove to place greater 
reliance on tankers than an AM&A force. Its range (conslderaibly better 
than the Its tazget coverage and Its payload canylng es^pablllty 

vDuld be sufficient to bring under attack a very large share of the 
Soviet urban/ind\2strlal cGnplex* Since the F-111 Is already nearlng 
productloDj and ve plan to Initiate deveXoiEoent of the SRAM In the 
current fiscal year, a '^-Ul" could be nade available In the early 
197OB at a much lover cost than the AMSA, even If the decision to 
cGBmence production Is postponed for another two or three years* 

The AMSA, as presently envisioned by Its psroponents, would Incor- 
porate the payload capabilities of the B**^2 and the speed/altitude 
characteristics of the F-111* Its takeoff gross weight would be In 
the 3^,000 pound class and It would require the development of a new 
engine and new avloolcsi as well as the SRAM* 

However^ Secretary Zuckert, In his memorandum transadttlDg the AMSA 
proposals to me^ noted that the Air Ibrce intends; 

. • to cooiplete, prior to the Initiation of the 
Project Definition ihase, a prerequisite phase uhlch 
will further refine our systems evaluation. Ihls 
phase will Include further evaluation of an advanced 
strategic aircraft against the TBX, the stretched 
TFK, and a growth version of the TFX Incoxporatlng 
advanced engines* In addition, AMSA vehicles in 
the 200,0CX) to 300,CXX) pound weight class will be 
further investigated* Aircraft configured for sub- 
sonic penetration only will be ccnpared with designs 
having svgpersonlc high altitude perfoxnance as well 
as low-level capability* Each system configuration 
will be assessed in terms of performance^ cost, 
schedule, military effectiveness, conpleaclty, and 
developcient risks* " 

Considering the other alternatives available, the high cost of an 
AMSA fleet ($8*9 to ^Jl*^ billion for the one proposed), the need to 
develop a new engine and avionics, the still-existing uncertainties as 
to the kind of new bomber we would want by the fflld-197Ds, and the 
remaining B-52 life vhlch exceeds the lead-time required for development 
for new aircraft, I do not believe we are ready to go ahead with a full 
AMSA development at this time. But I do believe it would be desirable 
to keep Qfpen the option for developing such an aircraft as a replacement 
for the B-52s vhen they have to be retired* 
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We therefore propose : 

(a) To continue our efforts to define the specifications 
and basic design approaches of several alterative strat^c 
aircraft, a program requiring $5 million in FT 1965 and ?3 
jnillion In FT 1966. 

(h) To initiate an advanced avionics development program 
vhich vould he applicahle -to current and future strategic and 
tactical ccmibat aircraft, a program requiring $7 ninion In 
FT 1965. and $12 million in FT 1960. 

(c) To initiate an advanced propulsion program vhich vould 
he applicable to current and future nigh performance strategic and 
tactical coinbat aircraft, a program requiring $16 million in 

FT 1965 and $2U million in FT 1966. 

(d) To initiate development of a nev short range attack 
niSEile (SRAM), a program requiring $5 million in FT 1965 and «7 
minion in FT 1966, Trie total cost of this developa^t is 
estimated at around $150 niUion. No decision needs to be made 
nov on the production and deployment of this missile. 

In FT 1965, the first three actions vin xiequire $215 ninion of 
the $52 million appropriated by the Congress for the developcient or 
advanced manned strategic aircraft. We propose to ^ly the remaining 
$2U million to the FY 1966 requirement, totaling $39 ji^^i?"- 
balance of $15 million has been Included in our 1966 budget reqjiest. 

• This four part program would permit full development f^^J^^Jf^S^^^ 
of a nev manned bodber in ample tijne to replace the ^ff^ ^^"^^^^ 
should that decision appear to be necessa^ or ^^^i^S^^^^^.S^ 
few years. Funding beyond that reccranended for FT 1965 bdA FT l^bb is 
not required at this time tp achieve that objective. 

2. Strategic Reconnaissance 

In my discussion of the RS-TO reconnaissance strike .aircraft 
before this Committee two years ago, I stated, "It is dear that ve 
sS S^e STcapabillty to do post-attack f -5>"?jJ--?^>j^^!^ 
have other means to do that." We did, in fact, 1?^*^**^ 
1963 the development of the nev strategic reconnaissance 
Sown as the ■ This aircraft vlll hav^gj^^j^^^gljty 

of alterpatlve reconnalsBance payloa4r 



On the basis of the test program to date, we have 
every reason to believe that the performance of the SR-71 will meet or- 
exceed its specifications. 



''The total development and procure - 
^ent costs of the""sR^7^prograa through this presentljr planned deplpy- 
meixt is now estimated at about $950 million. 

As shown on Table 2, as the ten RC-1358 funded in prior years enter 
the force in lY 1967, Ik RB-l^Ts will be phased out. Thus, by the end 
of FY 1967, o\ir strategic reconnaissance .force will consist of 25 SR-71s, 
ten RC-1358 oxid three RB-47s. 

.3. Strategic Missile Forces 

The second major issue involved in our general nuclear war program 

concerns the future size of the strategic missile forces. Last year we 
had tentatively planned to fund another 100 MBJlfTEMAN silos in each year 
JY. 1966-1967 (for a total of 1,200 missiles). 

On the basis of our analysis of .the general nuclear war problem in 
the early 1970s, . I am convinced that another 200 MTKUTEMAN silos are 
not req.uired at this time. We now believe that we can markedly increase 
the kill capabilities of the MIMITTEMAIJ force through a number of qualita- 
tive Improvements which xicw appear feasible. The MIMTTEMAN force presently 
planned for JY 1970, consisting of 750 MINirrEMAN II and. 250 MINITTMAN I, 
will have a total destruction capability of at least 3P to ^40 percent 
greater than a force, of the sazne size consisting only of MBJUTEMAN I. 
This is equivalent to adding 300 to kOO missiles to a force of 1,000 
MINOTIMAIJ I. With, the additional iarprovements which new appear possible, 
the destruction capabilities of the MDOTEMAN force could be further 
Increased in the future, if that appears desirable, by a factor of two 
ccmpared with a force of the same size consisting only of MIITOEWAN I. 
These additional Improvements not yet Incorporated In the five year pro- 
duction program. Include: new guidance ccniponents which would further 
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Increase acciiracy (i.e., reduce the CEP); a new re-entry vehicle (the 
MK-IT) vhlch vcyuld' have much emaller re-entry errors as well as a 
larger yield varhead; and a post -boost control Multiple Independent Re- 
entry Vehicle (MIKV) system which would permit a single KnUSEMAS XX to 
deliver three HC«I2 veapons to geographically- separated targets* 



The new guidance ccirtponents and the new re-entry v ehicle premise 
to reduce the o \^r all CEP of the MIRUTEMAN II to around 
^g^g^^ B ^ fe^^ ^ a^^yjti^^^ e>r>A the missile mo re than a 9^ percent 

probabiilxy or destroying targets hardened up toj^^S^Sl Such an 
improvement is significant in view of the fact that the Soviets are 
hardening their ICBM sites'. Against soft targets, many of which require 
no more than one MK-12 for their destruction, MIRV vould greatly Increase 
the kill capability of the recommended MINUri3<lAN force. 

The additional R&D cost of the guidance iinprovement program is 
estimated at $39.6 million, $22.7 million in Tf I966. The R&D cost 
of the new MK-17 re-entry vehicle is estimated at $89 million (exclu- 
sive of the cost of the flight test missiles), $11.3 million in 
Tf 1966. The R&D ':cost of the MIRV program is estimated at about $150 
million, about $20 million In FT I966 (exclusive of the flight test 
program;. The Mk-12. re-entry vehicle is already under developoiexit. 

To prepare tor the possibility that the Soviet Union nay deploy 

a relatively effective antl-mlsslle defense system around its xirban/ 
indxistrial areas, we \ are continuing oiir ccorprehensive penetration aids 

program for which we 'have already programed about $1 billion through 
Tf 1965. In addition to awltlple warheads, maneuverable re-entry 

vehicles, and s mall radar cross -section r e-entj ry ^vehicles, these aids 
or tactics 




we believe they would AproVe to be very effective against any lllcely 
defense. A capabiUI?;^ for employing penetration aids Is already being 
incorporated in the POLARIS A-2 and A-3, the TErAK\II and the MlNOTEHAlf. 
••'*>. •• \ - ■ ' 

The penetration aids research program is a costly one requiring much 
sophisticated , instrumentation at the test ranges. \\ Accordingly, we have 
made every effort to tike advantage of related vork being done In con- 
nection vith -our ,own R&D efforts on anti-ballistic missile defense, 
particularly the NIKE , X' and DEFENDER projects. As 'I pointed out earlier, 
the problems of the offense are the converse of those of the defense and 
information obtained ' from our penetration aids research has contributed 
to our th joking, on the ant 1 -ballistic missile defense problem. In total, 
$l6S million is ^included in our FT I966 request to continue advanced 
development work; oh penetration aids and la^roved re-entry systems. 

As a further measure to counter a possible Soviet antl-nlsslle 
defense system, we propose to begin development in FST 1 9^ of a new, 
larger submarine la\mched missile designated the POSEIDOH. She POSEIDON 
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would incorporate lniproved accuracy and larger payload as conrpared vlth 
the PQLABIS A-3, Its larger payload would permit it to carry a much 
greater weight of penetration aids, and thereby to penetrate heavily 
defended urban/industrial targets. Alternatively, it could be used to 
attack a single h ardened point target with greater accuracy__and_g__" 
heav ier warhead ^^I^^BH^MBBBBBi^^^^^^^BH^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^m^^^^n!lth the retro-fit of a portion of the POLARIS fleet with 
the POSEIIXJN missile, the **kill" capability of the submarine force would 
be greatly Increased. 

We prbpose to initiate project definition of the POSEIDON missile 
this fiscal year with $10 million of available FY I965 funds. Another 
$35 million has been Included in the FT I966 budget to continue develop- 
ment, principally on propulsion and ia5)roved guidance. Since we are 
still uncertain about the ultimate shelf life of the present POLARIS 
missiles and the time at yhlch the Soviets might deploy an ABM system, 
the pace of the POSEIDOTI development has not yet been precisely 
established. Total development costs for this missile could apprcocimate 
$900 million. * The cost of retro-fitting a force of, say, 19 submarines 
with the FOSEIBQK ioissile could amount to as much as $2 bllllcQ, including 
the cost of missile develci&ient and production. 

In view of the fact, as shown on Table 2, that we will have 800 
MINiniEWAN and kSk POLARIS missiles in our operational forces by the end 
of the current fiscal year, I believe we can safely phase out all of 
the ATLAS and TITAN I missiles during the current fiscal year. These 
older cryogenic liquid-fueled missiles are very cost3Ly and difficult to 
maintain on alert status. Bie ATLAS and TITAN forces cost about $1 
million per year per mlBsile.to oiperate and maintain, conqpared with only 
about $100,000 per missile for the HINinSMAN. 

In addition to the major changes I have already discussed, two 

minor changes have been made in MINirriMAN and POLARIS schedules. For 
technical reasons and in order to achieve a more level production rate 
of the MOTTTEMAN II, \te have slipped the retro-fit schedule by about 
six months. As , shown on Table 2, on the new schediae the MINOTEMAN II 
force will build 15) to .300 missiles by end F3f 1967 which, together with 
700 mNUEEMAN I, will provide a total force of 1,000. Thereafter, 
MINIJEEMAN I will be replaced by hONUIEMAN II at the rate of 150 missiles 
per year throrjgh FT 1970, the end of the planning period. Depending on 
the actual shelf life of the MmmKAN I, the entire force will ultlinately 
be converted to MiNl/J!li2!AN II. 

Ttie change in the POLARIS missile strength from that which I 
presented here last year stems from the submarine safety program. This 
program has caused a slippage in the POLARIS deployment schedule, thereby 
reducing the operational force by one submarine and 16 missiles at end 
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FT 196h, and "by three submarines and kS missiles at end FT 1^66* But 
the program will be back on schedule by the end of JY 1967, T?y vhich 
tine ve vlll hanre a force of hi POLARIS atibmarines carxying 6^ mlBsllea. 

One final item concerning the PQLAHXS program: I stated last year 
that the PGLASXS force vould require the support of six tenders in order 
to ensure the continuous availability of at least five of them for the 
sv^jport of the five squadrons into vhich ve then planned to organize the 
PQLAHIS force. Ve proposed and the Congress appropriated $69 .6 million 
for the construction of the sixth tender in. the FT I965 budget. We now 
intend to divide the POLABIS force into four squadrons of frcoi seven to 
nine boats each, three in the Atlantic and one in the Pacific* Since 
each tender is capable of servic ing an entire squadron and since we can 
expect to have only about HIH POLABIS submarines at sea at any one 
time, we believe the tender requirement can be reduced to five, which 
win ensure the availability at all times of one tender for each 
squadron. Accordingly, we have cancelled the tender planned for con- 
struction in FST 196^ and applied the funds so released to the FZ 1966 
budget. . . 

With regard to the other strategic offensive forces shown on 
Table 2, the only significant changes from last year are a sosnewhat 
earlier phase out of the . older RIGUUJS cruise missile submarines as 
their targets are taken over by never weapons and the substitution of 
seven more KC-135s instead of 36 B^hjB in the Post Attack Ccmoand and 
Control System. This latter change wiH provide longer endurance 
aircraft for the SAC airborne relay mission while achieving significant 
operating econcniies. These more capable aircraft also hold the potential 
for establishing en Airborne I>aunch Control Center for the METITEEMAN 
forces and this move is currently under study. Finally, with respect 
to the finexgency Rocket CcDBunicatlons Astern, funds were provided In 
the current year's program to develop and procure the improved ccoaiunica'- 
tions package for Mix«uti!34AH boosters which will replace the current Blue 
Scout boosters by the end of FT 1967* ^Chls system provides a reliable, 
survivable means of giving the "go** signal to both surface and airborne 
strategic forces in an emergency. 

In my Judgment, the Strategic Offensive Forces proposed for the 
FT 1966«-1970 period, are fully adequate for the tasks assigned to them. 

£• STRATBCrIC QESFEffSIVE PQRCBS 

Bie force structure proposed for the FT 1966-197O period, including 
those weapon systems, warning and coonrunication networks and ancillary 
equliment required to detect, identify, track and destroy unfriendly 
forces approaching the North American Cootinent, is shown In Table 3. 
A euibstantial part of the ant i- Submarine force is oi^anlzed to contribute 
to continental defense but I will discuss these forces in context with 
the Navy's General Puzpose Forces. 




1. Bie Overall Level of the Anti-Bomber Defense Program 

Oae of the major Issues we face in the Strategic Defensive Forces 
is to detexmlne the proper overall level of the anti-bomber defense pro- 
gram* Our present system for defense against manned bomber attack was 
designed a decade ago when it was estimated that the Soviets would build 
a force capable of attacking the Uhlted States with many hundreds of long 
range aircrai^. Tb±B threat did not develop as estimated. Instead, the 
major threat confronting the Uhited States consists of the Soviet ICBM 
and submarine launched ballistic missile forces. With no defense against 
the ICEM and only very limited defenses against the svOamarlne launched 
ballistic missileB, our anti-boniber defenses could operate on only a small 
fraction of the Soviet offensive forces in a determined attack. Moreover, 
the antl-boniber defense system itself is vulnerable to missile attack. 
It is clear, therefore, as it has been for some years, that a balanced 
strategic defense posture requires a major reorientation of our efforts — 
both vlthln antl-boniber defenses and between antl-boniber and anti-missile 
defenses. 




I hanre already diacussed the eoaaiponents of a balanced general nuclear 
war posture. With regard to the Strategic Defensive Forces, It Is clear 
that our pz^sent anti-bomber defenses are out of balance with the other 
caapoaeutB In relation to the throat. During the last four years we have 
made some progress in reorienting the anti-bcmber defenses to the changing 
character of that threat. lEbe vulnerability of the system is being 
reduced by providing an ln(proved backqp to the SAGE system and by dispersing 
the maimed interceptors. Marginal and obsolete units have been eliminated 
trm the forces and new and more effective systems are being Introduced, 
mis effort vlll be continued during the TC 1966-1970 program period. 

a. Surveillance, Vaxnlng and Control 

Die surveillance, warning and control network constructed during 
the 1950s VBS oriented to manned bomber attack through the northern 
approaches over Canada and around the flanks through the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. Three basic lines of radeurs were constructed across the 
northern a(pproaches, the Distant Early Waming Line (DEWLIHE), the Mid-Canada 
Une and the contiguous radars along the tftiited States-Canada border 
(*^lnetree Line"). The lEHURE was extended across the Atlantic and Pacific 
approaches by ztudar ships and aircraft. Ttie radar coverage on each coast 
vas extended to sea, also, by radar ships and edrcraft. However, during 
the last few years, we have introduced new techniques of surveillance 
greatly increasing our ability to detect any sizeable movements of Soviet 
Banned boniberB. Moreover, in any deliberate, detezmined Soviet attack 
upon the Uilted States, we can assume that they would strike first with 
their missiles and then with their aircraft. Olhus, the arrival of their 
Bdsalles would, in ItaelX, signal the attack long before Soviet booibers 
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(1) Seni-Autooatic Ground Eavlronment System (SACSE) 

AS I pointed out in vr^^ V^^^To/^Z^^T'sZ^'^c^^ 
conceived, is no longer suitable ^ enera ^^^^ ~f ^he SAGE 
talllstic ndssiles. Recognlzlns ^* 1^61 to provide a less 

system to ballistic "^"^1^ «**^^',^,^i^'^tl7 pr?n.e radar sites 
■(rulnerable backup system, ^^^^.^'^..^^^S^ dlKct our interceptors in 
HORAD control centers vhioh the e ^^<^ 

case of ^'^t^^J^l(^T'J'ZZ^^ - P^J^-* «^ 

interceptor control ^BUIC Ii; ^f^f"*^ redundant and co-located vlth 

of the SAGE ^'^'^l^flJ^J'^Zc^esT^^^^-^^ Comb«* 
Other major targets SAC Dases; axia 

' as shown on Tahle 3* 

Last year ve planned to install a ^stem «r 3j of ^UIC II 

stations, co-located: vith prtae f JftSg'^ ^ plamied 

And, -Hhei this system became operational ^y^f * ^^^fet^ I^a^ more 
to ^hase out four f^^lon ^^^^l^^,^^Z\o^ Combat 

Cccbat Centers ^^^^1^°'^^^^^^ L^laed Oooibat and Direction 
^\Z'^^l^'%^^ c^^rU .runted in the table as a 

CcBfbat Center*) 

we no* propose to »od«y that ^an. iJi^^ations 
stations, «e nov plan, "^^^^^f^^^^i.^, » peters 

in the ten SAGE sectors ,^ng ^tJ' tV^i, C^!l7 ^Ith one exception, 
of the Uhited Strte. J^pluding toe^e^Cana^^ two BraCHI 

each of the sectors vill have one mrec^ion wOner- 
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The other two of the tvelve SftCE sectors (at Siaax. City, Iowa and 
Detroit, Michigan) would continue to operate vitto Just the SAGE Direction 
Center, since they irlll be covered by the SAGE sectors to the north. All 
12 SAGE sectors vlH feed Into the four Ccoibat Centers (the fifth Oooibat 
Center shpvn on the table Is a manual InstaUatlcxi In Alaska) and the four 
Coobat Centers in turn vlll feed Into the BORAS Ccoibat Operatiocis Center* 

The phase otrt of four additional SAGE Dtrectlon Centers by end PY 
1968 will save aro\md $30 million -per year and, together ulth the six pore- 
viouBly phased out, vcmld produce total savings of $tJ2 million per year. 
About $30.9 million has been lncl\;Baed in the FT I966 budget for the BDIC- 
SAQE system. 

(2) Radars 

As shown in Table 3, we plan to continue our program of screening out 
radar coverage excess to our needs. A recent study by the Worth America 
Air Defense Ccnm»and has identified six more search radars which can be 
phased out during the current fiscal year, four more in PT 1966 and six 
more in IT I96T, for a total of I6, while still retaining doiible coverage 
above 10,000 feet and single coverage above 3,000 feet along the eastern, 
westezn and northern perimeters of the notion* (The gap filler radars 
shown on Table 3 are designed to provide coverage below 3>000 feet.) In 
view of the expected direction of the Soviet bomber attack, and the distri- 
bution of our air defense weagpons, single radar coverage above 10,000 
feet should be suff icleiit In the interior and along the aouthezn border. 

The six radars being phased out during the current fiscal year are 
excess tothe needs of Defense and the Ptederal Aviation Agency (FAA). Two 
of the four radars programed to be phased out in JT I966 are now being 
xised by the Anny in connection with its eurface-to-alr.alsslle fire coordina- 
tion system. When the last of the Missile Masters are replaced by the 
new fire distribution system equiisoent in IT I967 these four radars will 
no longer be required. The other two are needed ten^rarlly. Coverage of 
the six radars to be phased out in FT 1967 vill be replaced by tying in 
with FAA radars in the same areas* 

As I Infonned this Coranittee last year, the Defense Department has 
been working closely with the FAA in an effort to internet the radar systems 
of the two agencies. To date, ^ Defense radars and 27 FAA radara have 
been identified for Joint use and we are continuing to explore the possi- 
bilities for further integration. A ^clfic time schedule for tying these 
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elements of the two systems together is presently being negotiated with 
the PAA# However, in order to make the inpirts from the 27 FAA radars usable 
in the automated SAiSE - BUIC HI system, they must be converted into the 
appropriate ccniputer language by what is called a "digitizer, " We plan to 
test a new type of digitizer this summer and buy half of the requirement 
in JY 1966 and the balance in FT I967. About $11 million has been included 
in our FT 1966 budget request for this puzpose. 

Our continuing stxady has also identified eight gap filler radars which 
can be eliminated in FX" 1965. Altogether, these radar reductions will pro- 
duce a FT 1966-1970 saving of afbout $110 million, ^,2 million in FT 1966. 

As I indicated earlier, our Strategic Forces, both offensive and 
defensive, are presently geared to very short warning tlmes^ e.g., EHEtfs 
would provide only between seven and 20 minutes warning of a Soviet ICEM 
attack which would almost certainly precede a boniber attack. Thus, the 
long warning of manned bomber attack provided by WHIUSE and its extensions 
no longer has the value it once had. In the case of the WUSE radars, 
I described the reduction of 20 Inteimediate stations in Canada and of 
eight in Alaska last year, ^e remaining 39 stations are presently planned 
for retention throughout the program period, as shown on Table 3. In the 
case of the extensions, the ships were phased out in FT 1963* We 

now propose to phase out the aircraft by end FT 1966, as shown on Wble 3. 
With regard to the Offshore Badars, we believe the 22 ships allocated to 
this mission can be phased out by end FT I966. Ttie low altlttide detection 
capabilities of the ships were always limited and left great gaps in 
coverage. TOie AEW/ALRI aircraft, on the other hand, have both good low 
altitude and good high altitude coverage, Purtheimore, the ALRT aircraft 
can automatically transfer their data directly to the control centers. 

The elimination of these ships and the DEWUKE extension aircraft will 
produce savings of $266 million over the program period, $69 million in FT 1966. 

b. Manned Interceptors 

Considering the size and character of the bomber threat we are likely 
to face through FT 1970, I believe the present manned Interceptor force is 
larger than needed. As shown on Table 3, at the end of FT 196^^ we had about 
830 all-weather Interceptors in the active air defense forces and about 56O 
interceptors of all types in the Air National Guard. During the current 
fiscal year, we will phase out of the Guard all the remaining F-86s (100 air- 
craft) and F-lOOs (42 aircraft) which have no all-weather capabilities. In 
addition, we now propose to phase oict during FT I966 and I967 the remain- 
ing nine Guard squadi^ns of F-896 (225 aircraft), an all-weather subsonic 
Interceptor produced dxiring the FT 1950-1956 period, as their age and sub- 
sonic speed seriously limit their intercept capability. The Guard squadrons 
which have been operating F-89s will be provided with F-102s during FT I966- 
67 from the active forces. Uhder the present plan, the Air National Guard 
by end FT I967 will be operating about UOO F-102s. 
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We are also programing a reduction in F-lOle and F-lOUs In the 
active forces In IT I968 and FT 1969, subject to later review if cir- 
cumstances change. The slow decline in the nimiber of P-lObs shown cxx 
Table 3 reflects attrition only. 

Thus, at the end of FT 1970, we now have programed 330 intercep- 
tors in the active forces and 396 in the Air National Guard, for a 
total of 726 alrcrajrt. These ^langes in the manned interceptor forces 
will produce savings of $320 mlUion over the FT 1966-1970 period, 
$15 million in FT 1966, 

€• Surface-to-air Missiles 

The surface-to-air missile programs shown on Table 3 Bre essentially 
the same as those described here last year, with the exception of the 
later years. Last year we hegan the phase out of the BCMARC-As, leaving 
six squadrons of BCMARC-Bs located at six different hases. In order to 
maintain the proficiency of the crews, we sxe providing one BOMARC-B 
missile for practice firing annually for each squadron which accounts 
for the decline in the BOMARC forces shown on Tahle 3. The decline in 
the numbers of HERCULES after FT I968 and in the nunibers of HAWK after 
FT 1969 also stems from training consuniption. 

2. Qualitative Improvements to the Anti-Bcoiber Defenses 

While the present antl-boniber forces may he considered quantita- 
tively excessive in the light of the threat, further Improvements need 
to be made in the qualitative chai^cteristics of the forces. I have 
already touched on the planned lurprovements to the BUIC-SAGE system. 
We have also included funds in the FT 1966 budget for a nuniber of other 
possible liq>xovements In the more distant fut\jre. 

a. Production and Deployment of a New Manned Interceptor 

By far the most ln^rtant issue in the anti-bomber defense area 
is the production and deployment of a new manned interceptor. I Relieve 
it is evident from our analysis of the general nuclear war problem that 
the deployment of such an aircraft should be considered only if we were 
to increase significantly our overaU Damage Limiting effort. Including 
both the deployment of an anti-missile defense system and a nation-wide 
fallout shelter system. And, if we were to raise the level of our Damage 
Limiting program, it is not at all clear at this time that a new manned 
interceptor system would have priority over new advanced eurfaee-to-alr 
missile systems now under study* 

Nor is it dear at this time that the tF-12A, which has already 
been siibstantlally developed, would be preferable to an interceptor 
version of the F-m. Our analyses indicate that the F-Ul would have 
seme substantial advantages over the F-12A, Including greater airborne 
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endurance and an ability to re-cycle on a greater number of airfields, 
as well as the fact that greater nurabera could be procured for any 
given investment. In any event, the anti-bomber and anti-miesile 
defenses must be interlocked and must be in proper balance to be fully 
effective against a cooibined missile/bamber attack. 

The F-ni is already nearing production. The Navy version, the 
F-lllS, together with the PHOENIX air-to-air missile systems now in 
development, is essentially an -interceptor aircraft and could be modi- 
fied for use in continental defense. We will continue to have this 
option for some time into the future since the F-111 will be in produc 
tion at least through the end of this decade. 

Pondi ng for th e development of the YF-12A^ 

Sout^So million has been programed 
^;^S^!55S^S^!!gl^5^u&ent fiscal year. Three prototypes are 
now available for flight test and $28 million has been included In the 
FT 1966 budget to continue development, test and evaluation. ^The YF-12A 
incoborates the ASG-I8/AIM- 47A fire control and air-to-air missile system 
which had been under development for sane years. 

No decision on the production of the F-12A needs to be made now. 
The SR-71 wiU be in production through late FT I967 and If we vere to 
decide to go ahead with deployment of a F-12A type aircraft, we would 
most likely produce an interceptor version of this larger aircraft 
which has a considerably greater range than the YF-12A. ^f^^Jfof^, 
this particular option would still be open to ub in the FY 1967 budget 
period with no great cost penalty. Even so, the five-year systems cost 
of a force of 200 F-12As would amount to about $4 blUicsn. 

b. Improved HAWK . 

Funds have also been Included in the FT I966 budget for the ^^^lop- 
ment of new coniponents which would increase the capability of the ^WK 
asalnst high speed, low altitude targets, multiple targets within the 
same radaTbeam, ' and targets employing advanced electronic countenneasures. 
These ijoiprovements in the HAWK system are also needed to. provide a 
better air defense capability for the forces in the P^^f^^ . . „ 

since the progress on the development of the MAULEE has proved dls^lntlng, 
I will discuss this program in greater detail later in connection with 
the Any General Eircpose Forces. 

c. Advanced Air Defense System 

Last year we included $5 million in our FT I965 budget request to 
initiate advanced development on a new surface-to-air ^^sile system 
for the 19T0S which would provide good capabilities against high speed 
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edrcraft and short range oilBslles. Ttile system, vhich I mentioned 
earlier, Is Intended to have application to the problem of air defense 
In the field but could also be used for OOKUS defense. We Increased 
the F3f 1965 program to $13 million thro\a^ reprograalng and we are 
requesting $15 ndHllon In the Ft I966 budget to continue advanced 
development . 

d. Mrbome Warning and Control System (AWACS) 

Last year we Initiated the study of an airborne platform capable 
of detecting aircraft against the background of a variety of terrains. 
Present experience with similar devices in the Navy (B-2A aircraft) and 
theoretical studies indicate that the attainment of the hoped for per- 
fonnance is very unlikely. For this reason, we are reducing the effort 
on the aircrEift system to a $3 million level in FY" I966. However, the 
problem is so ia^portant that we believe an additional $8 million in FY 
1966 is completely justified to explore the extremely difficult tech- 
nology of long range alAome radar to detect aircraft against ground 
clutter. 

3« Ballistic Missile Warning and Defense 

Defense against ballistic missile attack, whether from missile^ 
launching submarines or land bases, ccmprlses a oapabllity both for 
warning and for tracking, intercepting and destroying the incoming 
wax4iead8. 

a. BaUlstic Missile Early Warning System (BKSWS) 

Our primary warning system agiainst land -based bedlistie missile 
attack is BMEIWS, all three stations of which are now fully operational. 
Last year we undertook two major iavroranents to this system, the 
first being the installation of a tracking radar at the Clear, Aleiska 
station, This radar will be operational by the end of the current 
fiscal year, thereby closing a possible low altitude gap in coverage 
between that station and the one at ISnzle, Greenland. The second 
iBflprovement was an Increase In the electronic counter-counter measure 
(ECCM) capabilities of the Ohule and Clear stations. About $20 mil- 
liai has already been provided for this purpose and another $9 million 
is Included in the FT I966 budget. The required equipment will be fully 
Installed and operational by the sunmer of 1967* 

As I Informed the Conrndttee last year, we are modifying selected 
air defense radars on the East, West and Gulf coasts to give them seme 
detection capability for shorter range missiles which mi{^ be launched 
from submarines or from Cijba, thereby providing at least a few 
minutes of warning. About $10 nllllQn has already been programed 
for this purpose and another $10 million is Included in the FT 1966 
budget to ccmplete the work. Warning frauL these radars and £rom 
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is fed into the same control points .and therefore these radars 
are now part of the ballistic missile early warning system. 



Over-the -Horizon Radar 




c« HIKE X 

The major issue In the ballistic missile defense program concerns 
the production and deployment of the NIKE X system. In my appearance 
before this Comnittee last year, I described the NIKE X system and its 
pwblems in considerable detail. Since that 

our knowledge of anti-missile defense with regard to both the relative 
costs and effectiveness of alternative, deployments and the technical 
aspects of the system. 
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One of the inoBt significant develqpmentB of the past year has heen 
the highly encouraging progress being inade in the develoroient of the 
missile site radar (MSR). This radar was originally conceived as an 
adjunct to the large central multi-function array radar (MAR) to serve 
as a transmitter of guidance ccannands to the SPRINT missile and to per- 
form limited target tracking. We have found that ty adding separate 
data processing equipment and Improved tracking capability to the MSR, 
it can serve as the primary sensor in certain deployments and at a much 
lower cost that the MAR, The MSR, of course, would have only a fraction 
of the ceroability of the MAR, hut it would coet only about a tenth as 
much — million per site compared with $**00 million for the HAB. 

The MSR in combination with the MAR would make possible a number 
of alternative NIKE X deployments. Three haslc systems configurations 
woTild be possible differing primarily in the nuniber and kind of radars 
utilized : 

(1) a so-called HI-MAR configuration which wotid include one 
high cost MAR and two or three single face low cost MSRs 
for each urban area defended. This configuration woxad 
provide the most effective defense against a large, tech- 
nologically scphlsticated attack but it would be the most 
costly if any sizeable nunber of cities were to be defended; 

(2) a LO-MAR configuration which would include one MAR for 
about eveiy three xirban areas and one double face MSR and 
two single face MSRs for each urban area defended. Recent 
stxidies indicate that for a given level of expenditiires, 
the LO-MAR configuration would probably be more effective in 
saving lives in a moderately sophisticated attack and would 
be clearly superior to a KL-MAR configuration against a 
smaller or less sophisticated attack. This is so because for 
the same e:qpendlture more cities can be defended; and 

(3) a NO-MAR configuration which would Include only MSR radars 
In about the same combination as the LO-MAR configuration. 
This would be the lowest cost configuration per urban area 
defended but would be much less effective against a large 
sophisticated attack. 
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But over and above the technlccJ. problems there are. still 
greater uncertalntleB concerning the preferred concept of deploy- 
laent, the relatiohship of the HIKE X system to other elements of a 
balanced damage limiting effort, the timing of the atta.lnment of an 
effective natlon-vlde fallout shelter syste m and the nature and 
effect of a possible Soviet reaction to our laSE X deplcyinent. 
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Accordingly, ve propose to continue the derelopment of the HIKE X 
system on an urgent basis and a total of $U07 adUion been 
included m the FT I966 budget for that purpose. Of the $1*07 million, 
i20 million will be required to support the test and evaluation 
prograffi at Kvajalein, vhich involves the simulated interception of 
missiles vith various re-entry payloads launched frca Vandenberg AFB, 
417 Billion vlll be required for additional HIKE X faculties at 
Kwajaleln, and $10 miUlon would be used for some preliminary 
production engineering. 

Ve plan to re-examine the question of production and deployment 
of the HIKE X system again next year. Deferral of this decision 
to the FY I96T budget would stlU pemlt an initial operational 
capability by the summer of 1970. Considering the vast Miount of 
development, test and evaluation vork still to be accomplished, I 
do not believe we could liirprove on this IOC date by many months even 
if we were to start production in FX 1966. 

k, Antl- Satellite Defense 

last year I told the Ccmmlttee that "In order to Provide an 
interim counter satellite capability, we have made certain "modifica- 
tions in the HIKE- ZEUS installation at Kwajaleln Island to give it 
a capacity within certain ranges to intercept^an^es^ hostile 
sateUltes. Hiis site is now In operation. 
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If these flights are succesBful, we may want to consider establishing 
an orperatlonal capahlllty. 

We are also proceeding with two large grovmd based optical In- 
stallations for satellite tracldng az^ photography. The first, at 
Cloudcroft, New Mexico, which I mentioned to the Comnittee last year, 
will become operactlonal shortly. It should be able to proj^^^^^^ 
photographs o f eneny satellites with the resolution of {Bj^HB^A 
mBBBB ^® second system, in Maul, Haw aii, will b eccne opera- 
tional tn 19o5 and should have a resoliition of HBiMf Both systems, 
however, are subject to atmospheric distortions and are limited to . 
periods near dawn or sunset* 

F. CIVIL mFESSBE 

TbB major Issue in this area concerns the construction of a con- 
plete nation-wide fallout shelter system. As I noted earlier, such 
a system would provide the greatest return in terms of lives saved 
ftcm any additional funds spent on damage Uniting measures, The 
5-year systems cost for full fallout shelter protection for the 
entire population has been estimated at roughOy $5 billion — about 
$3 billion Item the Federal Government, $1 billion ftom State and 
local governments anl $1 billion tr<m private sources • 

Most of the approximately 2kO nllUon shelter spaces needed by the 
early 1970s can be obtained relatively che^ly, simply by identifying, 
marking and stocking the fallout shelter inherent in existing or 
planned structures. Tb& resldixal requirement, however, will have to 
be met by providing for dual-purpose fallout shelter areas in new 
construction and this, we believe, would require Federal cost sharing 
with State and local govensoents and non-profit institutions. Such 
a cost sharing program would, of course, req\ilre the enactment of 
legislation authorizing the Defense Department to participate on . 
behalf of the Federal Government. The Eacecutive Branch has reconnended 
such legislation to the Congress for three years running, but it was 
not enacted. Since this dual purpose shelter subsidy proposal Is 
directed only to meeting the residual requirement, we propose In 
lY 1966 to concentrate our efforts on exploiting fully all of the 
existing potential for fallout protection and to determining more 
precisely the exact nature of the residual shelter requireaMnt. To 
this end, we Intend to engphaslze four aspects of the program during 
FT 1965 and FY 

. Expansion of the present shelter survey program to in- 
clude structures too small to qualify as public fallout 
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shelters, i.e., ■oaU touslMss ftcUltleB, duplezes and 
single flBMily rssidenoes* 

• fMvision of arebiteetaral and engineering advice and 
assistance to stlmilate the developnent of dual-purpose 
lov cost, fallout shelters in new construction or sajor 
structoral nodifieation projects, thrcui^ the applica- 
tion of various design techniq.ues. 

• BevelopMnt of plans to identify nore precisely the 
residual shelter requlrenents and to ensure the efficient 
use of currently available shelter hy natchlng individuals 
vith specific shelter spaces. 

Provision of portable ventilation kits vhich viU 
slgnlf ieantOy increase the capacity of existing shelter 
space. 

I ViU discuss each of these measures In context vith the 71 19^6 
Civil Defense Vvofpnm somarlaed on Vshle V. 

1. Shelter Survey and Narking 

Ihe continuing survey of existing structures has already 
identified about 127 Billion shelter spaces vith a ■inlaua protection 
factor of kO or better. Hore than 79 adlllon shelter spaces in 
9lt,CXX) structures have actually been licensed or narked. B3r the 
end of 71 1965, ve estlaate about 13O ■iUlon spaces viU have 
been identified and a total of 90 million spaces actually licensed 
or Marked. 

As shoim on Ibble k, $36.3 million has been Included in the 
71 1966 request for shelter surveys. Of this amount, $13.3 miUlon 
is requested to st^port the continuing survey and marking program 
vhieh, during 71 1966, should add about 6 million additional spaces 
to the inventory. Prior to 71 I965, w limited our survey efforts 
to structures having potential as "public" fallout shelters — i.e#, 
structures capable of sheltering 50 people or more. IXnring the 
current year ve expanded the shelter survey to Include smaller 
structures other than single family homes. 

In the ease of single family hones, a pilot test using a 
questionnaire type technique is already underway. Hany private 
henes. Just as the larger structures covered by the Bational Mlcat 
Shelter Survey, are presently capable of providing significant 
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protection. The purpose of the "single family home survey" is to 
inform the homeowner of the existing protection already available 
to him. In addition^ the results will be most useful to communities 
in determining more precisely the availability of suitable shelter. 
The initial survey is tentatively planned for completion in FY I968 
and could result in the identification of as many as 11 million 
shelter spaces which can be applied against the total requirement. 

In total, $23 million is requested in lY I966 for a full scale 
effort in these two new phases of the survey program, 

2m Shelter Development 

Experience indicates that a large amount of suitable shelter 
area could be obtained at little or no cost with minor changes in 
the design of new buildings such as by reducing window areas, 
placing first floors below ground level, and by using partitions, 
stairwells^ retaining walls and high density materials to reduce 
radiation. We propose in FY 1966 to expand the provision of 
architectural and engineering advice on such matters to a level of 
$3 million, compared with $1.8 million programed for the current 
fiscal year. The U.S. Government will apply the same techniques 
to its own construction. 

As previously mentioned, the shelter survey program has 
already identified a large amount of potential fallout shelter. 
Before we can truly realize this potential or know for certain 
the size and location of the residual shelter requirement, it 
will be necessary to develop specific shelter use plauis country- 
wide. Beginning last year, we undertook pilot community shelter 
planning studies in ^7 cities. These studies, managed by the 
Corps of Engineers, are done under contract with city planning 
agencies. During the current year, we are extending this program 
nation-wide, and work will continue into FY 1966 using $h million 
of Ft 1965 funds. Fending an analysis of our experience with this 
segment of the program, we are not requesting additional funds for 
community shelter planning at this time. As I will disciiss later, 
however, we are req\ie sting increased funding in T£ I966 to si5)port 
the emergency operations systems development programs which are 
related to this community shelter programing effort. When this 
necessary analysis is completed, we will be prepared to extend 
further the communily shelter planning program. 
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3* Regional Operations Centers 



In order to provide essential emergency management and 
direction facilities in wartime and to house regional Civil Defense 
and other agency personnel in peace time^ eight regional centers 
have been planned. These centers have heen designed to provide 
adequate radiation and minimal hlast protection. The first center 
at Denton^ Texas, authorized prior to DOD assuo^tion of Civil Defense 
responsibility, has already been cooipleted at a cost of $2.7 million. 
The cost of constructing the remaining seven facilities on a more 
austere basis is estimated at $9*9 million, of which $2.1 million is 
already available from prior year appropriations. The remaining 
$7.6 million has been included in the 1966 budget. 



4. Shelter Provisions 




Funds appropriated through F3f I965 will provide sillies for 
about 63 million shelter spaces and $23 million is requested for 
FST 1966 to procure stocks for an additional 12 million spaces. The 
estimated cost per space in the FY I966 program is somewhat lower 
than in the past since we believe that some of the provisioning 
requirements can be met through other means. The continuing shelter 
survey program has been expanded to determine the amount of food and 
water and sanitation facilities already present in buildings in which 
shelter has been identified and marked. To the extent such siq^plles 
and facilities are available or can be made so easily, the require- 
ment for Federally- si^ported provisioning is reduced. 

Frequently, in those cases when water is not already available 
to the shelter area, it can be made available by minor adaptations to 
the existing plumbing system. Accordingly, the FY I966 request includes 
$3.6 million to defray the cost of modifying the water systems in seme 
1S,000 buildings containing several million shelter spaces. 

The $^.6 million shown on Obble k for shelter provisions Includes 
$25 million for the procurement of portable ventilation kits which would 
substantially increase the capacity of existing non-ventilated shelter 
space. Use of these kits would make it possible to accommodate another 
10 million persons in shelter spaces already identified and marked. 

^. Warning 

Of the $1.3 minion requested in the FY I966 budget for this 
category, $0.4 million 8\9ports the maintenance and linprovement of the 
Uashington area warning flgreten* The renaining $0*9 million provides 
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for fiallout protection at an adcLitiODal 228 State and local warning 
points in the national warning eyBtem, naklng a total of ^3 P^ra- 
tected warning points. 

6. Emergency Operations 

The $13*3 million included in the FY 1966 budget for emergency 
operations covers four activities — the Qnergency Broadcast 3ystem^ 
damage assessment, radiological defense and emergency operations 
systems development. 

The finergency Broadcast Slysteni provides the President, the 
Federatl Government and State and local authorities a means of 
conmrunlcatlng with the public in an emergency. Under the guidajice 
of the Federal Communications Commission, plans are being developed 
at each governmental level. Vbe necessary emergency facilities and 
equipment for 530 of the 658 radio stations estimated to be needed 
for ccmplete national coverage have been financed through FI I965 
and prior appropriations. An additional $2 million is included in 
the FY 1966 budget to cover the reaoBainlng 128 stations. 

Damage assessment techniques provide the informational basis 

for operational planning, for program evaluation and development, and 
for the direction of emergency operations. In FY I966, $1.0 million 
is requested to op^irate the Ibtional Civil Defense Computer ftdllty 
and $0*^ million to maintain and igpdate the damage assessment data base. 

For radiological defense, $6.7 million is requested — $2.^ 
million for 500,000 dosimeters for Civil Defense anergency personnel 
for determining radiation exposure; $0.8 million for the technical 
inprovement of radiological instruments; and $3*^ million for weather 
services, warehousing and radiological instrument mainten&uvse and 
calibration. 

For emergency operations systems development i.e., the 
application of resxHts of research, engineering tests and operations 
analyses to the development of practical civil defense doctrines and 
techniques — $3 million is reqtiested for FY 19^^ an increase of 
$2 million over the present year's level. Virtually all of the 
increase is related to our expanded efforts in commlty shelter plan- 
ning, which I mentioned eeurUer. This Mnd of practical plazmlng is 
required to assure that sv^portlng civil defense systems at the local 
level keep pace with the increased avaHablHly of shelters. 
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7* Financial Assistance to States 

As shown on l^ble h, $30.^ million In matching funds are requested 
for FT 1966 for financial assistance to the States^ an increase of 
$3.5 million over FY 1965* This increase stems from the higher demands 
being made iipon State and local civil defense organizations for newly 
emphasized aspects of the program^ i.e., community shelter planning^ 
increased shelter provisioning and development of emergency operating 
capabilities. 

8. Research and Development 

The 1966 request inclxides $1^ million, compared with $10 mllUon 
for the current fiscal year, to expand the civil defense research and 
development program. IHiese funds will enable us to intensify our efforts 
to obtain: fallout protection at lower costs per shelter space; better 
means of controlling and directing emergency operations in damaged 
areas; an improved technical base for post-attack survival and re- 
cuperation; and Improved methods of fire control and thenoal counter- 
measures in the nuclear attack environment* 

9« {Management 

For overall program management, $l4.6 million Is requested for 
F^ 1966 — about the same as for the current fiscal year. 

10. Public Information 

The FY 1966 request includes minion for public Information 
activities Eind for the encouragement of private industrial peurtlcipa- 
tlon in civil defense activities. 

11. Training and Education 

For civil defense training and education, $15.5 million is requested 
in 1966 — about the same as FI 1965. IQils axnount will permit a 
continuation of the Utalverslly Ebctenslon Program which was significantly 
expanded this year. This program provides high quality civil defense 
training through the state university and "land-grant" college systems. 
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G. FINANCIAL SUMMARY 



The Strategic Offensive Forces, The Strategic Defensive Fbrces 
and The Civil Defense Program I have outlined will require Tot€Ll 
Obligational Authority of $6.3 billion in FT I966. A congparison 
with prior years is shown below: 









Billions, Fiscal Years) 




1962 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 




Orig. 


Final 


Actual 


Act\]al 


Est. 


Proposed 


Strategic Offensive Forces 


T.6 


9.0 


Q.k 


7.3 


5.3 




Strategic Defensive Forces 


2.2 


2.0 


1.9 


2.0 


1.7 


1.6 


Civil Defense 




.3 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.2 


Total 


9.8 


11.3 


10, 4 


9.^ 


7.1 


6.3 




III. OEKERAL PURPOSE FORCES 



Tbe General Purpose Forces, as In the past^ Include most ot 
the Azny's combat cmd ccnbat support units > virtually nil Xavy 
units, all Marine Corps units and the tactical units of the Air 
Force. These are the forces upon which we rely for all military 
actions Bhoz*t of general nuclear war, l.e,, limited war and 
counter- Insurgency operations. 

A. VBE RAOTRE OF TSE LIMITED WAR FROBI£M 

Although the distinction between general nuclear war and 
limited war forces Is scmewhat arbitrary In that all of our forces 
would be employed In a genered war and certain elements of the 
strategic offensive-defensive forces could be employed In a limited 
war, It Is still a very useful approach In gaining an appreciation 
of the special problems Involved In either type conflict. Having 
defined general nuclear war. In the preceding section of this 
statement, as a war In which strategic nuclear weapons are directed 
against the homelands of the United States and the Soviet Union, 
we can now define limited war as any other kind of military action 
(excluding counter-Insurgency assistance) Involving U.S. forces. 

1* Ihe Requirement for General Purpose Forces 

While all of our military forces would be employed In a general 
war. It Is primarily the limited war mission which shapes the size 
and character of the General Purpose F^ces. Ihe regulreanent for 
the bulk of these forces stems from this Ration's commitment to the 
principle of the collective defense of the Free World. We learned 
tvan the events leading up to World War H that the responsibility 
for defense of freedom against tyranny Is indivisible. Aside from 
the obvious fact that the ^ee nations are stronger united than alone, 
we recognized that the loss of fk'eedcm anywhere was a loss to the 
security of the United States. 

With the emergence of the new CcnDunlst imperialism in the 
aftenaath of World War II, we realized that for the sake of our 
own safety we must be prepared to defend the outposts of freedom 
everywhere In the world. Starting with our economic and military 
assistance to Greece and T^irkey in 19^7, we undertook a massive 
program of aid to free nations threatened by Communist aggression, 
both overt and covert, nils effort was supplemented by a series 
of regional multl -lateral collective defense agreements beginning 
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vlth the Rio Pact In the Vestem Hemlspbere foXloved l3y NAOX) In 
Europe and SEAXO In the Far East. In the Middle East lie have a 
bilateral agreement vith Iran, vhlch is a member of CENTO, We 
also have bilateral agreements vith Korea, Japan and the Bepuiblic 
of China. In fact, ve now have mutual defense agreements of one 
sort or another vith well over UO sovereign nations. And even 
without specific agreements, it will always be our interest to 
help independent nations defend their freedoo agaiost CooBiunlst 
aggression and subversion, to the extent they have the viU to 
do so. 

In addition to the requirements stemming from our collective 
defense arrangements, we must also provide the forces which may be 
required for the direct defense of U.S. territories and vital 
interests. These include the protection of U.S. shipping on the 
high seas, the defense of the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, etc* 

Each of these requirements represents a contingency — actually, 
in most cases, a spectrum of contingencies reflecting a range of 
possible threats — for which we must plan and for which we must 
provide military capabilities within o\ir CSeneral Purpose Forces. 
Obviously, we caimot hope to anticipate and be fully prepared for 
every conceivable contingency and, for that matter, neither can our 
opponents. Moreover, we know from experience that our ability to 
predict contingencies in any degree of detail is quite limited. 
Accordingly, we must build into our General Purpose Forces a capa- 
bility to deal with a very wide range of contingencies, ranging from 
an insxirrection in one of the less developed countries to a large 
scale Soviet attack on Vestem Europe. It is this aspect of the 
limited war problem which accounts, in large measure, for the great 
diversity in the kinds of units, capabilities, weapons, equipment, 
supplies and training we must provide in our General Purpose Forces* 
And, this great diversity, in turn, seriously complicates the task 
of determining specific reqalrements for forces, equipment, etc. 

In planning our General Purpose Forces we must also keep in 
mind the many uncertainties regarding the size, disposition, 
readiness and effectiveness of the opposing forces that we may 
have to engage. Our knowledge of enemy forces and their capabilities 
is already considerable and is steadily Increasing but it is still 
limited compared with our needs . While we must always guard against 
underestimating enemy strength, we must also avoid gross over- 
estimates which might rule out courses of action we mlc^t otherwise 
find desirable. To deal with this problem, we must consider In 
each limited war situation a range of estimates of enemy forces 
and design our General Purpose Forces accordingly. 
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Inasnnach as our General Purpose Forces are, to a very large 
extent > designed to support our Allies around the world, the size 
and character of their forces have an Important bearing on our cum 
requirements. Indeed, in the NATO area and the Par East, Allied 
forces clearly outnumber our own although they still lack In maoy 
respects the same readiness and conbat power. And the stronger the 
Allied forces, the better equipped, trained and manned they are, the 
smaller will be the burden on our own forces. 

Because of this close inter -relationship between our forces 
and those of our Allies In the collective defense of the Free World, 
it is in our own national Interest to help them support adequate 
forces wherever they cannot do the job alone. First, the essential 
margin of assistance required (materiel, training and In scBne cases 
budgetary support) can almost always be provided at far less cost 
to the American taxpayer than if we had to provide the same capability 
in our own forces. Second, we should not and cannot take upon 
ourselves the entire burden of defending the Free World with our 
own manpower --we could not long sustain such a burden. Third, 
direct U.S. military Intervention in defense of a nation threatened 
by Ccnmunlst attack or subversion always carries with It the danger 
of expanding the area of conflict. Thus, while we must always be 
prepared to meet our military obligations to our Allies, It is also 
clearly In our own national Interest to help them with both the 
military and economic means to defend themselves. It is for thlB 
reason that I have always considered Military Assistance (and 
budgetary support) an integral pert of our own defense program. 

Fortunately, most of our NATO allies are now In a position to 
support their own military farces and. Indeed, some of them are 
now contributing to the support of other free nation forces. But, 
as I have pointed out In past years, most of our friends and allies 
along the periphery of Ccnmunlst power, stretching ftom Greece In 
Southern Europe to Korea in the Far East, still need substantial 
amounts of military and econcmic assistance. These countries usually 
have adequate manpower but they do not have the needed weapons and 
materiel and, in some cases, they cannot even meet their military 
payrolls trm their own resources. For these countries, military 
assistance and In selected instances econcmic assistance as well, is 
absolutely essential if they are to carry their proper share of 
the burden In the collective defense of the Free World. It makes 
little sense to spend tens of billions of dollars on our own General 
Purpose Forces and at the same time neglect the great contribution 
that about a billion dollars a year in Military Assistance brings 
to our total military capabilities. 
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iathough in limited vex, the time elment la not as crucial as 
m general var vhere it Is coanted literally in minutes, it is still 
of great iB^Jortance. The ability to concentrate our military power 
in a threatened area in a matter of days rather than veeks can make 
an enomiotts difference In the total force ultimately required, and 
m some eases could serve to halt aggression before it really gets 
started. For this reason, ve have given a great deal of attention 
in recent years to the various vays of reducing our reaction time 
to limited var sltuatlonB. 

One method, of course, is to deploy in advance of actual need 
suitable U.S. forces to potential trouble areas. ^Although ve 
have relatively large forces presently deployed abroad, both in 
Europe and the Pacific areas, there are obvious limits to this 
approach, quite aside ftom Its affect on our balance of payments. 

A second method is to maintain in the United States a highly 
ready force for quick deployment overseas. Thif^m j;®^^". 
themaintenance of an adequate airlift and seallft capabUl^, jAlch 
ve are Indeed doing as I wlU describe In the next section of the 
statement. 

Tet a third method, which shares some of the characteristics 
of both a forward deployment and a central reserve, is the pre- 
positlonlng of equipment and supplies In potential trouble areas 
overseas, either on land or in ships, with the men moved by air In 
times of emergency to points where they can Join the equlinent. And, 
as I will describe in the next section of the statement, we are 
expanding our efforts in this direction also. 

The Importance of the time element In limited war situations 
also bears on the question of balance between the active and the 
reserve conrponent elements of the General Purpose Ground Forces. 
To the extent that the readiness of our reserve units can be raised, 
the requirement for active farces can be reduced. We recognize, of 
course, that there are practical limits on raising the readiness of 
the reserve units. But I see no reason why a reasonable number of 
Army reserve component divisions cannot achieve a 
dSloyment status of not more than el^t weeks 

months. Reserve component divisions which are available for Jeploy- 
ment only six or more months after callup will have little value in 
the kind of limited var situations we see ahead. Ihe presently- 
planned expansion of our airlift, together with the Ui^rovement in 
our seallft and Increased investments In pre-posltloned equipment, 
win ensible us within a few years to move most of the active groad 
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the readiness 

of the'TeBerve vmitB should be brought to ^between 30 and 6o daTS^ 
if they are to be of naxlsium value In limited vbt situations. This 
has been our goal vith regard to the Army reserve conponents since 
1961. Although considerable progress has been made towards that 
goalj a further effort Is now requlredj and I will discuss this 
problem later in context vith the AzsQr General Purpose Forces prograa. 






One of the major objectives of U.S. military policy since 196I 
has been to strengthen the non-nuclear caj^abilities of the Itee 
World and, in particular^ those of BATO*. But at the same time ve 
have been pressing forward vith that taslc, ve have also been increas- 
ing our tactical nuclear capabilities for limited var and, again, 
particularly our capabilities In HATO Europe. Indeed, during the 
last four years, ve have increased by 60 percent the somber of U«S. 
tactical nuclear veapons deployed in Western Surqpe. 



nils dual approach i^Bl^mm^SQI^QDp^^^is not of 

recent origin. I have consistently stated to this Ccmalttee, beginrdng 
vith my appearance here in the spring of I96I in support of the first 
Kennedy amendments to the F7 I962 Defense budget, that: 

"Even in limited var situations, we should not preclude 
the use of tactical nuclear veapons, for no one can foresee 
how such situations might develop. But the decision to 
eaploy tactical nuclear veapons in limited conflicts shcMld 
not be farced upon us slaqply because ve have no other means 
to cope vith them. There are many possible situations in 
vhlch it vould not be advisable or feasible to use such 
veapons. What is being proposed at this time is not a 
reversal of oar existing national policy but an increase in 
our non-nuclear capabilities to provide a greater degree of 
versatility to our limited var forces." 
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In short. It is our Judgment that an enhanced non-nuclear capa- 
bility, free for use ae such, battreseed by a true tactical nuclear 
capability vhich voald aake nllltary aggression at any level 
urprofi table for the Soviet Union, 1b the only satisfactory basis 
on vhich to plan for the defense of Western Europe. 

B. CAPABILITIES CF THE PROGRAMED PORCES TOR UKHSD WAR 

As I noted earlier, our General Purpose Forces are, for the mbst 
part, designed to support our Allies overseas. Accordingly, their 
capabilities for this mission must be assessed In conjunction vith 
the capabilities of the forces provided by our Allies. Hils re- 
quirement creates additional uncertainties when ve are evaluating 
the capabilities of our forces throughout the FT 1966-7O time period.. 
Although ve have seme knowledge of the present force plans of cur 
Allies, ve cannot be sore that those plans vill actually be carried 
out or that they vill not change significantly vith the passage of 
time. leverthelcss, by making scne assuxiiptions abcwt Allied forces, 
ve can gain scne appreciation of the capabilities of c«r own general 
puxpose forces In the limited vex mission. 

I 

1. KATO Europe 

The largest requirement for U»S. General Purpose Forces vhich 
ve can reasonably envision vould arise from a non-nuclear var in 

Europe, and in particular. Central Europe that region of the Federal 

Republic of Gemany stretching franx the Baltic Sea to the Austrian 
border. Presently, our KATO partners have 21 dlvlslonB camltted to 
SACBUR for the defense of that front — 12 Genaan, tvo Belgium, tvo 
Dutch, three British and two Ptench. Three more French divisions, 
not ccomiltted to SACEUR, are available in France. The United States 
has six division equivalents In Germany making a total of 27 ccnmiitted 
to SACEOR, or 30 If the three French divisions In France are Included. 
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In numbers of aen, U.S. ground forces in the Central region maber 
220,000 and other RAITO forces about UOO^OOO, for a grand o*" 
620,000. If the vhole of the French ttrmy in Europe is Included, the 
force would exceed 700,000 sen. ^ 

These NATO forces are faced by Varsactf Pact ground forces number- 
ing 800,000 — about 300,000 SoTiet and about 500,000 sactelUte. 

Over a three to four week period of uninterrupted noblHzatlon the 
Warsaw Pact could probably deploy a total ground 

million men in the central region, including about kO Soviet divisions 
and ten to 20 Brtellite divisions in the strlMng force. Over a longer 
period, the total deployed force would be lljnlted priaariay by logistic 
constraints, probably at a level of about two mllHon men Including 60 
to 70 Soviet divisions and 35 satellite divlslonfl. NATO forces, other 
than U.S., should be able to mobilize a force of about 700,000 men and 
31 divisions over a 30-day period, and a force of about 1.3 million men 
and about 52 divisions at the end of six nonths. 

The United States, with six division equivalents and two additional 
division sets- of equipment now in Europe, could, with the present air 
and sea lift, have in place a total force of 12 Array division 
equivalents and one Marine Corps division within 30 ^^ays, and 15 
Army division equivalents and one Marine Corps division within six 
months. (With the airlift and sealift proposed for 1970, we could 
provide a total U.S. force in Europe of I8 Army division equivalents 
and one Marine division within 30 days.) Thus, KATO could have a 
force of about hi divisions and about one million men on the Central 
front by Mf30 days and a force of about 70 divisions and about two 
million men by the end of six months. 

With regard to tactical aircraft in Central Europe, NATO now 
enjoys a modest quantitative advantage vis-a-vls the Warsaw Pact. 
We have about U, 100 aircraft in place and can swiftly Increase this 
total to about 5,600 aircraft. The Warsaw Pact 

craft in place and could increase the total to about 5,000. NATO's 
qualitative edge, however, is much more substantial. For example, 
the bulk of Allied tactical aircraft can carry twice the payload and 
carry it farther than their Bloc counterparts. In fact, most Bloc 
aircraft could not reach many Important NATO targets .frco their bases, 
especially at the low altitudes at which our air defenses would force 
th^ tofly. important advaDtag e^lnc^lyj||^orlty 

in the KATO area. 
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Such a force, providing It is properly maniifid, trained, equipped 
and deployed, should be able to give a good account of itself in a 
non-nuclear defense of Central Europe against a non-nuclear Soviet 
attack. But, unfortunately, »any of the non-U .S. forces in the 
central region are not properly manned, trained and equipped and 
the ground forces as a vhole are not deployed to the best advantage 
for defense. 



Certain other deficiencies, however, concern our forces as veil 

as coir HATO partn ers. These tnclu ili ^ ^ " 

proposals to correct them later in aiy statement. 

The problem of the aal-deployment of HATO forces In the central 

region is much nore difficult to solve. For historical reasons, 
viz. the World War II occupation zone arrangements, U. S. forces .are 
located generally in the southern and central part of Germany with 
the U.K. forces in the norths Although 12 German dlvisionB have since 




and this would constitute a serious; problem for which ve 
have no ready solution. 

But the other deficiencies lie well within the means of KATO 
to correct. An agreement to update HATO strategy, which I talked 
about earlier, will, in itself, help to overcome some of them. 
The others can be overcome if our HATO partners are willing to make 
the relatively small additional effort required. As a result of 
ay discussions with many of aor defense ministry colleagues, I feel 
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that most of ub are not very far tcpext right nov In <xat Tiews of 
KAIO strategy. It Is ay hope that ve can enlarge this eooseosas in 
the Bonths ahead and get on vlth the ^oh of providing a Tlable 
defense for Western Europe. 



2. Other Areas 



Although limited var conflicts in areas of the world other 
than Europe are Bore UJcely^ the requirements for U.S. Oeneral 
Purpose Forces are aore aanageable because the forces of potential 
aggressors in those areas are less effective and their logirtics 
problons more difficult. The Chinese CoDBBUiist Army, tar example, 
includes 2.3 million men organized into about I60 divisions. Bat 
ve estimate that they could support only about 3k divisions In a 
var in Korea (plus 25 Horth Korean divisions), or only 6 to 26 
divisions in a, var in SoutheaBt Asia (plus 6 Hor th Yietp amege 
divisions). Moreover, 




During the last year, we have gained a better understanding of 
the types of forces and the deployment ' schedules required for a 
successful defense of areas outside of Europe. In general, lighter 
ground forces including fever traclced vehicles, less long-range 
artillery but more aircraft are nov considered more suitable for 
these areas. As in Europe, ve find that there is a high payoff to 
be gained from a capability for rapid deployment. A recent study 
indicates that a deployment to Southeast Asia of fire diviaionB by 
IH-30 days and nine divlslonB by D+60 days would provide a better 
defense, involve less loss of population and territory, than a 
deployment of seven divisions by D+75 and 13 divisions by lM-130. 
Ve estimate that fire divisions would be needed to hold in Southeast 
Asia and nine dlvisionB to ccnmterattack . 
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In a situation involTlng conflicts in both Southeast Asia and 
Korea, ve vould have ai^le lanl-hasad and carrier-hased air power 
to support the groui^ forces although the ayailahllltj of saitsble 
air bases in Southeast Asia wuld offer a problen. Bie interdiction 
capability of our air forces vould be of great la^ortaace to the 
land battle In either area. Although past experience has shown 
that air Interdiction can nerer shut off the flow of Kipplles 
entirely, it can llMt it, thus reducing the size of the farces 
the enemy can support in c<Bbat« 

In any war in the 7ar East, our Havy forces would play a very 
la^ortant role. Carrier aircraft vould supplement the land -based 
aircraft In the land battle, fhe carrier task forces vould also 
support the smphlblous forces in over- the -beach landings while the 
ASW forces would secure the landing area and protect our shipping 
across the Pacific. In fact, ve now believe that onr ASW farces may 
be large and ci^ble enough to ensure the resupply of cur forces even 
during simultaneous conflicts in Europe and in the Far East. I will 
discuss this subject in greater detail in connection with the Eavy 
General Purpose Forces. 

It is aroropriate to note at this point that our global naval 
power gives us an unique advantage over the Soviet Union. We believe 
there is a good chance that In a future war at sea (not involving any 
\»nA battles), we vould be able, vlthln a matter of months, to attrlt 
the Soviet submarine force to a point where it could no longer 
effectively interfere vlth our ocean ccsmierce, vhlle slmnltaneously 
clearing the seas of all Soviet surface shipping. Of course, at least 
in the initial period, we wlU suffer denage to cur naval and merchant 
ships. 

Such a var might come about, for exBn5>le, in retaliation for a 
Soviet move against Berlin. If the subnarlne threat can be contained, 
the Soviet surface fleet, without aircraft carriers, vould be 
completely ineffectual in challenging us for control of the seas. The 
cost to the Soviets of building an attack carrier force vould be 
enomous and with our already large force we would always stay well 
ahead of then. 

Thus, on the basis of our study of a representative group of 
limited war situations in areas outside of Europe, ve believe that 
the General Purpose Forces proposed for the FI 1966-70 period should 
be adequate. 
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C. ma (SHBRAL HXBEPOSE VORCBS 

The Uzilted States Axmy, during the last four years, has nndersone 
a sajor renovation and eacpanslon: 

(a) She total number of combat-ready divisions has 
been increased Arcs 11 to l6, including the addition of 
tvo nev divisions and the raising of three divisions from 
training to combat status. 

(b) All major ccnbat units have been reorganized 
trcm FEHTOISIC to ROAD configuration^ thus providing then 
with greater strength, fire power and flexibility. 

(c) Oie Hobility of major conbat units has been 
significantly Increased by the addition of aznored 
personnel carriers and self-propelled artillery. 

(d) Azny aviation has been substantially strengthened 
by expanding and nodemizlng the aircraft Inventory. 

(e) The Amy's special varfare capability has been 
greatly enhanced by increasing the number of Special 
Forces groups from three to seven. 

(f ) 3>Lctlcal nuclear capability has been iaiproved by 
the substitution of a more mobile^ longer range tactical 
missile system, by the developDent of nev atcnic artillery 
rounds and by an Increase in the number of these rounds. 

(g) She staying power of the combat farces has been 
vastly Improved by Increases in combat consumables. 

(h) n>e Army Reserve Ccaiponents have been realigned 

to ensure their ability to augment prcniptly the active forces 
during periods of grave international tension or in limited vars. 

These changes have been so numerous and extensive and have come so 
fast that ve believe the Army now needs a period of time in which to 
digest and consolidate them. Accordingly, ve do not now propose any 
additional major changes in the Aitny force structure, except for a 
further realigment of the Reserve Components to Increase their 
readiness to augment the active Axvy. 
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1. Actlre Forces 

Hie Amy General Purpose Forces proposed for PX I966-70 are shown 
on M>le 5. With but a few exceptions, this is the same hasic foorce 
structure proposed Ijast year. Bae provisional air assault division 
and related units f omed over the last tvo years to test new air 
Bohlllty concepts will have ccspleted their original puzpose before 
the end of this fiscal year. The Joint Chiefs of Staff evaluation 
of the test reports and a determination as to a requirement for any 
further tests should be coB^jleted about mld-Pebruary. Wte will then 
want to spend scoie time studying the final results in order to deter- 
mine what changes, if any/ should be aade In the Aiwy force structure. 
Regardless of the outcaae of this study, however, the 15 > 000 aen 
temporarljly added to the Anay's regular strength in IT 19^^ vlll no 
longer be needed. Last year, we had tentatively planned on holding 
this strength through the end of 71 19^5 in order to ensure the orderly 
completion of the tests. Ho tests are planned beyond the end of March. 
We now believe that by adjusting our draft calls downward during the 
April-June quarter, we can absorb the air assault personnel into the 
regular force structure and reduce the Army's active duty strength 
to 963,273 by the end of the current fiscal year, 

One change in the Army force structure, as shown on the Table, 
relates to the number of separate aviation ccmpanies. Last year we 
had planned to deactivate during 7T I966 five separate aviation 
ccmpanies then in Viet Ham, using their resources to support an 
organic aviation capability within the reorganized ROAD divisions. 
Uiis would have reduced the number of separate ccnipanies froa 37 
to 32. We now Intend to maintain these five canpanles la Viet Hem 
for as long as they are needed and so, for the time belagi we have 
delayed their deactivation Indefinitely. 

While there are no major changes In the surface-to-surface 
missile force structure as such, we are prqpostng another signifi- 
cant augmentation of our PERSHIBG capabilities In Europe. We buy 
about 80 missiles for each battalion. It takes only 25 minutes to 
fire the first missile but 75 minutes more to reljoad the launcher 
and fire the second. We decided, in order to increase their quick 
reaction capability, to double the number of launchers ftan four to 
eight for all PERSHTHG battalions ($1 million per launcher). We now 
propose to add still another four launchers to each of the three 
battcLlions in Europe and to develop certain improved gr<»nd support 
equipment and penetration aids. These changes should greatly 
increase the effect iveness of the evst egi. especially l ^th^ulck. 
reaction role,r 
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cause of the vulnerability of the air bases to a surprise- 
nuclear attack, a mixed force of misBiles and bonbers might prove 
to be more siirvivable. We are now studying this problem In detail. 
Hie total number of PERSHTHG launchers In the five battalions shown 
on Table 5 vlll increase frcm 20 to 1*0 In IT I966 and to 52 by the 
Ist quarter FT I969. 

With respect to air defense, the presently planned program 
provides for the activation of a NIKE-HERCULES battalion (four 
batteries) In FY 1966 for deployment In FY I96T to Guam in Grder to 
protect the SAC and POLARIS ccmplex on that Island. While no additional 
missiles need to be procured to permit this deployment, funds will be 
required to prepare the site and they are included in the FT I966 request. 

As previously mentioned, one of the major deficiencies in cur 
present military posture in Europe is the lade of adequate forward area 
air defense for our forces. Because of the disappointing progress in 
the development of MAULER, vhich was once intended to provide such a 
capability beginning in FY 1965, we have decided to seek an interim 
solution to what has now be cane an urgent problem. To this end, we are 
taking a number of measures directed to meeting both our immediate and 
near -term future needs. 

First, ve propose to redeploy in Europe sane of our HAWK bat- 
taJLlons vhich are now^part of the forward air_ defense belt east of the 
Rhine^ 



^ „aen, ve plan to convert two more HAWK 
battalions leigh'i batteries) Into a mobile (self-propelled) configura- 
tion in order to provide air defense support for the two army corps 
east of the Rhine. Sane of the redeployed batteries vlll be replaced 
in the HAWK belt by German and iVench units- At the same time, we 
also propose to add a mobile capability to one of the two HAWK 
battalions now assigned to STOAC reserve at Fort Bliss. 

In the process of converting to the self-propelled, configuration, 
the number of firing batteriesT* in each of these three HAWK battalions 
will be reduced fron four to three, which accounts for the reduction 
of three batteries in FY I966 shown on the table. This simple numer- 
ical reduction is quite misleading, however, in that the fixed-site 
HAWK battery has only two firing platoons (or eight per battalion) 
while the sfelf -propelled battery will have three firing platoons (or 
nine per battalion). Tbus, although there will be a reduction of 
three batteries, total fire power will actually be increased. We propose 
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that the conversion of these three HAWK battalions "be financed by 
reprograming $19-0 miUion of avaUable T£ I965 funds. Nine miUion 
doUars for the re -siting of the three fixed-base HAWK battalions 
are included in the Ti 19S6 request- 
Second, ve are requesting $31-1 million in the FT I966 budget to 
procure veapons for six composite forward area air aefensebattalions 
(2k batteries) all of which would enter the force in FY l^oo, as 
shown on the table. These battalions will be anaed with SIDEWINDER 
missiles slightly modified and mounted on vehicles, and with high 
rate of fire" 20 mm. guns mounted on self-propelled vehicles. These 
weapons are already in production or the late stages of development. 
The remaining developoent is concerned principally with adaptation 
for vehicular mounting and engineer and user tests of the final 
system . 

We plan to assign one battalion (four batteries) to each of the 
five U.S. divisions in Gemany, with the sixth battalion retained in 
the U.S. in STRAC reserve. The shift from "separate to organic 
batteries in T£ 19^9 shown on the table simply reflects the presently 
expected time-phasing of these units into the overseas divisions. 
This program is the result of extensive studies and tests conducted 
over the past two years and promises a 8.igaificant increase In low 
altitude air defense capability for the five divisions deployed in 
Europe. 

To provide a longer tera solution to the problem of forward area 
air defense, the T£ 1966 R&D request includes $10.0 million to explore 
more advanced approaches leading to the developnent of highly mobile, 
quick reacting and survlvable air defense systems. 

In addition, two other major development efforts are now underway 
to improve air defense. The first, Imown as the HAWK Improvement - 
Program for which $11 Billion Is pequested^^esige^^iv^ls 
ml sBile system increased ef fectivenes^^J^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^SS^W^^^K^^S^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l'' failure 
of the next generation air defense weapon system deyeloiment and 
pLviL an iSroved interim solution to fill the void left ^e 
slippage of MAULER. A flma decision on the future of the MAULER 
Sev^io^nt is being withheld jending completion of J^^^^^V^^^f 
Meanwhile, we are not lequectlng further funding at this time and 
^^^tiv^iy^lan to applfall presenUy available MAUIZR funds to 
other urgent air defense profpraais. 



The new Siirface-to-Alr Missile Development, which I discussed 
earlier in connection with the Strategic Defensive Forces, voxdd, of 
course, also be directly applicable to the defense of the forces In 
the field. 

2. Army Reserve Components 

Earlier in this section of the statement I noted the crucial 
importance of ready resejrves to omt limited war planning, particularly 
at the end of this decade when our airlift and sealift capability will 
be large enough to move most of our central reserves of active ground 
forces overseas within a relatively short period of time. Indeed, 
improved readiness for the Army's reserve components has been one of 
our major objectives since May I961 when President Kennedy first 
announced that a plan was being developed which would make possible 
a much more rapid deployment of a major part of the reserve forces. 
That plan, appropriately modified to reflect the subsequent increase 
in the size of the active Army, was put into effect in I962 and 
brought to completion in 19^3 • 

Under that plan, the Army reserve component structure was 
realigned to provide a priority force of six divisions and their 
supporting forces, Ix brigades, the units required to ro\md out the 
active Array, the "on-site" air defense battalions, and the training 
and operational base units all manned at 75 percent or more of 
their TO&E strengths and with readiness for deployment goals of 
approximately eight weeks. Eight previously existing divisions were 
eliminated from the reserve component structure. 

The present structure is a vast improvement over Its predecessor 
but there are still a number of ways in which It can be further 
improved. Units for which there are no foreseeable needs in our 
contingency war plans should be eliminated from the structure altogether 
and the resources they now consume applied to more urgent requirements; 
and the present dual management of the Army reserve components should 
be replaced by a single management structure. 

Our analyses of the various kinds of limited war situations we 
are likely to face over the balance of this decade indicate a require- 
ment for an Army force of about 22 divisions, plus two special purpose 
divisions specifically tailored for use within the Western Hemisphere. 
Si3Cteen divisions are provided in the active Army. The other eight 
divisions (including the two special purpose divisions) plus all of 
the units needed to round out the 2l+-division force, can and should be 
provided within the Army reserve component structure and all of the 
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resources and efforts devoted to the reserves should te directed to 
raising their combat readiness to the required level. 

The existing reserve component structure still devotes con- 
siderable resources to units for which there is no requirement in 
our contingency war plans, namely, the 21 divisions and vwio^ 
non-divisional units in the "low priority" category. Of the 700,000 
paid drill spaces programed for the Anny reserve components, about 
200,000 are allocated to these units, providing manning levels of 
only 55 to 6o percent. Although tentative readiness goals ranging 
from six to nine months have been established for these "low priority 
units, their actual availability for deployment would depend on the 
delivery of weapons and equipment from new production. At the present 
time we estimate that the "low priority" units have on hand approxi- 
mately 35 percent of their authorized equipment, much of it 
sub-standard and unsatisfactory for coobat use. Thus, In the event 
of a callup, these "low priority" units would have to be completely 
re-equipped and, even under the best of conditions, this would 
require 12 to l8 months after a full mobilization is undertaken -- 
such a lead-time for the procurement of equipment exceeds the time 
required to activate the units and to recruit and train their 
personnel. 

Admittedly, we could acquire the necessary equipment and war 
consumables for the "low priority" forces during peacetime, but to 
do so would entail procurement expenditures of about $10 billion. 
Such an expenditure is clearly unjustified for units for which there 
is no requirement in our contingency war plans. 

Since there is nothing to be gained by maintaining reserve units 
for which there is no military requirement and for which the equipment 
lead-time" exceeds the "training lead-time," we have reached the 
conclusion that they should be eliminated from the force and that 
our efforts and resources should be concentrated on those units for 
which we do have demonstrable and urgent requirements. 

At the same time, we believe we should take the long deferred 
step of simplifying and streamlining the management of the Army's 
reser'/e forces. As matters now stand, we have two Aimy reserve 
forces, each operating under a different chain of command. The Amy 
National Guard, consisting of combat, combat support and service 
support units, with a total authorized paid driU strength of 
1*00,000 men, is administered by the Department of the Anny through 
the National Guard Bureau, the governors of the States and the 
States' adjutants general. The Amy Reserve, also consisting of 
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eoobats cenbat sMpport and service support units, with a total 
aubboriMd paid drlU strength of 300,000 «en, Is aanlnlstered by 
the Department of the Army through the Continental Araar Comand, 
the Continental Amies, and the Ik Aray Corps. 

This arrangement conplicates the overall management of the Aray 
reserve forces and results in an unnecessarily large ovMrhcad. Tiro 
separcte Mnagement orgaaizatlons consisting of headquarters and 
headquarters-type agencies must be maintained and staffed with si^. 
itazitial numbers of si^^ervlsory personnel. Moverover, because tliwe 
are two separate managements, differences in organisation, standards 
and procedures arise, thus making more difficult the administration 
of the reserve cc^wnents and the integration of the units into the 
overall Army structure. Finally, the existence of tvo separate 
organizations, often in the same ccBBunlties, results in unnecessary 
di^Ucation in recruiting activities and in fadUties. 

The disadvantages of the dual organization of the Army reserve 
coroonents were clearly recognized at the end of World War 
SSStely upon the Seatlon of the new Rational Ml Utaiy Establish- 
aent under^the Rational Security Act of 19^*7, James F^rr^tf-/ 
first Secretary of Defense, appointed a "Conidttee on Civl^^" 
Coroonents" (chaired by the then Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
Gordon Gray) to study all aspects of the reserve components. After 
due deliberation, this Ccnaittee in June 19W, recoswsnded, among 
maziv other proposals, that one reserve coaponent be established for 
eaS of the four miUtary services. To this end f^f^^J^. 
proposed that the Axwy Organized Reserve Corps and 

merged intoi slSgle Federally cent roUed "National Guard 
of the United States," and that the Air Reserve and Air Rational 
Guard also be merg«l into a single organization, thus putting an end 
to dual State-PWeral control of the reserve forces by 
all elements of State control. Although Secretary Forrestal agreed 
with the objective of a single reserve component for e«^ch of 
Services, he did not endorse the recoomiended mergers =^^^^^*>«5*^^ 
of the "serious schisms which might develop as a result of the ttnd 
of struggle which might be precipitated by any effort to secure the 
requisite legislation." 

Els concern with the legislative aspects of the Proposed plan 
vas weU founded since it ran against the grain of our Constitutional 
tradition. The Ftxundlng mhers, ^s^^sardlng the advice 
George Washington who strongly urged the "^«^li»?»«f 
of the Tteited States," decided to continue the Colonial "^^^^ « . 
^atfarganizations, ". . . reserving to the States respectively, the 
i^intment of the Officers, and the Authority of training the 
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Militia aceordlag to the discipline prescribed -fey Congress;" 
(3^"le^r^io» 8 of the Constitution of the United States) . 

This Coiistltutlonal provision vas i»Pl«~"*«i.^,;^ "^J^' 
Act of 1792 vhich, vlth hut minor modification from *™' ^ 

wntt^id^ tte hasic lav regulating the »Ultla until 1903- A»ite 
$^Ts odious veaknesses, e.g., lack of uniformity among ^ 
St^ militia, poor training, shortages of equipment, 
dlttL^Sing piihiems created hy that la«. ^re the ^^^^^^?;}^'^ 
iStis to caUs from the Federal ^f^^^^^^^and 
that the mUltia could not he employed outside the United States and 
the threennonths limit on their service. 

The issue of Federal versus State control came to a head during 
the S^lsh-^ricaa War and in 1903 a =ev "J'i™ J^^^* 
giviiirise to the present day National Guard. ^ff . 

S^lttional Guard units were to he organized, ^^^H^ 
in a manner similar to that of the Regular Aimy and '^f "'^i*!^. 
^rticlolrte in annual drills and instructions. The Ftederal Government 

p?^iS the az^s and equipment and «60lar officers for train- 
inc and inspection. When called to active duty, thi Guard ws to Be 
to Se same roles and "Articles of War" as the regular troops 
and could he held on duty for as long as nine months. 

In 1908, the President vas authorized to specify the term of 

sei^ice io use the Guard *^t,*t"ii°St^'s2L"^ 
=;tat«s But the dual status of the Guard (vlth \)Oth State ana 

obUgfttlons) continued to cause dissatisfaction ^ 
^^io^^fensi Act of 1916 further extended Ps^eral s«pport 
^ s^rvision of the Guard, an Officers' R«B«f« .""'f ^ "^^ 
ISllsted Reserve Corps, under the "rect control of tte Army, vere 
estahlished. These organizations vere the !_ 
!™v Reserve By amenduient to the National Defense Act of 1916 In 
^L^^f thf J^rally reco^ized Guard units ^ef^^^^i^^i^,,. 
vere incorporated in the "National Guard of the 
^^ure, vS made a full-fledged reserve 

nnn^s had only to declare a national emergency to permit Guard 
^i^te ^o?SLd to duty. But, the Officers' Hese^ SSIl the 
Se Enlisted Reserve Corps vere =f ^i^^^V '^^j^^^'aj^ 
Guard contributed 18 comhat f ^i^*"?^^^^ *!^y^S«^f^tI^^ 
divisions vhich at the outset vere largely 1*1*' forces, 
cathough about 100,000 individual reservists Joined the active forces. 

Thus the Anny came out of World War II vlth two reserve eompon- 
ente !^^he Lj^ati^ Ouard vhich vas authori^d to receive drill 
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967 and the Organized Reserve Corpa vhich vas not. This l^qulty 
vu corrected InMarch I9W awsndiaent to the Hational Defense 
Act of 1916. 

With the ahaadoanent of the Ghray Ccmlttee nergcr plan, the 
dnal approach to the Amy and Air Force reserve co^nents vas ©on- 
tinned vlth the result that, today, we have six reserve conqponents - 
two each for the Amy and Air foree bhA one each for the lavy and 
Marine Cozps. 

She existence of two reserve ccnponents for the Amy 
nakes no better sense today than it did in 19W and this situation 

should be corrected. Our proposal to transfer the Army 

Beserve units to the Amy Hational Guard should not ^J^*«^i?f 
to aean that ve consider the fomer inferior to the letter. Rather, 
our selection of the Amy Hitional (taard is based on two major con- 
siderations, yirst, each of the States has a contimlng need for a 
Billtary force responsive to its Governor vhich can be used to deal 
with natural disasters and for the preservation of law and OTder, 
and if the Hational Guard were eliminated, the States would have to 
meet that need in seme other fashion. Second, the State National 
Guard organizations, as the lineal descendents of the State militia, 
are deeply anbedded in our Constitutional tradition and in cwr 
country's history and are entitled to preference as the senior 
reserve component. 

We have the greatest regard for the officers and men now serving 
in the Amy Reserve and we are indebted to then and their predecessors 
for their devoted service to the »*ti<>'^' « ' 
they win choose to affiliate themselves with ^^^V^^fff J^^^J* 
cammities and the Defense Departoent will do everything P?*^ 
to provide them that opportunity. Those reservists ^ do ?^ J^?^*^ 
do ^Tcan remain on the Army Reserve .rolls as ^"4^^*^'*^^^ 
continue to participate throu^ correspondence coursesand, in ^ f"^^' 
annual tralr^ tours. Indeed, men with obligated service ^^^f^f * . 
^ to affiliate with the Guard units will be required ^o"*^^^ . 
affiliation with the Any Reserve. Hcmever, ^'Jf ^f?,vould be l^t^^ 
to menibers of organized units, all of which would be In the fctlonal Guard. 

In addition to streamlining the management of the Anv reserve 
ccsqponents, we also seek to acca^lsh the following objectives: 

(a) To retain in the structure only those units 
are actually needed and to trwit all of them as hi^ priority 
units. 
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(b) To prpvide all units in the realigned itructure vlth 
100 percent of their authorized equlpnent and the wanning iBvels 
required to meet their readiness goals. 

(c) To aaadialze participation in and support of units In 
the new Guard structure hy distributing them thrcMgfaout the 

50 States, and In so doing equalize to the extent possible the 
opportunity for participation in organized units for BaBbers 
of both the Army Reserve and the Axmy Hational Guard. 

The presently existing and proposed structures are shomi on 
Table 6, Under the present structure, the units for which there is an 
earlj requlronent account for Ii98,500 of the 700,000 authorized drill 
pay spaces. Under the realigned structure, they would be provided a 
total of alaiost 550,000 spaces and aU units not required by the 
contingency war plans would be ellttinated. The units required to 
"rouai out" the Active Army would be given about 5^000 more spaces so 
as to raise all units to 80 percent manning and to permit the introduction 
of nev logistics concepts at the corps and anny support levels. Ttie 
number of separate brigades would be increased frcm 11 to 16 and all 
would be provided with brigade bases. About 26,300 additional spaces 
would be needed to acccBrplish these purposes and to raise all units to 
80 percent manning. About 1,000 spaces would be added to the six 
divlBlon forces and about 5>000 spaces would be added to special 
purpose division forces to raise aU units to 80 percent strength. 
Another 1^,500 spaces would be added to State Headquarters, principally 
to acccnmodate the transfer of the present USAR school system to the 
Guard. Overall, the realignment would result In the elimination of 
about 2,100 ccnipany and detachment size units frm fibcttt 8,100 In 
the present structure to about 6,000. 

All of the organized units in the realigned structure woild be 
under the management of the Aimy Bational Guard. Where feasible and 
necessary to facilitate participation by all of the present members of 
the Guard and Reserve, company-size units may be split between two 
locations. The U.S. Amy Reserve would retain responsibility fOT 
managing the individual reserve "pool" «nd for providing Individual 
fillers for the units at sunmer can?) or upon mobilization. 

In my judgment, the proposed realigrment wlU not only Increase 
the conbat readiness of the Aimy reserve forces but ^so, when cco^leted, 
should produce recurring annual savings of at least $150 miUion which 
can be applied to other needs. Including directly related savings 
m other appropriations, reflecting the reduction in active duty 
supervisory overhead and In the six month trainee progrsm which the 
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realignieiit iu>ke. poseiMe, eorFt 1966 ^ 
re2«^caiSoi»irt» IB .Doat ♦115 ■ini«i l«i. thMi the eoireirt t«. 

m«aay, to facilitate the reallgnaeiit 
hegmnlng la FT 1966, the presently separate J«^ff^ 
S^eseritloB aad »aiirtenaBee «I»«Trl«tlon accountj^offtte 
SuarTSa Reserve. This vin glTe us the nexiblll^ ne^to 
transfer personnel aid functions flurlng the reall«iiMn* proeeas. 

I have atte.5>tea in this hrlef discussion to ■|w*<*^«»*.^ 
the aaln ootllnes of the proposed reallgiMrt and "•J**^^^!' ^ 
^ vltnesaea vUl he pnvared to AlseoM the poroposad plan in ««* 
greater datall* 

3, Anqr nrocurenent 

As you know, «e have made very heavy InvestMn** *?,'*"^,'^"if" 
m huuaing up oir stodcs of weapons and ccaibat conMMbles to O-vels 
;SlcS 5«»lt our forces to «»6«e in||u.talnedc«^t. Witt 
the «rproach substantial caiipletlen 0* this plaimed 
toir rtodt levels, ve have again reviewed c«r logistics *Jectlves 
iTthe ll«ht of o!xT actual deploy»eirts and Ukely needs overthe next 
few years. As a result of this review, we have decided to atfke 
certain revisions la these oibjectives. 

Onder the logistics guidance whldi I described 
year, the Amy was to acgulre initial equipnent for a 
f^; (16 artlve and six reserve ccs^ponent divtslons) f^^ej^*'^*"* 
canbat consasables (attrition of equlment, replacement ^P""' 
SS^tlonTetc.) ti maintain I6 divisions and the^ support forces 
in ecBibat for the entire period between D-Day and the time when 
production rates could be built up to match oodbat eonaus^jtlon 
Kor). This is known as the "B to P" concept. However, •? I 
Sl^?^ outlL-ller, our forces In Europe '^IJ^f^^'S^ef^ 
Bide those of our Allies whose present capability for «ustalned 
Smbat is quite limited (10 to 60 days of ccmbat «>™*1°"); 
vThppe to encourage than to Increase their «?f^^"*?^l^t« 
tte mure, I believe that, until they do, we Aould f^*^^ *• 
Llntain m^re tJian a six .orth stock of «!!^ 
eqnlpoient for the ei|*rt U.S. divisions scheduled under current HATO 
plans for deployment la Europe by lH-30 days. 

Tor our raoalning l4 divisions (of the 22 division "SS 
their supporting farces, we will continue to procure a««ainltlon on a D 
baSr H^serve .todu of .«aij-eirt for these force., howev«, vlll 
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be provided, generally, at a six »«*»^ J^^,^^^?^' fff?^ !^^Lht 
ve find that holding to thlB standard, the Amy's Ability to fight 
these forces indefinitely would be significantly Unpaired. 

And, as previously mentioned, ve Intend that, with the 
of ther^ser^ conponeits, aU of the Axw Hatlonal Guard units (indnding 
the two special purpose divisions, the s«(parate brigades Md other 
ropportlnrforces) will be Included within the force ^^^^^^^^'^^ 
^eSons, e<ialiBent and conibat consumables. We have added Jbcttt 
minion to thTlY 1966 request to make a start on fining the most 
urgent requirements — camminicatlons equlpaent, trucks, etc. 

During the past year, we have continued to refine our inventory 
objectlverfor specific Itons of equlnnent in ll^t of our most recent 
actual experience and In accordance with the revised l?f ^J^?*. 
just described. The FY 1965 Aiw procurcaent program ^^^^^JJ^^"* 
and the FT 1966 program developed to reflect these new 

proposals also reflect oar determined effort to . 
far equl^ent modernization on those Itaiis y^^^^^f^^yleld l^T^^^^^ 
Rain in combat effectiveness. As now adjusted, the FT 1965 progrsm 
totals about $1.9 hillian; the proposed FT I966 program eanounts to 
about $2.0 binion. 

Because of the large nuniber and variety of individual "line items'* 
in the Anny'8 procurement list, I will again limit wyself to a 
dlscuBSlo^of the broad categories shown on Table 7, -entlonii^ only 
the most lJ^po^tant Items within each category. 



Aircraft 



During the last several years, the Army s ^IJ^^^^f, ^ 

been JjicreaBed very substantially, frcm 5,56U at the end of FT Igf^ ^ 
8?^ estimated f7r the end of FX 1966 funded d^Ji^^P^i^*!^^ 
niw remedied the critical air moMUty short-canlngs of the Any and, 
S^liudence, should proceed cautiously with any 

pre^sly mentioned, we have accumulated a large ^^^^f;*^^,^ 
the air assault tests as weU as our e^^i"^ J* JS^^f ! 
of which remains to be thoroughly analysed. In a*?"^®"' * 
mimber of R&D projects in various stages of <=«?>ifti^;j> 
significantly influence the future character of ^ J?^**^'**'- i™^^ 
win be dlsSssed in context with the K&D program) '^^Aimy is und^- 
taklne a comprehensive review of its aircraft needs, ftr next year we 
should have a better basis upon which to establish a sound long- 
range aviation procurement program for the Amy. 
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Thufl, for n 1966, ve propose only an austere aircraft procure- 
ment program, limited to meeting basic requirements Khich wjjlf 
Se afttected by the outcome of the Aimy^s study. A total of $3W*.5 
million has teen Included lix the FI I966 budget for Procurement of 
1,018 aircraft (plus drones, spares and repair parte), about 21 percent 
less than PY 1965 and about 35 percent less than PI 196*. 

Again the largest single item in this category is the purchase 
of 720 mor« UH.1D( IROQUOIS) helicopters. The IROQJUOIS is replacing 
older helicopters and fi»d-vlng aircraft in the general ^jtillty 
role (e.g., transporting troops, cargo and casualties). The FY 19bb 
purchase will bring the Aimy^s inventory to 2,852 compared vith an 
inventory objective of 3,UkB aircraft. 

As envisioned a year ago, the FT 1965 program for the CH-U7A 
CHINOQK transport helicopter, which totaled 72 aircraft, anticipated 
a build-up to a production rate of six per month. However, in view of 
the fact that we have already met the logistics objective fdr this type 
of aircraft (current and future procurement of the CHINOOK is designed 
to modernize the transport helicopter Inventory which currently includes 
a number of older CH-37 MOJAVEs) and in view of the previously mentiraed 
comprehensive review of Army aircraft programs, we have ^ 
p«;ent to limit the production rate to five f 

the effect of reducing the FY 1965 procurement from 72 i*^??^**'?,*?^^ 
60! Fdr K 1966, we would procure 60 CH.J*78 at a cost of $75-2 million 
as shown on the table* 

ContPBcts for the n 1965 portion of the light ohservatlon heli- 
copter (urn) progrtB are Boon to awarded. iSO.k mlUion for an 
aSitlonal l6& ia Included in the FT 1966 req«8t. Ihl; ^eli- 
e^r »111 he uaed to wplace the older OH-13/23» »nd the 0-1 fixed 
wing observation airplane. 

We also propose to procure ten fi»d-wing and 60 rotary-wing 
trainer aircraft in FY I966, at a cost of million. 

b» HiBSiles 

Amy procurement of missiles Including snares will 
$19 mmion, from $235 -Ulion in FY 1965 to million in FY I966. 

The FY 1966 procurement of 60 PERSHING missiles would bring the 
Army's inventory to 100 percent of its total ^^V'^^J^^^^^'l^'^ 
^and providTfor annual service practice and tests through K 1970. 
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During n 1966. «e vUl again ^ sharing_theraffimN^i8|U| production 
vlth the Federal Republic of 



We have not yet finally deciaed on the deployment of LAMOT, a 
light teSt llssTu designed to i^place HOHEST JOHN ="i_,P°f|^^y ' 
LimS 30m. Further development effort «111 be ^f^^^^^^^J^ 
s^ii is ready for procuienient. To provide for this development 
e«^ 1^ S^966, $U6 millloa has been Included in the RSfl «q^^est. 

About 52.7 million is Included for the procv«ment 1'370 SS-11 
antl-^ missiles, which will bring Aimy stocks to 87 percent of the 
objective of about l6,l<00 missiles. 

A new heavy anti-tank assault weapon, the TOM "i""^' 
presenxly under development. Scheduled to replace the ENT^ missile 
S the 106 z^coilless rifle, this wire-guided "ew.port^le 
veapon system will provide 6«ater range -uracy an^^^^ 
Tsower than Its predecessors. It Is ^°^^^^tf J^r: 
^urement in Ihe n 1967-68 time period; B&D funding of 
517. 1 million wiU be required in FT 19oo. 

•Tie n 1966 budget also provides $6l million for the first major 
procuSLft onea;Sf 19,500 SHHI^IJ^H missUes for use^n ^th t^ 
General Sheridan annored reconnaissance/assault ^J^^^!f " 

tank. An additional $1*.7 million will be required *° 
S^lopment and testing of this infrared, commaod-gulded ^i"*^ 
Ti^irwith the General Sheridan vehicle -^1^^/^:*':°^ 
development project, we are requesting $3-5 million J^J™" ™" 
o^TS^ stabilized sight for SHUiaAGH and certain modifications 

to extend its range. 

With respect to REDEYE, we are proposing, if the appropriate 

^"'^'^^^^"r^tea^ch and development efforts and proper 
u;iii^?lon^ procurement funds remaining from Pfi^years. 
m> on the miBslle 1. now canplete, all prior year funds 



have been used and a succeBsful serleB of tert firings Pe^forned. We 
iSTbeSeve ve are fully ready to produce this '^^'^^l/Z^^tsi 8 
^ and the Marine Corps. For the Am,, we P^^^P^" *^,'^°!!f'*gH'' 

Son this year to start P'f ^^^^^"g^^^'/SmL^^Uars 
million to continue procurement in Ti 19bb. ADCut ^ * 

is included in the lY 1966 MJ) re<iueBt to si^pport engineer/service tests 
'aLi ?o^lete the engineering of training ^^'^ 
Sllion nore to initiate study of a more advanced foUov-on weapon. 

Ko additional HAWK or HERCULES surface-to-idr ^ 
nroeured In FI I966. However, ve are proposing to reprogram 
ITZfr to ^o^e HAWK equii»ent during the current V^'^ *^ 
aSount, $14 Billion is required to bulM up '^"f'* °' «?^P^f t^^*^" 
^^'e adequate levels and $19 mlUion i^/*^^'*^? *°X^t^ons. 
eax^nt needed to form the three new self-propelled HAWK battalions, 
S^^t?^slv described. Ho additional mlselle procurement will be 

S:«^anSs tL as adequate ^t-^^^^f^^f^^^^^Sf |of 
new units. We are also requesting about *S »il^°°J^.!^,ij?^„f ^ 
^Sn high value repair parts and for continuing °^ ^ 

S«?les presently in the inventory. Ho mum procurement is now 

anticipated. 

The $1.9 million requested for SERGEAHf is required for warhead 
adaptation IcLts. 

t^r^^r¥ *i6 7 million Is reouestcd for missile eparcB. Also 
inclu^rln^ii; t^S for A^misslles is $6.0 mlUionfor target 
nSssiles to be used in the training of surface-to-air and antl- 
SrcraS battllions u>d In tests of air defense weapons systems. 

c. Weapons and Combat Vehicles 

The $364.2 million VC 1966 request for ''^^P^f J*»^ J*?^^" 
is $108 miillon more than the $256.2 million now budgeted for lY 1965- 

T„ r.r-A^T to eive our light armor in Europe the abiUty to defeat 

relatively long ranges "<*»*f .^^ S^osive projectile which Is 
Soviet light armor, nor can it ^^f^^^^^!! ^ 20 uBi. gun, however, 
"^^^ f^r'^ik'er :::i:^irt1u^"erofTa;>d4ies";r'S very 

rfq^lire^n?: rJ^^'SL^ively settled on the Oen-m-produced 
Elspano-Sulza« 
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The decision to turn to offshore procurenent in this case vas 
not made ligbUy. The overriding consideration vas the lamediacy 
of the requirement; ve are right now out-gunned in Europe. O'^V^ 
UisiZo^slize.. of ;il the veapone evaluated, is J^ediately available, 
otteTpossme choices are not in production, "f'*"'*''' '**!£^*!„ 
certairmalfunction problems vhlch vere present to some dfi&«e in all 
the alternatives, the Hispano-Suiza perfoms tetter as an 
vehicle veapon, the other guns considered having been developed 
sTCClflcally for the air defense role. A program to correct the 
deficiencies is underway and «e vould, of course, not actuaUy con- 
tort for the gun until these malfunction problems had been success- 
resolv^d^The FY 1966 request i"=l"f%f 5 million tob^ an 
initial quantity of 1,080 guns. Once flnaUy decide to adopt this 
Sn.^ vin also initiate action to acquire the technical data and 
S^^n^s^essary to establish production i» ^ " 
should be noted that, in vlev of our agreement vith the 
BeDUblio. there vould be no adverse beaance of payments Implications 
2!oclated v!to this transaction slBce any "additional" expenditures 
^^e in Germany are to be fully "offset" by ^ 
Trom^. In this connection, I want to remind you that 
b^B mo« than $700 mlUlon a year in goods and services from the U.S. 

The n 1966 request provides $26.6 million for an additional 121 
self-p^pellerS ln?h howitzers and iQO M-5T8 light "t^^^^J^^'ni ' 
vhich^S bring inventory levels for these items up to 100 percent 
of the objectives. 

we are also proposing $58.2 million tor the initial procurement of 
139 GeneS Sheridan^red reconnaissance and "t* 
"hlctes which win replace the M-l*l light tank and the M.56 self- 
propelled 90 mm. gun in support of the field aimy. 

A number of standart tactical vehicles use the « 
the M-U3 personnel carrier - including the M-577 command post 

li ^t^-miL^^n^i^lX-trSLras^S^I^^^^^ 
i^Ss-a:rr.V^!^mo^ rr^rs^iSn^sr^A^^^^^^^ 
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In order to provide Improved armored fire power in Europe, we 
propose to replace the present 105 nm. gun tiirret on some of the M-bO 
lanks in that area with a new turret employing both a 152 mm. gun and 
a SHILLELAGH missile launcher. So equipped, these tanks vill have the 
advantages of hoth heavy annor and the superior first round kill 
capability of the missile and should give greater assurance of defeating 
the latest enemy armor. Our tentative program in terms of numbers 
vo^dTrovid^ the equivalent of one SHIU^GH - equipped M.60 hattal on 
for each of the five divisions in Europe and would require the retrofit 
of 568 tanks. Of these, 2^3 would be funded in FY I966 at a cost of 
$39.9 million. An additional $6.1 nillion is requested for the 
SHILI£LAGH trainer. 

The retrofit of the M.60 would be perfoimed in Europe with 
SHILLELAGH turrets manufactuied in the United States. The 105 mm. 
turrets would be returned to the United States where we tentatively 
plan on using them to up-grade an equivalent number of older M-^^ 
tan^is which would also be re-equipped with the M-60 power plant. How- 
ever, since this part of the program would not be perfomed until 
FY 1967, no funding Is required at this tine. 

Sufficient medium tanks (M-6O8 and M-U8s) have already been funded 
to meet our current logistics objectives. For the present, we have 
decided not to program the M-60, the current medium tank, for areas 
other than Europe, the only place where there Is a current or antici- 
pated sophisticSed anuor threat. Nevertheless, we do wish to maintain, 
for as long as possible, the options to procure M.60s for other areas, 
to meet the tank requirements of ftrlendly countries or to expand 
production quickly if the need arises. The minimum sustaining pro- 
auction rat; for the M-60 chassis Is 30 per «onth or annually . In 
order to maintain a hot production line through FY 1966 l\mdlng, we 
ar» reauesting funds for 36O M.60s. However, we do not expect that 
tMs^rocSnt will raise our net total "'^O tank inventory above 
th^ desired level, inasmuch as tank sales to friendly countries oyer 

^ l7el-66 period should amount to at least the FY 1966 quantity. 

k^ticipated receipts from these sales have been used to reduce the 
total funding request for the FY 1966 Anny program. 

Por the more distant future, of course, we have a jointly funded 

dev3lopment program with the Federal R^P^^li^^^.^'f^y fVtS!'' 
improved main battle tank for introduction into the forces in the 
^arly 19TOs. Fifteen tons lighter and more maneuverable in cross 
;ountr:/operations than the present M-60, the new tank vOl ^^^^ 
a low-r profile, greater fire power and a much higher first round 
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"kili" emibllity. Total develppment Is expeeteA to coat about ^ 
.SSon^ ai^iaerequally between the Unite? States and the P*der.a 
SSc. jv^ this progr-» m H ^ .anion 1. inctaded in 

the research and develqsDent request. 

We also propose to procure 36O selT-propeUad 155 f • 
at a ^sfrf SSt ^3 mlUlon, bringing the invBtery to 92 P«ce»t 
of the objective. 

d. Tactical and Support Vehicles 

About $315 mlUion Is provided in the FT 1966 Proposed progrm 
for the procurement of almost 62,200 trucks, trailers «»a °ther non- 
eSbat v^hlclas, about 2Z,kO0 less than the aimhar programed In W 1965. 

In terms of cost, the more Unportant Itou in this categwy are 
sane 5S,5rta!tlcal Ucks f« vhich »*~\^3 -lUlon hasten 
requested. The proposed FT 1966 procurement of V** J-J;;^ a^ 5 ton 
l^ckB would bring stocks of these Items to an average 9*P« 
^t of the iBveatory Objective. The truck iBvantary, howevw, wuld 
contain a number of over-age vehicles. 

e. CcBuminlcatlons and Electronics 

We are requesting $21*0.1 million for the procurement of cammadca- 
tlon= Lirelec&cre5li»ent in K 1966, c*out ♦SS-^ .^Ulon more 
xxon., BBu nearly *S00 mllUon helow the PI 196* level. 

In FT 1965. 

About $81f.5 million Is requested P»?^^™^''*,®^,!^ff^'iY^*^ 
IP ooo^/VRC-12 vehicular radioB being the largest single item in 
"te^ofiZl viU bring us to about 59 percent ofaurp^sent 

^^for this radio, iaso included in our IPr'^^fl^.J^.^^ftTar^ 
is about $1U.3 million far the purchase of Connnjid cations Sec^^^ 
Intelligence 6aBnnuni cations Equipment, for functions which are included 
in the Generial Support Programs 

f . Anmninltion 

lie FX 1966 request of m-9 i%S~Lf L'li^i^eu'S^ 
than the current years level, although about the same as IT 19W Mil 

FY 1963. 
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The lai^est single Item, $M^.6 minion, Is for the con- 
tinued procurement of 275 thousand 155 ™- high explosive 
howitzer projectiles. We also propose continued procurement 
of several varieties of 105 no. aaamanltlon. For the 20 nn. 
gun previously mentioned, we propose to procure nearly four 
million rounds of amnrunition at a cost of about ^6 million. 
ConcurrentOy, ve propose to establish a production facility 
in this country for this anmunition, vhlch vould provide 
half of the mobilization requirement and all peacetime con- 
8UiQ)tion needs* 



g. Other Support Equipment 

We are requesting $107.7 million for other BiTOort 
equipment. This is suhstantially the same amount programed 
for lY 1965. These funds will he used for such items as 
electric field generators, road graders, cranes, tractors, 
bridge components, shop equipment, fork lift trucks, etc. 



h. Production Base Program 

The $65.U million requested for production hasesiffiport 
is somewhat less than the amount prograned for PT 19o5- 



D« NAVY GEWEEIAL PURPOSE FORGES 

During the past year we have continued our analysis of 
Navy general purpose forces requirements. As a of 
that analysis, we now believe that some changes should he 
made in the programs which I presented to the Oonanittee 
last year. Although there are still important uncertainties, 
ve now find ourselves, for reasons I wlU discuss later, to 
be generally in better shape than we previously thought 
with regard to anti-submarine warfare. Further improve- 
ments, however, are needed In the fleet's air defense and 
mine-clearing capabilities. 

The fleet air defense problem is not new. Last year I 
explained to the Conmiittee our reasons for terminating the 
development of the TXPHOT ship-to-air weapon 8y8^«»«2^ 
canceniiig the previously planned construction rf TYPHON-aimed 
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frigates and the converBion of 13 de stroyer s and two frigates 
to TARTAK riDGs and one frigate to a TERRIER Wa* At the 
same time, I also described the programs we were undertaking 
to iinprove further the existing ship-to-air missile systemB 
(tartar, terrier and TALOS), to develop a new standardized 
missile to replace TARTAR and TERRIER and to study a com- 
pletely new shlp-to-air missile system for the 19TOs. These 
efforts are now well along. 

The existing shlp-to-air missile systems have been 
substantially ijnproved in the last two and a half years. 
The "Idll" probability and readiness rate of TERRIER have 
been increased by a factor of two; similar, though less 
spectaciilar Ijnprovements h ave been achleved_in^jthe_caBe_ 
of both TARTAR" and TALOS., 




The new standardized missile is well along In develop- 
ment and we plan to buy 100 missiles in FY I966 for operational test 
and evaluation with the first procurement for Inventory 
tentatively planned for FY 1967. The standardized missile, 
which uses the same laxmching systems, will gradually 
replace the TARTAR and TERRIER missiles on existing ships. 
These two programs will greatly increase the AAW capabilities 
of present missile ships. 

It is my Judgment at this time that no new missile 
Bhlps should be constructed or additional existing ships 
converted to missile armament until a ccsnpletely new 
surface-to-air missile system is available sometime in ' 
the early 1970s. In the interim, I believe we should 
Improve the AAW capabilities of the existing missile ships. 
I will discuss this proposal in context with the Multi- 
purpose Ship Program. 

The mine -clearance problem relates in large measxire to 
our program to Iinprove our amphibious lift capabilities* Last 
year I inf oimed the Committee that we were undertaking a major 
effort to modernize the amphibious lift forces with faster 
ships. To take advantage of the Increased lift capability. 
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we must be able to clear enemy mines froo the vaters In vhich these 
farces must operate and on a time schedule which would not delay the 
aaiphibious landing. I will provide the detollfl of our reccwcndations 
In this area in the discussion of Hine Warfare Forces. 

Another general problem concerning the Havy'e General Purpose 
Forces relates to the use of nuclear power for surface ships. As I 
stated last year, the key to solving this problem is the availability 
of a more economic power plant. Last summer the President apwved 
the developoient, at a cost of about million through FT I966, of a 
new reactor, two of which could power an attack carrier. (Part of 
this project is funded in the AEC budget; the part Involving non-nuclw 
power conversion components is included in the Deparbnent of Defense 
budget, $6.6 million in FT 1965 Including $2.6 million in Emergency 
Funds and $U.2 million in the FT 1966 budget request.) The •actent 
to which this new reactor would reduce the cost of a nuclear-powered 
attack carrier has yet to be determined, but I am hopeful that it will 
enable me next year to request the application of this reactor to the 
new carrier we tentatively plan to start in F3C 19o7- 

In any event, this new reactor would be too large for use in 
destroyer-type ships. For them, we still need a more economic light 
weight reactor and we hope that, as our technology advances, the devel- 
opment of such a reactor will become feasible. At present, cost 
of nuclear-powered frigates, estimated at approximately $150 million 
for the lead ship and $128 mllUon for the follow-on ships co^>ared 
with the DLGs authorized in FT 1962 at a cost of $73 miUicm (includ- 
ing black oil for a period equivalent to the life of the DI/OT cores), 
empears disproportionate to the benefits to be gained. The second 
nuclear-powered flrgate, asuxm, now being convicted, will ^ 
delivered to the fleet in FY I966, giving us a nuclear-powered task 
force of one attack carrier, one cruiser and two firigates. Our 
investment in this task force, even excluding the aircraft, is already 
$1.1 billion. 

In total, we have planned a force of 868 Navy general purpose 
ships for end FX I966 and 858 for end FT l^TO^ompared with 8^at 
end FT 196^+. And, we have tentatively programed for the JT^^bb-TO 
period the construction of 226 ships and the conversion of 52 others. 

1. Attack Carrier Forces 

a. Ships 

As shown on Table 8, we have programed a force of 15 attack 
carriers through FT 1969, the same number planned last year; however. 
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tte mix of carriers vUl be scnewbat different. Last year we bad 
planned to keep all three KOWAT-class carriers in the force, uncbanged. 
Ve nov propoee to modernize tvo of these carriers, the KHMAY and the 
F.D.R. (ne third MECNAX-class ship, the OOBAL SEA, has already been 
modemiied.) The KnMAX vlll undergo modemization beginning in 
PY 1966 and rejoin the fleet in FT I968. OSie F^D.R. will undergo 
modernization beginning in FT I968 and rejoin the fleet in F7 1970. 
Zh order to keep the overall carrier fbrce level vgp to 1? during this 
period, it Is planned to retain through 1969 an ESSEX-class carrier, 
the HAROOCaC, previously scheduled to phase out in FY 19^5 vhen the 
F0BRES!mL-clas8 carrier, fiMSBOCk, beccmes operational. 

To avoid major fluctuations in personnel and eqaifment, the Navy 
will place the NnWAY-class OOSAL SEA in res e r v e status this JUne vhen 
the AMERICA Joins the operational fleet, and retain the BANOOCK in 
continuous service. Tbs OOBAL SEA viU be reactivated vhen the 
KIIfHAY phases out for modernization in Hovod^ 1965* 3!bis accounts 
for the decline of one NDMAX-cIbbs carrier at end FST 19^» 

Both the MISKA7 and F*D»R« were coBmissioned in 19^5 and are 
scheduled to be retained in the attack carrier force until FT 1977 
and FT 1979, respectively. However, several major technological 
changes vhich greatly affect carrier capability have occurred since 
tlat time. First, the gross weight of carrier-based aircraft has 
Increased significantly trm about 21,000 pounds for the A-1 and F-1 
to over 76,500 pounds for the RA-5C. With their present catapults, 
arresting gear and elevators, the KIDNAY and F.D.R. could not operate 
such fldr craft. 

Second, the payload csfpabllity of carrier-based aircraft has 
Increased. As a result, the ordnance-hand T 1 ng facilities of these 
ships are no longer adequate to sustedn the high rates of operation 
vhich otherwise could be attained. In addition, changes in the 
physical cl»xacteristics of air-launched wespons require the modifi- 
cation of existing storage facilities. 

Third, the Ifeval Tactical Data System (BTDS) is now being Intro- 
duced Into the fleet, and all combat ships must be fully integrated 
into the systen if the large advances In anti-air warf&re capabilities 
that this system makes possible are to be achieved. {Tbe installation 
of FIDS syyre than doubles the number of aircraft that can be -bradsed 
and the number of intercepts that can be handled and provides a sig- 
nificant increase in ECCH capability*) 

The planned modernization of the MIDHAY and F.D«R. will 
essentially correct these deficiencies, and the resultant substantial 
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4 «**.r*iv«neBfl Will enaure the continued utility of these 
^^elo^r^tL^I^ .ner they reiolB the fl*et. 

^ cost Of ^ SSL^' 

We are i^Pro6»«l«5,^i;° '^^fL^^SdedT^ K 1966 hudget. 

retained in the force ^f^J'l.t^t^^Z^^iasi^^ and 
heavy attack and recomialssanceedrcr^^ ««» ' 

'c^*^^^?.^ al^ady ^ve, and the ««*er «f 
required can "be reduced accordUagly. 

^ I i^for^ed ^ C^jlttee^^ 5^.^ g^lxlj^! 
B,«ber of attack <^^^^ S."fw aoSLionflnns ay J»a««»ent 
reviev of this Issue '!^'!^^^ KfflHBSm-class 

that the introduction ^^jT^L^'SSlheT^R., the Intro- 

we are -tl«Ung V, p«6r»^tiv^^^ T^^^s 
new attack carrier in FT 19oT to ^^l^-^.^ ^ f^tce will 
^ters in K ^2- Wl^ ^S^tTSS ^^S-S-sb 

include one or two ""cl**:^^^!?: Sfil^cewler Is constructed mth 



b. Carrier Aircraft 



_+ +hB attack carrier force currently ecaslsts 

of 15 carrier air groiflpe and wo total about 

By the end of the current 'Jf-^i.^!?^' ZoSoiv* of toWLe 8. 

iSte aircraft, as shown in the middle of the secona page » 

^ decline In the total « 'VJSS^c^'FjL'tfa'SL^L 

lyro reflects a «ecl«l'»*o^*^52S I^^^L^^ST 
ttfo basis. Xou may recaU that I saia jwt 
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• . Because of its greater endurance, longer radar and 
mlBsile range, and its ability to control six air-to-air 
missiles simultaneously, the F-lUB should offer a substan- 
tial increase in effectiveness over the F-^B and may replace 
them on less than an one-to-one basis." 

A recent study of tactical air power concl\jded that the F-lUB 
aimed with the new PHOENIX promises such large gains in combat effec- 
tiveness that, if the premises are realized, perhaps only one squadron 
wiH be required per carrier instead of one squadron of F-lllBs, plus 
one squadron of F-Us. Also, there will be only two MIDWAY-class 
carriers operating during the FT I966-7O period, thus reducing the 
F-4 requirexnent by two squadrons. Accordingly, we are reducing the 
previously planned FX 19& procxurenent of P-^. I win discuss the 
aircraft procurement program In greater detail later in this statement. 

As I stated last year, ve will continue to Increase the nuinber of 

attack aircraft per carrier, taking advantage of the space made avail- 
able by the reduction in heavy attack aircraft as the carriers are 
relieved of their strategic mission in I966. This year, we increased 
the number of light attack aircraft per squadron from 12 to ih, and 
by end FX I96T, we intend to increase the number of light attack 
squadrons per FORRESTAL-class carrier from two to three. 'Sloe total 
number of light attack aircraft in the carrier farces is planned to 
Increase by more than 20 percent over the program period. 

We will continue to buy two types of attack aircraft, the A-6a 
which is especially designed for low-level booibing at night and In bad 
weather, and the A-7A (VAL) the new highly effective replacement for 
the A-4e which I described to you last year. 

As sbTwn on ^ble 8, the number of reconnaissance aircraft in 
the carrier forces will continue to increase over the next few years, 
reflecting the growing Iji^portance of this function. The program will 
provide six RA-5Cs per PORRESOAL-caass carrier. We have also Included 
nearly $9 million in the FY 1966 budget to coniplete the project far 
extending the life of the RF-8As, which will continue to be used 
aboard ESSEX and MIDNAY-class carriers. 

During the past year, we continued to encounter difficulty In 
the development of some of the electronic sub-systems for the E-2A, 
but we are still hopeful that they can be made acceptable even though 
the perfoimance may be below the original design specifications. As 
a result of these difficulties, we have had to stretch out through 
FT 1968 the previously planned procurement program. 
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2. ASW - Surveillance and Ocean Patrol Forces 

Last year. In discuBsing our ASW capablUties , I said, "We taow 

that - — -~ 

firing and attackj^*p^^p^^p|pp-V;'<:^^- ^'^.$mm^^"^^- -^y^w^^^^-^'-'^^'^-^^''^^^^ 

,,^,,i^P ^^^;SrSrA^^ structure . • . aust De consid- 

erSw.^ly tentative beytmd fiscal year X9Sl. 

Since that time, the Navy l?lff M^n M ^ 

study or anti-auhaariiie ifsr^are^ 
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Although I d o not consider the studies copipleted^to_datg^jy^_agy_ 
means conclu5lve^|^B^^B^^^^^B^^^^^[^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B 

^^H^^^^^^^^^^HB^HSH^PPxbey do present a more favorable 
^J^S^SSo^^a^SefOTe^umJiently so to permit some adjxistnent 
in the ASV programs I presented here last year. 





For a number of years ve have given budget priority to new 
^Mps and aircraft. How we must give priority to tbe eusqulsition 
of better 




a* Carriers (cvs) 

We now have nine CVSs^ all £SS£X-class« These snips are stiH 
highly serviceable as ASW carriers, since they have the speed, range, 
and space required for all ASW weapons systems now current or likely 
to be developed in the next few years. MDreover, the older CVSs will 
be gradually replaced by the nore ^p-to-^te ESSEX-dass CVAs, as 
they are in turn replaced by new PORHESOJAL-clasB ships in the attack 
carrier force. 

The ASW carrier farces will continue to be equipped with both 
fixed-ving and helicopter aircraft as shown on TIahle o. We are now 
buying the S-2E long range search aircraft for the fixed-ving require- 
ment and the SH-3A for the helicopter. As these aircraft are 
delivered they will replace the older types . - We have also provided 
each carrier with a few A-ics released ftco the attack carrier forces 
in order to give them a limited intercept and air defense capability. 
In addition, we maintain 12 squadrons of fixed-wing aircraft and four 
squadrons of helicopters in the I(aval Reserve. 

h. Attack Submarine Forces 

^ the end of the current fiscal year, the submarine forces, 
excluding POLARIS, will number 10^* ships Including 23 nuclear-powered. 
We had planned to have 27 SSKs in operation by that date but, as in 
the case of the POLARIS, the svOnarine safely program caused a delay 
in the program. Sy end FT 1966, ve es^ct to be back on schedule. 
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pftT^y subnarlnee vould be 

the end of the next fiscal year, ve viU have a *o^°^ , L+^i of so 

SL''?o maintain ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
SSHs to.ve eLl re6u3y been funded ^excxua ^ n^^ t .h f , inr u>jtu^_ 

-^■■■^■^■^S^S^e of the soviet t^eat 

year. 

Of the conventionaUy-powered sitoarines In the axstive 

s-fcin Dion to modernize in fiscal years 19t>T-oo, ^rf^Sr^+hrinfl 
't^tl^rv^ Tlx into the 19TO.. Hine subB^rines built at the end 
of World War H have already been laodemizea. 

c. Destroyer Escorts 

There are n«r 23 destroyer escort, in the neet^ ^^*^ed 
the six DH36 (destroyer escorts arned ^ 
in FX 1962 and FT I963, vill be delivered to ^^-^^i^Vsf EEs 
1^66. Ali six stould be delivered by end P3C 1967. A total or >:> 
has been funded through IT 19^5. - 



^^^easons similar to those 

X believe' 



connection vlth the 
vill meet 



^SNconstruction prograza, ^^^"^"^J^^ ^^^^^^^^-^^ ^ pf certain 
our remitrenents as ve see them now, particulariyi^g|r^^^ 
other changes ve propose Jj^the^^T iroa-ani.^^^^^ ^M^^^M 

^^Z^SS'ate of deUvery during the 
Fri956-W period vill be fl^ than I Indicated If ^ year . We ^ 
^i;lJ^fe the total lapsed time between the g-^ff^^^^ 
S and the attalnment_ofjger^^ 

the old basis. 

TWO years ago ve began a PfJ-^^S^^^^W^ ^tT^ 
escort (SEA HAWK) specially designed "frcn the keel up lor ania 
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sxtoarlne vartare. Because some of the basic technology '"^ 
such a ship has yet to be developed, ve are coneentratljis on the _ 

sub-^tLs - an integrated sonar system featejrlns 
mmmiKBBBBS^U an ASW coonand and control system; a gas 
"bSe prqpulsion unit; and an Integrated conbat systea. ^^^^ 
of these f^eparate developmente vhere applicable, be 1»ck- 
mSI to current; operational or programed ASW ««face 8^P««^^^ 
as applied to a future high perfomance EE optUnlzed for all ASW tasKs. 

Last year we cancelled our plan to convert 13 DD-931 class 
destroyers to TARTAR missile ships for reasons which I have 
disCTSs^. All of these ships are less than nine years old, ^ 
ar^^t «ough to escort attack carriers . In their present cwfigur- 
S^onrbo^ve?, they lack a standoff weapon and other modern ^ 
ei^^^^ntT We can^vide these ships vlth ASROC, emiii.. 
uSSwter Battery Fire Control System, improved ccommicatlons equip- 
^n^^^l^-depth sonar Z& improved ECM cap^Uities P^ 
cStiin minor structural modifications, at a cost of about million 
S With these li^provements the DD-931-class destroyers would be 
^S^birtoTor ^n better in the ASW role than, the « 
nw^ding at the cost of about $27 miUion each. ^Af'^'^f^' 
S^e incli^ $60 million In the FT ^966 budget for the fl^ five 
of these conversions; five more are scheduled for FI 19&7 and tne ibst. 
three in FX 1968. 

■ By the end of the current fiscal year, there will ^"Jjli^^ 
other destroyer types in the active ^1^^^' "^^."^^"^S^ 
^ ASW ships. Last year I told you thftt beginning in FT 1967, we 

^eklT^ nSber of EDs in the active fle-t^^y"-^ 
Suled retirement dates in order to increase our 2°°^ J*^"^ 
capabilities at a smaTL increase to program costs. J^.f^f^Jf^ 
S^toe overall BE/DD force level, we plan ^7%^^^^^^^ ^ 
Svond their currently scheduled retirement dates, one to FX 19«>, and 
between 9 and 15 during the FX 1967-70 period. 

we a3^o have a large number of 
fleet The 38 destroyer i^fpes to the Haval Reserve Tratotog Ileet 
S'joS^tte ^^thto a matter of f^' '^V^flvnu^Havy 

in operating condition by partially manning t^^J^^*^ ^'^S,^^ 
~rs?Sel7lhe balance of ^ crews being drawn f»m the Haval Res^. 
f^tS^ BBsh^ps could probably be activated to an "as is" condition 



from 



course^ our 



^j^aH^^S^SSSS^Str^Sttyv^ ships, 'xms, the total 



0 

338 • 



of var. 

d. Palsrol CraTt 

S^^e^t to the ^^l^%fl^^of'^"^ 
Bin, ve requested aEiawal^,'^?!^^^ TMs rewograadng action 
to procure ^ hydrofoil P*^^*«^!^l;J^.'*S^Srthe 
VM not aEproved ^J^J^S^^^^ln lt« FT 1966 *ua«et, 
Departaent ^Is^et Includes the ten 

iBaMS a total of 12. as shownon^hle 9:.^^^H 



e« 



Patrol Aircraft 



decline somewhat a^^^^^^.^^^f^l^lff ^8 Into the Inventory. 
SP-as begin t?P>«?V^ S^rS^ce^ ^SiJ^of jetrol squadrons tra. 

^^Hll^H^^^^'BI^"^^^^^mmi^^^9^^YT7ve force tban ve had 
ii'lntend to retain 3^ ^fl^e Sr^^l^aT^^-^* of *^ 

^liia^ThS r s&cS^Si: U^ns ^ reduc^ln 

^^lIj^ «,w^«^m« T vlll discuss toe ASw ifeapons 
!r^;tiL^th ot^ procur-ent. 

in addition to these 30 squadrons, we mlntalB U .fl-toon. of 
patrol aircraft in the Saval Beserve. 
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3, Mult 1 -Purpose Ships 

on xa^le 6 under ^^[T/^^l^^^^^^ 

typcSft/^ \ — " — ' — „ > 



[ 



potf ered raigru g^^ ^ ' 

!T ♦«rr4-«+iw TilAn to construct sevea WPHON 



vas canoened last year. The l«t cost ^^^^Z ^^^S^T 

coB5«lex and expensive to De aepl«ye^- ^71, ^Jcessful conpletlon 
•BWJER DLG conversions vere ea»=«l^^I*""Jf,M?i^"!r.^, better 

1^19^70 period for fleet air defense, ^5^.6 million to FX 19«> 



R&D alone* 



Over UUO minion has been reprograned since FX 1963 ^^^ V" 

^r-Snen^o^^'^S^^^^ toto 1966 vith 
funds still available from past reprosramings . 

Another $108 mlUion has been P'»f ^^^.^S^i^J^^^^^i^d 
to improve the missiles «>««f ^^'^^9.6 Mll^ -ore^ tocluded 

in the FX 1966 budget to ^l^S^ato tte develop! 

taovn as the SAM SslJ^'fS S^rvS^^oS^OftR and 

ment of a new "standardized »lssile " ^ achieve 

3EBRIER launchers. ISiis new Blsslle is being *«"f°»?^ 
S^reliabUity vlth less f i?^^-^!'^^,'^ ^ %^^t 
iude and nrulti-target discrimination <^^^^' W « • 
p^r missile than either the 1!Ua»R op OERBIER. 

10 provide for better fleet air defense to the ^f^'.'^.^'^ 
is c^eft^studylng an Advanced Surface mssU* 

^zr^x ^^a^lmr^3|os^ - 

toterlm we 4re proposing other measures to Improve fleet air 



defense . 



A ov,^ r.n Tfebie 9 vc HOT prOTose to conveTt or modernize 22 

e:astt^^^er,r'^' A ~ 'oVP'ie'"^,^^ c^n!^ 

f )Si!rtlfn ''^th^sr^pr^ notTo:.1^°^-<^ttonally 
verslon/BOdOT^zatlon^se^h^ ^ in DLOs and CXS/CAGs shown 

^ L^??^ we^^^ollke mtoor «Jdlflcations to 
on !Da,ble o. In aaaixion, ire xa^^uu-*^ ;i,--<-„ •fhAir* reffularly 

Svrships one cruiser and fo^ ^^^^-cSs W 
scheduled overbaul. ©lese are not considered conversionB 
therefore not Included in this Table. 



fW«Rte each fl-cal JX.^uiBer. wuld te «ry 

«9ensl7« (♦U? ■lllion) and not wtJx the cost. 

^pans control ^<t^V^\^ ,^T ^^.^r^ tr^c^ aal 



■ ^^^^^^^^^r . — _ -1.0 eonaldered constructing a 

in our 1966 progr«j r^lw, «^ ^^S^STescort for the 
third DUa to proviae 'l^^^^'^JTS^Uity of the 

CTOH BOTEREBISE and to ccnoiaering alX the 

nuclear task force a fole. Hcve^ 

factors, fSL't^tlSS^tTSe, ahout *150 -Ulipn) and 

the high cost of a for tte HHStoBISE (five 

the air defense ofUtine escarte,) I aa 

IBRRIER and one OftlflSjystems « tte «^ ^'^^"liae. If, after 
not recamendlng defense capability Is needed, 

further stady, w ""^^'^^^SST^^ « the HH^RISB Itself, 
ve Btould cODBld^lMtaail^^_^2^^^ Although a SAM 

as has been done vith ^^^^^^f^Z on an escort deployed In 
systeB on the m Ifl not as ««««*;'^ "Ir^,^ cost only one-fifth as 
?S direction of the threat, '""^f/^^^^^^ Mi the 

as a na, ^L^^^f.^'S^ ;::S^presently progn«ed 
"re-corlng" of the HflBHEKISB s »»J"*?^. eaoahllity at the same tlM 
for rr 1968, thus providing the 
« «rll« than If a BUai vere authcrlaed In IT 

k. Wne Warfare Forces 

Mne wfare force vro^^^^ ^ J^^J^^t^the 
essentially the sa»e fj^^-^ ^ Edition, ne aST-alBtaln 12 



Training Fleet. Sixteen nev mlnesveepers (l60s) vlll be constructed 
in FIB 1966-1968 (four in 71 I966) as replacements for older ships 
(MSCs) and one Liberty ship vlH be converted In FT 19^6 to a Wne- 
sveeper Special {IBS) the saae progrtua as planned last year. The 
JBOs vill have a dual alnesveeping and ainehunting/destruct capahillty 
and vill be BKJre se avorthy and have greater endiCT nce^n^gee^han 
the IGCs. 




We nov propoee to add two JBSs and tiro Htne Countermeasure 
Support Ships (one each in FT I969 ajad FT 19T0) to the previously 
approved program. Bie support ships are needed to provide logistics 
siJEport to existing and planned nine counteiBeasure forces. 

To increase the effectiveness of existing forces, ve also plan, 
In FT 1966, to procure ■ new minehuntin;? sonars vhlch vlOl be retro- 
fitted into existing M 



5. AiE^hiblous Assault Ships 

' Last year, I stated that although ve had greatly Increased our 
aii5)hibious Uft capability in I961 troa 1-1/2 dlvision/vlng 'tef's to 
approximately two and the number of aarphibioi^ ships fran 111 to 131> 
the slow speed of most of these ships, only 8.1/2 to 13 toots, and a 
shortage of cccibat vehicle lift made it necessary to program another 
substantial increase in this area. I therefore proposed that ve 
retain In the active fleet ships which had previously been sc^^^?^ 
for retlroaent and increase the construction program from the ships, 
previously planned for FT I965-I968 to $2 ships vlth 13 nore added in 
It 1969. Thlfl revised shipbuilding program doubled the number of 
LSDs (Landing Ship Dock) and tripled the number of IfiTs (Landing Ship 
Tank) while halving the construction program foor LPDs (A^bious 
Transport Dock) and LPSs (Angphlbious Assault Ship) to bring them into 
balance vlth the other t^ypes* 



Our studies this 

slgaifican 



ear oftnfirm that this revised program will 







provide for an orderly replacement of Wcarld War II ships, and Improve 
response tline. These new ships, together with the modernized lift 
now in the fleet or under construction, will provide, by FX 1972,20- 
knot lift for 1-1/2 divislon/wlag teams. Lift for the remaining one- 
half division/wing team would be provided with older ships. A total^ 
of 15 ships are planned for construction: In FY X966 at a cost of ^hgk 
million. 

In order to provide increased ship-to-shore firepower to "cover" 
the landing forces during an amphibious assault, ve propose to 
reactivate during FT I966 three Medium Landing Ships, Rocket (LSMR) 
and one Inshore Fire Si:g?port Ship (IFS) now in the reserve fleet. The 
LSMR can fire 5,000 5" stabilized rockets at ranges of 2,500, 5,000 
and 10,000 yards and has a maxlnnim sustained speed of 12-1/2 knots. 
The IPS is a smaller but faster rocket launching ship. In addition, 
we now plan to retain in the fleet two Heavy Gun Cruisers (CA) shown 
under Multi -Purpose Ships on Table 8 which had previously been 
scheduled for deactivation in FT 196t-19^* 

The requirement for ship-to-shore firepower is still under study 
and we may recamnend at a later time the activation of additional 
ships from the reserve fleet or the coDstruction of a more efficient 
landing force support ship. 

6. Logistic, Operational Support and Direct Support Ships 

There are now about I60 logistical and operational support ships 
in the force and we plan to maintain about that number throughout the 
program period. We had hoped that we wwild be able to phase more of 
the older ships out as new and more efficient ships were introduced. 
However, our analyses show that some of the older ships would be needed 
to satisfy peak re<iuirements . We are proposing construction of seven 
logistical and operational support snips in FT 19^6 at a cost of $259 
million, one less than planned last year. One of the two fast supply 
ships (AFS) previously included in the FY 1966 program has now been 
tentatively scheduled for FY 19T0, thereby leveling out the rate of 
construction to one ship per year during FY 1966-19TO. For the 
program period, we propose to construct 62 ships at a total cost of 
over $1-1/2 billion. 

In addition to the proposed ship construction program, we are 
also requesting $7.1 million in FY 1966 for the procurement of ten 
UH-46A helicopters. These helicopters will be used aboard underway 
replenishment ships to provide a vertical replenishment capabilily. 
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Ve also plan to construct two direct a^ppart ships In FT I966, one 
Sufanarlne Teader (AS) and one I)estroy«r tader (AD) , at a cost of a^bout 
$117 xnUllon^ to replace older, less effective ships. Tbese nev 
texxters are needed to service the grovlng fleet of nuclear^pcwered sub- 
■arlnes and guided mlssUe destroyers « 

Ttus total navy Qeneral Purpose Forces shipbuilding and conversion 
Is Bhom on Oahle 9. 

7* Other Ifavy Aircraft 

As shown on Tlsible 8, the liavy viU maintain about 8I Fleet OJEu^tloal 
Susrpart Aircraft during FZ 1966-197O — 31 heavy transports and 1^ 
medium transports to provide organic ]to.vy airlift, and 3^ earrler«on* 
1>oard delivery aircraft used to deliver hl^ priority Itens directly 
to the carrier forces. 

The navy vill also maintain about 33^ Fleet Support Aircraft 
throughout the program period. Of this total: 30 are used to conduct 
teste on fleet aircraft weapons systems and develop tactics fdr their 
use; about 1^0 helicopters are used for genercLL utlll-fy puzToses such 
as search and rescue fdr carriers, vertical replenlslnent, hydrographlc 
surveys, Icebreakiflg and dzxme retrieval; and about I50 flaed««lng 
aircraft are used for various ty^a of fleet training such as torpedo 
retrieval, tcvlng targets or cootrolling drones for fleet gunnery or 
missile training and for electronic countezmeasures exercises. 

The inventory of Other Suppoact Aircraft (for general administra- 
tive \xse) vhlch has been declining steadily^ over the leuBt few years 
vlll begin to level out over the program period at about 170 aircraft, 
about percent of the nuaiber ve su ppor t ed In 71 196S* 

8* Mtrlne Corps Forces 

Diring FX I966 and throughout the program period, the Marine 
Corps, manned by about 193,000 active duty personnel, vlH continue 
to fflpintain an 8u:tive force of three combat divlsioos and three air- 
craft wings plus ccnbat and support units. The Ifeurlne Corps Reserve 
has nov been reorganized to provide a fourth dlvlsloi^vlng team iqpon 
fflOblHzatlOQ. 

As shown on Stable 10, all Marine Corps forces vlll remedn at 
present levels over the FT I966-70 period. Though not evident from 
the Table, ve have taken steps to augment the capabill-ty of the exist- 
ing HAHK missile battalions. At present, each battalion consists of 
a Headquarters and Service battery and four firing batteries of vfatch 
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tliree are in active status and the fourth in reserve. Ve nov Intend 
to activate the fourth battery for each of the active duty hattallons 
at a snail increase in operating costs; they should beecne opera* 
tiooal in FT 1966. The addition of a fourth battery to each active 
duty battalion will provide two to three times more coverage than the 
present three battery formation and vill provide defense in depth 
regardless of the direction of attack, as veil as an Increased cagpa^ 
bill^ to cope vlth saturation raids. 

At the end of the current fiscal year^ the three active Ifarlne 
Aircraft Wings vlll have about 1130 eoid»at and eoitet stqpport aircraft. 
The nuBiber of fighter aircretft vill remain at 225 over the IT 1966-TO 
period, but the effectiveness of this force vill improve greatly as 
the nev F-^ replace tte last of the F-8s in FT I90&-67. The nuober 
of attack aircraft vill decline sonevhat, however, as the A-6a and A-7A 
begin to replace the older A-4s. The nuDber of helicopters on the 
other band vill ccntimie to increase over the next fev years, reflect- 
ing our recent enphasis on the vertical envelopDent capability* 

To meet Marlxie Corps fighter requirements ve vlU continue to 
buy the F-^f, and by end FY I968, all 15 fighter squadrons vill be 
equipped solely vlth F-^ aimed vlth SIDEiOKDER and SPAREiOW air-to- 
air missiles . Ve vill begin to replace older MEurine Corps F-^ vlth 
the never models vhen they are released traa the Bbvy as the F-lllB 
beccmes available. 

For the attack squaditjus, ve vlll continue to buy the A-6a to 
provide the Iferine Corps vlth an all-veather, dose-air stqn^oi^ ^od 
interdiction capability. Vc'-aIbo plan to make our first buy of the 
nev A-TA (VAL) aircraft for the Murine Corps in FT I966 and the first 
units viU became operational in FI 1968. 

Ve cGoipleted our procurement of photographic reconnaissance air- 
craft for the Marine Corps In FT I965. The first of the nev RF-4Bs 
vill begin replacing the obsolescent RP-8As in FT 1966. As ve are 
replacing the on a one-for-one basis vlth the more highly 

sophisticated RF-4B, ve can expect to realize significant gedns In 
reconnaissance capability. 

For the vertical envelojuent mission, ve are buying large quan- 
tities of CE-^ medium helicopters, a tandem rotor, twin Wbine- 
powered helicopter vlth a normal payload of If, 000 lbs. or 17 men. 
TblB aircraft is replacing the single rotor, reciprocating engine 
UE-34D vhich has a cargo load of onJIy 2,700 lbs. or 12 men. Ve are 
also buying smaller quantities of the CH-53A all-veather cargo and 
troop transport helicopter. First deliveries of the CH-53A viU be 
made in FX 1966. 
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9> Iftwy Mirlne Carpe Reserve Foirees 

As I nentioned earUer, the fcvy Baintains in fuU operatlonaa 
readtoess ri^serve tralidi* ships a force of 38to 
SSS/er escorts and 12 nine varfarc vessels, shown o^^^' ^ 
-BrTmdem shlw heooai available from the active forces, sane of 
Sr«SS^»^5^^P»«ea out. 1^ «e"^» 50reserve 

S ^cSTed"^ hST^f^ Srati;nsrr^s hy M^T-cmthB 
SSrtteli^cSSltl^ «umS quite aiffer«.t f*OB that of our 
active fleet ships. 

•me Jkrine Corps Reserve, as I stated l^t yfr, "O" ???^^^i««ed 
vlth ™ ^eptioTif certain headquarters elements which viU he f omed 
to the active forces ^pon nohlliiatioo, Met of the elaDents^the 
Kh^viion/ving tesBTin addition to certain elements required to 
aueient active forces i^oo mobilization. 

aavy and »nne Corps reserve aircraft will <»=*^*i, 
about 8^ aircraft throughcmt the j/r^ ^'^'^i/V^T^ ^ 
11 Current plans caU f or the reserve cooaonents to produce W 
^^^^^^^'tt^cBiX.^'' - 27 ASW, six attack, two fighter and five 
belieopter siipport squad r ons. 

10. navy and Hsrlae Corps Aircraft ProcursMnt 

As shown on tohle 12, ve propose to buy a total of 659 alrcrerft 
of alf ^1^ Jri966 ai a cist of ^l.?"*? miUion toconttn^ the 
modemiartion of the Bayy and »brlne Corje aircraft inventories. 

lb meet the fighter requirements of both thefc^J^aod 
Corpsfv^^POse ttl procu?«ent of 90 F^- J?f ^ ^^^^Tt 
15.U i4 JY M«. milB la significantly fewer than the 132 r-^ "*^ 
iSedSlId St yeexfor pro^eaent In FT I966; but, as I mentioned 
'e^^tJrlSzatl?^ Of the two MIDltt>cl«s «arrtersen^ 
S removal fran the force for five years of «» JMTler 
^ nuadroDS of PJw end its replacement by an BSSBX^lflss carrier 
™!,lSMl^^ch are already available. In addition, last year 
rSS^STivS Pll^ to^lace rJ« vltH FJUs on a ««^. 

basS! We hawe now decided to replace the on a l^ss ttan 
^-to-one basis. Consistent with this decision, ve 
SLTs^lLr^ of fJ« frett the procur«ent level planned Is-t year. 

During the current year, we will begin to buy F^JJ vl«i tte 
new AH^IO fire control systm and tie ASW-a comnd data link. Its 
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principal advantage over the F-te, toirever, viU 
^blOlty against low altitude targets since it viU be fitted with 
a pulae dqppler radar. 

Last v«ar we planned to procure our first Increaient of 15 
p.lUBB in FT 196^ We have, however, ene«»*^?if?* **T?^^^* 
pribl^B with the fire control eysta. for the PHOEBIX f^il^- Since 
the systen most he incorporatea Into the Birp^. we have tod to 
sup the aircraft production echedul* and have «duced the IT 19^ 
fwn the 15 previously planned to four. An additional 1^ alr- 
SStfTSe^^wTfar ^6 11 1967-1969 period, the «»«*er 
SuSedl^^arTaBa ve have tentatively scheduled 88 aircraft for 
^^.^^te'the delays la tte f^^.^^^^gS" 
first aquadroi of F-lllBs to he operational hy the end of FX 1969. 

we are proposing to huy ito A-TAa In FT I966, «r tint major 
procvwJ^ S^lTalrcrJt. We vUl eootUwe to huy the A-7A in 

large mimbers through IT 1970* 

Funds are also lacluded for the procurement of A-6Ab In 
py 1966. the saxne number as planned last year. An additional 13^ 
Srcraft ^Sl STprocured in SY 1967-1968 to canplete Havy and Marine 
Coorpe reqmiments • 

Last year we requested and tbe Congress aEproprlated $176 
Itor the B-av early warning aircraft program, Including the iMwenent 

ao^l«ra« tTadd to the 59 for which fUnds were 
Zi^ years. As I nentloned last year, this progr- has «««»*ered 
Kd& cost increases resulting fran 

difficulties with some of the electronics S^^^^a*. 
tte long-range radar. The E-2A prograii w» laltljtea !iSLi'^ 
in FY 1957, hut the radar proiblem has not a» yet heen aeaved. 

I noted earUer, in connection vlth the Air Force AVACS project, 
that ?J^^t«*hnology lavolved In airhomeradar 
in the presence of surface clatter is exteaneJor ^i*^?^*^*^!. 
extresie^ U^partant to air defense. Therefore, we helleve 
Warn stoSd he contmued, hut at a slower rate. We now « *? 

SSf^uction tooneperncnthinardertotejp 
welcS»e our efforts to solve the radar ■erdbXm. ne^^ aircraft 
inFrMS^ and the X<Ha FT 1961f vlU be stretched over a 
Tf ^ io n^nthsrieavlog ^'^^ ^ 

^FI 1966 to continue the one-a-nonth rate. $106 "llHoo *»• W«> 
SlScilrovLS for FT 1965 be aEpUed Jo^^^^^SfLT^^ 
orlzed tteough FT 1961f, naJsHiC a total through "ffj^ 
^^Snion (Inclndlag MD). The WBalning $70 ailllott 
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applied against the IT 1966 budget. The FT I966 E-SA program viU 
Inquire $123.6 million In TOA - $121.2 million for ten aircraft and 
$2.4 million for continued development of the radar. 

We have tentatively programed an additional 12 aircraft in 
lY 196t and 12 in FI 1968, which would complete the requlranent. The 
E-2A could significantly increase the Itevy^s air defense capabmti^^ 
particularly against low altitude attack — provided that the defiden- 
cles in the electronics subsystems can be corrected. 

For the ASW carrier forces, we propose to buy 36 S-2E fUced-wing 
aircraft, 12 less than proposed last year. This should be ott 
final buy of the S-2E, as it meets our force objective of 160 a^; 
craft. We now Intend to procure only 24 SH-BD helicopters in FT I966, 
instead of the 30 planned Oast year but we are adding another 24 for 
FT 1967. This schedule will provide an orderly procurement pattern 
toward reaching our total force requireaaent. 

As I Indicated earlier, we intend to increase the number of patrol 
smiadrons from 29 to 30. In addition, in order to make the P-2 avail- 
able for the reserve forces and to modernize the 30 squadron force 
generally, we now propose to procure I80 p.3A aircraft over the FY 
1966.1969 period instead of the 128 proposed laat year, or 45 per year 
instead of 32 per year. 

A total of 140 helicopters is requested for the Navy and Marine 
Corps — 90 C&'k6iis, ten UH-46As and 4o CH-53As. Last year we had 
placed to procure 110 CH-4£As in FT I966; but we have reduced our 
planned procurement to 90. We had also proposed to equip the CH-53A 
with a very elaborate avionics package called IHAS, which turned out 
to cost about $600,000-700,000 per aircraft. We are now studying the 
possibilities of applying IHAS components to other Navy and Army 
helicopters, with the hope of cutting unit costs in half ^^ugh a 
larger volume of procurement. This system would provide the CH-53A 
and other helicopters an improved all-weather capability to navigate 
in formation to assault landing areas by day or night or in bad 
weather . 

For the fleet tactical siq^port role, I am reconnending procure- 
ment of five C-2A carrier-on-board delivery aircraft r3r/966. We 
had intended to CG05>lete our procurement of this aircraft in FT 1900 
but, because of the recent slippage in the C.2A program, we have 
deferred part of our previously planned FT 1966 procurement to FY 
1967. When completed, the 23 C-2As in the program will provide one 
alrcrart for each attack and ASW carrier. 
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In the trainer category, we -propose to procure 91 aircraft in 
IT 1966, including I8 ^2Se and 73 m-^Es. Based on our revised 
estimates of re(iulrement8 for basic Jet trainers. Tie have reduced our 
procurenent objectives for the T-2B fron 36 ptreviouflaor planned for 
FT 1966-67 to 18, thereby cancelling the FT I96T quaotily. Hcwever, 
we now plan to procure a total of 152 TA-to, a two-seat modification 
of the single-seat A-te. The wlH replace the TF-9Js in the 

CcDhat Readiness Air Wings and the MBurine ^Braining Squadrons, thereby 
releasing the TF-9Js to the Advanced Traluii^ Camaand. We have 
already reprograoed with Congressional approval $58*5 million of 
FT 1965 funds to procure an initial increment of 35 aircraft* $57*6 
minion is Included in the 1966 budget to Iny 73 aircraft, and an 
additional kk will be procured in 71 1967* 

U. Other Bavy Frocurenent 

The tentative logistics objective for the Ravy in I966 is to 
acquire sufficient stocks to support six calendar months of conibat 
coQsuiqption with an average of two- thirds of the force ccnmltted. 
More specifically, we propose to provide ship fills and Initial eqolp- 
nent allowance for the active fleet and for selected reserve ships, 
plus 90 conibat days of consunptlon for the active fleet and high 
readiness reserve ships (category ALEVl - 50 ships), and 30 ccmbat 
days for other selected reserve ships (category BRAVO - 202 ships). 
Antl-alrcrafii missile requirements, however, have been adjusted to 
conform to our best estinntes of aircraft tiirgets that might aerially 
have to be engaged. 

With respect to attack carrier aviation, our tentative objective 

is to provide initial allowances and conibat consumables for six 
calendar montte of operation (28,CX)0 sorties). 

Tb achieve these materiel objectives, we are requesting about 
$761 million for Kavy missiles, ordnance, anmmltlon and other combat 
consxDDables — an Increase of about $ll4 million over the amount pro- 
vided last year. 

During the past year, we have taken a hard look at our Inventory 
objectives for air-to-air missiles in the light of the e^qiected 
threat, peacetliae training, and necessary safety factors. As a 
result, we have revised our previously approved procurement plans 
for FT 1965 and FY 1966. 

For the SIQEWIHDER I-C (IRAE) missile, our objective is to keep 
a production line going until the new PBQESIX missile begins phasing 
in in FT I969. To acccs^llsh this objective we plan to level off 
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production at about 150 oiBslleB per month. At that TLi^ 
and PY 1961^ procurements can keep the line going throu^ current 
Sacal year and the planned FT 1965 piocurement of 1,260 ■dssUes can 
postponed to FI 19do« 

As I mentioned earlier, we haw teea eacperlenclng develoiMent 
probleDE with the fire eontPol system for the MOEinX mlMUe, and 
we will continue development work in FJ 1566 «t " cost of J71 
mimon. We now plan to initiate procur«iw>t of this Bisslla la 
re 1967, in phase with the reirised F-lllB delivery progrm. 

The procurement of TAREAR, lERRIEE and TMOS funded tteouejh 
the current fiscal year will provide en average toventonr etf wer 
1-i "ship fills" for all ships using these missiles. For . 
we propose procurement of 9^ missiles, the same nvriber as in W 1965. 
vl havTalriady met our inventory dbjectlve for this missile and the 
9U per year rate 1e the most economical to meet our peacetime con- 
sun^Ion requirements. We plan to procure I56 ^ 
FY 1966, 50 fewer than FT 1965- 1»iB procurement will satis^ our 
revisea'pracetime consunrtion requirement and huild 
to 100 percent of the objective. We will also procure "^O 
missiles in FY 1966, more than do^ible this yew's 
Eion of four DLGs and two CAOs from the heam-rldlllg 
version of the missile, which I spoke about earlier, have srajtly 
increased requirements for the latter. As o«nr Imrentory of the 
be^^ridln^ vision is now ir excess of requirements, we are studyliig 
the feasibility of conversion. 

In addition to the 156 TARCARs and lt80 IBRRIERe planned for 
TjrocuSmtnt in FY 1966, we plan to procure 100 of the "-^f"?*!'"* 
TARTAR/TERRIER missile which 1 mentioned *«'on:,i^'!if2j^ 
will be used for test, evaluation and documentation. JJlj™^, 
TARTAR and TERKTER wcurements will be of the standardized model. 

The current year's program for air-to- surface O'^^J^'^^fJ^ 
included 3.500 radio-guided BUtLPDP B short range f5>er8onle tactical 
Mssnes. H^ver, we now propose to cancel this 

feels that assets accumulated through K 196'* and P«^"^« »'*!^,„„ 
ments are sufficient in view of the substantial procurements now being 
made of the newer SNAKBtE, IMUEIB and CBO-3. 

Last year, we planned to buy in K 1965 50,000 SHAKEN I 500 
pound and U3,00C SHAKEffi I 250 pound bombs at a cost 
illlion. toLitlcipated price savings in the H I96U and FY 1965 
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'^^r ^ ^66"^*^ ^:^^.i11^U«^ 70.000 of 
Bcney. For FT -^^e** vcpiKi w ^ ^j^^^SIR televlslon^aed 



bonb duster* 



I h«e pointed in ^J^^^^T^^^ ^r^^^B. 
needs In the AW area liijiore ■»««^^2^'„^Sr5 Se Hetlonal 
A recent rt>iay 'SS^to^^^ eonduelco, 

Academy of Sciences -Reaear^ ^^^IsT^^'i'^ toir^edoes, 
^^oi rr^ S^^'ISS.f ^-TtS'-^Te and aircraft. 

« t^ri$<^^ ?^e^Sr^-irJS ^S°eSe^vr.^\^T?* 
ASM torpedoes. The W-w i" Jr" the MC-IA ^ch it 

deep «*»ergeDce nucle^ ?««^'^?^ne^pr(ttibe8 and ASBOC) 

le replacing. It can *•,1«"«*!*^^?J^^. {fe aiw plan to buy 

^ ^ aircraft (hellcqptera "^^'1.^^^^^) torpidoe. for 

in FT 1966 the first JS^^y isJtaarlnellaunched, 

ppe™tl««a evaluation. ^ ^Se^S^^'c torpedo for use 

wlre-guided, long ^'^Stf iJ^^tSh-rinls. It vlll be 

:sr:L*-3ffcS^'4s^;t':^ ^ 

The 1966 budget Include, over ^"^-^?ef?^?SX; 
^t. Ohe SOBBOC -l.slle 1^ Jj^-f^^i^'i^^^Id designed to be 
«,lld propellant rocket, Koed^^a nuclear ^ 
fired from «tandart j|^ta«rtne provide rtiipflUs 

-^"-etrrhrs^Syist:^:^ sr^r^^j^ 

iring^Scks to 70 percent of the objective. 

we vlU continue to procure substantial I^^J^ ' 
«x*rt u^to deUver an A» ^^T^ go'LSe-ent 

SS-range -f •^^^"^'-^rf tt°S^c?ivef -^iT^-iUlon 

JS^-St -rone A« heUc^er. 
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vhlch provide a precise, deliberate, long range weapon delivexy 
capability to conplement the fast-reaction ASROC. 

Recent, more detailed analysis of the total requirements for 
ship gun fire support — Including land canibat, anphihious, anti- 
aircraft and anti-Junk operatioie — has caused us to increase our 
Inventory objectives for three inch and five inch ammmition for 
ship guns. About $31 miUion has been included in the 19oo 
bxidget for these rounds compared with $11 million in FT 19^5 • 
Procurement of eacpendable ordnance will be about $125 Billion 
above F3f 1965- 

Electronics procurement will also be increased over the 
current year's level. Among the items being vrocm^ jfill te 
three AN/SPS-W three-dimensional radars (at a cost of $7-1 million;, 
which I mentioned earlier in connection with our plane to modemiw 
a number of guided missile ships. We also propose to continue 
procurement ($21.6 million) for the Navy Tactical. Data 3ystOT. 
The Navy will also undertake an extensive program of in-service 
modification of existing sonars as part of the overall effort 
to raise AStf c^abilities — at a cost of $20 million in 71 
1965 and $33 million in lY I966. In addition to Ijorprovements 
In AAW and ASW electronics equipnent, the Navy has included $57 
million in its FT 1966 procurement request for the second increment 
of its shipboard commanications modernization program vhich I 
mentioned last year. The program is designed to meet fleet require- 
ments for increased capacity, speed, accuracy and security and is 
expected to Improve overall fleet ccBaminications by at least 100 
percent. The Navy will also procure five shipboard satellite 
terminals ($3 million) for use in connection with the Defense 
Ocnmiunications Satellite Program. 

Nearly $19 million is included in the PY 1965 Navy program 
for the procurement of automatic data processing equipment and 
an additional $6.3 million of equipment will be procured in FT 
1966. Resultant reductions In rental costs are estimated at 
$1.6 million in FY 1965 and $5.^ million per year thereafter. 

12. Marine Corps Procurement 

Our logistics objective for the Marine Corps ground forces 
IB to provide sufficient materiel to equip and sustain four 
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dlvlBlcms in coBibat for elx calendar months, a ^^.^1^^, 
dlvlBian/iiionthB of conibat consuniptlon of vhich four division/ 
^hs^ coorputed at aasault rates. Fbr Msrine Corpe 
aircraft vings, our objective is to provide sufficient 
^^er?el ^olqilp and Sustain all four wings in coBibat for 
^ calendar monthe vlth two-thirde of the force engaged - 
Mi, 000 sorties of coaDdbat consumption, 

Mftrine CorpE procurement in fiscal year 1966, '<»f***Jt*" 
Zen ™s ^ded for fiscal year 1965. «» 
of emilpoent aedernliation and the bulld^p to notlllsatlon 
reserve rtockB since W 1962 pendts a lower level of pro- 
curement nov. 

For 7.62 mm. nmnunitlon, $5.0 mlUlon is m^^eted. 
About $S7.1 million is proposed for ol^r ""J^n and 
ortnanee eqtilpoent, prlnarily for peacetine training. 

Ab I mentioned in connection vith Axiay missile pro- 
curement, ve have requested Congressional approval to 

reprograi IT 1965 funds to ^^1*^**^ J™,?r?Sf!S* ""^^ 
year in order to get this much needed nlssUe « 
hands of troops as soon as possible, ^^.f^*^^^;?^^^ . 
Coi^B, ve prSoee to reprogram ^0.0 minicn tMs year to 
beSn procurement, and we are reiiuesting $8.7 BllUon in 
oS FT W^et to procure an additional 1,505 alssiles. 

The FT 1966 hudget also includes about $25-6 million for 
the pS:u^^of1Spport vehicles, ^^^^^^ 
one-half ton and 600 five-ton trucks. Six million five 
h^d^^th^d doUars is also included for the Proquroi^t 
ort^lS^n^Mhious assault fuel systems to support both 
the ground and aviation units of the landing force. 

In the electronics category, the Harlne Ooips would 
buy. m FT 1966, a variety of radar, radio snd other 
Srun?cSio^4qulim«nt including ih.O million ^or the 
new AN/TnJ-17 electronic couateimeasures set and ?d.9 
Billion for the PBC-25 radio. 
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E« AIR FORCE GENERAL FORFOSE FORCES 

Because of the critical jUflportance of tactical alrpcwer to our 
position in Europe, we have made a aajor effort during the last four 
years to expani and nodemlze the Air Force Oeneral Fuzpose Farces and 
provide them with the vartlae stoebi needed for sxistalned non-nuclear 
conbat. These objectives have been substantially attcdned. Tbe chief 
renainlng ehortcoalng is the excessive vulneraiblllty of our forces 
overseas to conventional attack and ve are again proposing a solution 
to that problflB. 

1. Ttetical Fighter Farces 

As shown on Table 13, we are ccotimilng to program towards a 
tactical fighter force of 2k wings with 17**0 aircraft by FY 19o95 
this is the sane size force we planned a year ago. However, I now 
believe we can prudently plan on a soaswhat slcwer rate of aodemiza- 
tion than we envisioned then. 

FoT the past two years we have been tentatively planning for an 
p.l^ force of lU wings U02t) aircraft). The Y-k has indeed proved to 
be a fine high perfonnance, versatile aircraft; nevertheless, we do 
pay a price for this versatility and we should not buy nore of these 
aircraft than we are likely to need. Based on our continuing study 
of tactical air power requirements and the great increases in capa- 
bility, both realized in recent years and projected for the future, 
we now propose to reduce the tentative F-4 force objective by two 
wings — to 12 wings (873 aircraft), as shown on Table 13. To main- 
tain the planned force structure at 2k wings in FY 1968 and there- 
after, we propose to retain in the active forces F-lOOs previously 
scheduled to be transferred to the Air Hational Guard in FY I967-70. 

The buildup schedule shown on the table envisions a force of 
ten F-ni wings by FY 1973. However, it is too early to project the 
ultimate F-111 force level and this objective should be considered 
tentative. 

We still plan to withdraw the F-102 interceptor aircraft deployed 
overseas, but we are deferring for the time being the phase out of 
the F-102 squadron (21 TJE aircraft) based in the Philippines which 
was previously scheduled to take place this year. We will keep these 
aircraft there as long as they are needed in that area, but for plan- 
ning purposes, we show them phasing out of the force by end FY 19o6. 
We also plan to retain two squadrons of P-102s in the active force 
through FY 1968 to help ccB^pensate for a slower F-J*E delivery schedule. 
By end FY 1969, all F.102s will have been phased out of the active 
tactical forces. 
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wit. respect to Mr ^J'tSeH^^^'^'^^'*^ """^^^ 
have been funded through BY "^^e^J^^Xe ,^^^ idlllan), 

*f ."i-'Itt^^lFiS S iSr^ Sr-Uground «tt«k 
soDc Of the later nodel F-48 ™° ?r^J^.^ ^j^-t cmabiUty a« veU. 
e^lUty •^f^^^'^i^^^l'r^'^.^ vSg., three 
This »W8«»,ri^^^!*~i^ S^«ttack features and three fJ»E 

cept capability. 

Jtor R 1965-67, this schedul* re»al« ^ J"^*;^ .id holds «t 
^ thirt point i?tn.n«t.tlve ten vlng 

ttaKt level through FJ 1970 m aiuion hM tlrMay been pro- 

objectlve tSTLrcSff llHon is Indiided 

next 55 aircraft in this program. 

2. Tactical Bombers 

The tvo B-57 B^M"^-- "i^^^Tnlie'afSSeS^* 
transfer to the Air Itetlonal O-f^V^^ ti^e ir^t^ln the active 
use in Viet We now plan to retain t«t«tively 

force for as long as they ""^^^ l^alwloaa of thiw mlrcraft 
«rtll the eiri of FX 1966. S^ooDBBt. 
suit then Ideally for the Southeast tola envirox«= 

3, Tactical Reconnaissance Forces 

* «jor Changes are presenuycontei^l^^ 

reconnaissance force if ^L^nSnSer At Se^dTthe current 
been som sUppages and cost ^.l^ll' „^ .. RF-lOls, RB.66» 

fii^^?Sit*^:oT.::dr^ t^-^'. t ti:"- of « 1970, this 

The RF-^ Pro^'-'^^,;, Tr^'^ofl,!'''^^ 
and cost increases, "b^*^"*^",* !n Si* vear to 89, and a reduction 
^ Pro«ra- fre- W8 a^«.ft^pl;a^^ ^^'^ 
of the PI 1965 prograa frcn 1** aircrov 
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for 96 BF'kCe requested In the JY 1966 budget vouM oake up those re- 
ftuetloDS and provide sufficient aircraft to enable us to nalntaln the 
full Ih squadron force through FY 1973- The related slippage in the 
RP-UC deUrery schedule would be partially offset by retaining additional 
RB-668 through TC I966. 

Last year we very tentatively scheduled the first ofperatiooal 
units of RF-nis for FY I969. It now appears that the capability of 
the reconnaissance force at that time will be large enough topennlt 
deferral of the introduction of this new aircraft. The Air Force has 
been requested to restudy the entire tactical reconnaissance ^equire- 
nent, including the RF-lll. Pending the coopletion and review of ^t 
Btudi, the full developaient of the RF-lll has been VoatvooiA-^ the 
lnterim,the tactical reconnaissance requirement will be net with six 
RF-101 an2 1^ ^'hC squadrons. 

k, KB-50 Tankers 

Last year we had planned on keeping one squadron of KB-50 taj^rs 
m the active force through the end of the current fiscal y««r- 
aircraft, however, have proved very difficult to maintain in a safe 
operating condition and we decided to phase them out this year. 
HC-135 aircraft of the Strategic Air Coanand will be used to meet the 
tactical requirenents for tanker support. 

5. Special Air Warfare Forces 

The Special Air Warfare Forces at the end of the current fiscal 
year ^11 S^ber ^0 aircraft, an increase of 86 over the previous year. 
These forces presently include such aircraft as the B-26, the T-^, the 
A-IE, the C-lJ, the U-10 and the C-I23. We plan to continue a force 
of aiprorimateiy this size and composition throughout the program period. 
However, ve still have much to learn about 

power to the wide range of counterinsurgency threats we are Ukely 
tTSce over the neS^five or ten years. We have P""f 
developB)ent a new counterinsurgency aircraft called LARA (l^^* f™!^ 
recomlSsance aircraft) which wiU be optimized for lever orders of 
conflict where the requirement for transport dcninates the need for 
fire power. Against more intensive, better organized opposition, we 
prHe^ iave the A-IE operational in Viet »am. ^It^V^Jf 
ient for this aircraft vlll prdbably be needed at seme tlae in the 
^e, until we can be more certain of the type of «i«^*^tneed^, 
^Thav^ decided against proposing any completely new ^evelopoert or 
procurement for this purpose at this time. Instead, J^^^^^J^^^ 
5^ studies of various presently available aircraft or «>^"«Ji2Sieh 
^S^reorwhlch could be accompUshed with modest development, and which 
could be adapted to this role. 
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6. Tactical Mlssilies 

At the present tlae, « h»w 88 MftCB-A (MW-ISA) and iB HACB-B 
fMM-15B) tiwtlcal mlBBileB In Genoany and 36 KACE-Bs In Okinawa. The 
MACE-As are deployed In a soft configuration and are e3cta«ely 
vulnerable to surprise attack. As P^^^^^ly 
to build X5> our quick reacting PERSHIHG missile capability in 
very significantly over the next few years. By the end of yi X^, 
this huild.up will he sufficiently well along to allxw us to PhJ^e 
out the MACE As. By FY I969 we should also he able to phase out the 
18 MACB-Bs in Eurppe. The 36 MACE^Bs in Okinawa will continue to 
represent a useful capability f or as flur ahead as we can see and they 
vlll be retained. 

7. Air Rational Guard Forces 

Olie Air National Guard general purpose forces at end FY 1965 i^ll 
consist of about 8OO aircraft, including 23 fighter squadrons, 12 recon- 
jlTssLce squadrons and five squadronsof KC-97 tankers 
tentatively planned to hold at about fiOO aircraft through end FY 1970. 

The presently planned force structure of the Air Rational Guard 
differs sonewhat froa that projected a year ago, principally as a 
result of the previously discussed changes in the active forces Thus, 
the Guard will receive F-OJDOs on a sonewhat slower schedule and wiU 
retain their F-84s and F-86s somewhat Ixsnger to fiU the gap. The 
Guard will also receive 5^^ F-lOls -odified for the 
thereby pemltting the phaseout in FY I966 of 36 of the RB-57s which 
have a much more limited capability in this role. 

8. Other Air Force Ptocurement 

Our non-nuclear ordnance stocks have been greatly increased over 
those existing four years ago and the critical Bjo^tage of modem 
munitions, missiles and other war consuaables, which until only 
recently represented a serious constraint on our readiness, ^ ^^^^ 
iS:?an^laSy overco«««. Nevertheless, we B^-^t^?^^^^,^^^ 
these stocks in an orderly fashion towards the tentative Ljgistics 
objective we established last year. 

Achlevenent of this objective would P«>vid«/"ff^^^®5*^f™ 
ordnance for about 63,000 sorties, i.e., the ^^^^ 
combat consvoaption for a 1,000 aircraft force ccyuted at a monthly 
^of 21 3ties per aircraft. With receipt of the current year s 
^u^Lit, we win have about 35,000 sorties ^ modem^dn^^^^ 
spite of the fact that the total carrying capability of ^ J»^«^ 
Sr f o^es will have grown substantially with the deUvery of newer 
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alrcrajrt. The lY I966 ptrogram ve are recOBnending vould build the 
capability of the force to over 50,000 sorties. Ife tentatively plan 
to reach the 63,000 sortie goal during lY 1969, ^A^e concurrently 
ii pH"p still another significant addition to the total carrying 
cspacity of the force. In lact, the Ti 1970 force viU be able to carry 
more t.>iftn five times the bonib load of the FX I96I force. 

In addition to the 90-day stock objective for the most nodem 
ordnance, we also plan to buy enough fuel tanks and pylons to round 
out a balanced inventory of older types of ordnance for still another 
90 days of cotet. 

We have included in our FY I966 budget request a total of $328 
million for tactical non-nuclear ordnance (including $102 mlX^on for 
Special Air Warfare Forces), conpared vlth $23^^ million for 1965, 
(including $76 ■lllion for Special Aix Warfare Forces). Only ^ut 
$100 million worth was procured in I961. Included in the FY I966 
request is another increwnt of the anti-radar missile SHRIKE. By 
the end of FY 1966, the Air Force will have about 39 percent of the 
Inventory objective of this missile. 

Ho further procur^ent of BUUPUP-B missiles Is contei]5>lated 
after the current fiscal year since we will begin rcplAcing this 
radio-controlled, air-to-surface missile with the TV-controlled 
WAUra glide bomb beginning in FY I968 with deliveries 
initial procurement in FY I966. Bowever, in order to benefit 
tnm the advantageous prices obtained in the »vy«8 multi-year con^t 
for BULLPUP-B, and to ensure an adequate Inventory during ^« i^^™^^ 
before WAUBYE is available in large quantity at ^f^J'i^^J^''' 
we propose to raise the current year's procurcBsnt of BUUPUP-B flrcn 
2,200 to 3^990 missiles. 

Recent air-to-surface ordnance studies have revealed that ISAvy 
and Air Fbrce stocks of BUUPUP-A missiles presently exceed our likely 
needs. Therefore, rather than procure complete BULLPIP trainer 
missiles for the Mavy and Air R>rce, ve wlU buy only ^^J^'^^^^^^f^ 
center section for use with these excess BUUPUP-As. aails will pro- 
duce a net saving of $8.2 millian in the current fiscal yea^- 
FY 1966, 3,000 inert sections for these missiles will be bou^t at 
a cosTif il.2 million (ccmpared with a cost of $9-^^ ■mion for 
3i 325 ccBplete training missiles) • 

The Air Force will also buy nearly 85,000 SHAKEYE 500 pound 
bombB in FY 1966 at a cost of $4l million, thereby meeting their 
FY 1966 90-day Inventory objective for this item. 
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of ttese mlsBllAB. 

9 Theater Air Base yulnertbiHty 

I noted at the ^Bi^^t^l ^a'l^'Slf "'tl «du=e 
OeJ^l purpose Forces «>» ■»?\?^*t2::tc^ Srcraft deplo^d on 

^"^'^ r t^I^Trotection 
attack. 

we have tvlce aslced ^ ^f^y^^^^'Z^Tc^^ 
Shelters to protect aircraft "^'^'^tf^en?^ I have again 
capability but each tUne our '^'^f „f ^^rVteniatlws and I « 

~rs.::s1^^^'"S^«» the best caution. 

With respect to the ^^^«S::rhI; Tro^^rXS^-tr 
shelter equipped vlth an "T^^taStLi vea|ons and aeainst near 
against strafing, napalffl and f"^?*" wea»«s. Biese shelters 

by aU other type* of^^^^^^f^^^iSaU fraction (five to 
«,uld cost only ab^t ^^'^^ JlifJSrce 

seven percent) of the 77. 776 shelters fw the Air Pwce, 

identified a hard owe f*^™ * SlUon requested for the 

Bost of ^ich vould be i^'f^'J^a^^J^s to aeet the hK^iest 
^Sr Jtorce for K 1966 "'^^^S^ ^ ^^'^-sting fund, for 
priority requirements. In addition, we »« 
Itaxine Corps aircraft shelters. 

Our analyses also '^'l'^" ^ oZ 
deployed tactical air po«r to ^.t^S^^'n^^ise" our aircraft 
alx bases, ^^^"^^1^°^^ to destroy «««. To -set 
at a critical tUne vltiiout •«t«»;^ """tH about $5 BlUion for the 
Sis problm, the FY 1966 P'^Jf^^ f'^ow-hour" rapid run-ay 
tjeceslary eqliip-ent and **"i»^„*|^**tJd t»S in the PWific. We 
^iT^ility at Bixb^es^ St^r^de this c««*"^^ 
also pr«?pose to r^rogrw H 19^ goips rejuest would 

two al'"'"?,^? J^!! ^^^Tln^alrfiel* to that country, 
add the capability to stuj. mw-** 
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«niv t»t> Of tbe ■set oibrlouB BsaBureB which 
ve can and should take ^ %^ TOlnei^biUty 

reduction ■Msures as »^^* JT;""^?-* of the larger pr6bl« of 
«:tiyely defending the alAaaes i^a Part ^ ^ 

fonmrd air defense for aU *^.^?'?^*5i'^i4li,iB Droader proble« 
Ifest active defense .easures vhlch to ■*^T! Jt^^^^i^ alrcitrft. 
^ also contribute t^,*^^^'?^^^'^^-^^ S^tlLl aircraft 

S^rSyT^liriSlp. «t.U 1. •..-til l».«r«ce. 

F. TACTICAL BCHICISBS 

.1 ixwnta of the Oeneral Purpoee forcaa, 
Ifcctlcal exerclseB for elemente <a TVv7_.. 
I no^l«t year, serve -any lipportant *J«!tive6. 

(1) They enable the units i"^l^^*°*S^f^*t^ SSSL. 
' c* coBibat readinees by frequent practice of their wmx. 

(2) B»y provide » ^-^^^^J^fSltf oT* S 

^;s«s'=rt^'S sr«sru ,h« the, vo^d 

have to depend in wartlne. 

evidence in those which prove successful. 

(L^ They show the world, including our PO*^***^?"*^"' 
S^t ^war capabUity is both great and real. 

4—. ^iT^eted by the Joint Cihlefs of 
several large ^^XMple, 3«t 

Staff were *f,^:tl^*a^;ior^<^tio; ever held, 

srm PIKE I, the largest P^"i^™r j^^v eouipped Marine 
displayed our abUity to ""T^^^f |t^4rto a dliSlnt rtu>re, have 
Expeditionary Force from the "°i!!^„^'!^ujjt„ gad then conduct a 
U - »arry up" with units ' ''^l?^^,!!^?^ ^ OTBEL PKE were 
spphlstlcated assault °P««;*i^,^^'$JS^rtatlon Service, the 
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•Btla»ted for the currert year. 

. T , T ^uaated the Joint Chiefs of Staff to m*^""^ * 
last July, I reftUBStea ™ ""r; ^ aitituie capabilities 

Joint t«ik force to '^^^ ^^l^l^^o^^^U-^ ^^i--^ ^ 

it our tactical and »*«*«8j^^*f?!!„'Trid id is no* being -anned. 

,y,tmB. Jol"* '"^i"" S^l™ fr!o2livlli««. R.urteen 

It vili have a strength <^^^Jf^^^^rt of the JTF-2 head- 

dvUian spaces are allocated *<»^"5^.<;%to»S^Bew Mexico. Starting 

giJier. Sich vm he lo«»**l,±^ 3Sl^Sd«ct e«w«hen.lve 

lu-ly in 1965 and continuing *5«^ff^vf^ wd ordnance, 

tests of existing and neif *«**»^,*?^^^i^2L»t all forms of air 

V^^'-^'ZA^^'^ ^^^^^^ in the 1966 hudget 

defense weapons. About ^P^n^j;^"" 
for tiie BMppoTt of this effort. 

*Hii also conduct extensive 
All of the services, °*?°^^other Service participation, 
prograns of unit exercises not l»»^'»lag ^ definition of the Joint 
OT bcBiblned exercises vhich f^l^ ''"^J*! ^ staff. B>e fcvy and 

«hiSy exercises directed by^ ^^Jf and readiness 

Itolne Corps have scheduled » ^haalae anphlhlous, ASVf, 

Mine varfare, strlie, and joint exercises 'l^-*" 

vUa also participate in a 1«W ««^^ those of BA3», SBAXO and 
of aUied ailltary establl»h«»nt8, incAintu* 
latin Jtaerican countries. 

0. mURCIAL SOMARY 

lAieh I have outlined above, 

viJ-L vvkftTB is shown below. 

A caipariBon with prior years ib «»"^ 

($ Billions^ Fiscal Year) 

Total Obligfttional ,^ ^^^g ^1.1 ^^'^ 

Authority ^^-^ 
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17. AIRUVT AHS SEAUFT FORCES 



I believe that it is apparent from ay diecusaion of the Halted 
var problen and our Oeaeral Purpose Ftorce requir«Beirt« that an 
adequate airlift and eealift capability is essential to our global 
strategyr in the cdlective defense of the Free World. Included in 
the airlift forces vhich I will discuss in this section of the state- 
«snt are the MAIS transports, the Air Force Tactical Air Ccnnand 
troop carrier aircraft, and the transport aircraft in the Air Force 
reserve coB?)onents. The seallft forces include the troop ships, 
cargo Ships and tankers operated by the Militaiy Sea Tranqportatlon 
Service and the "Forvard Mdblle Depot** ships. 

A* TBE RBQUIREMEEn! 

We have made further progress during the last year in Clarify- 
ing our requirements for airlift and seallft in context vlth our 
United var strategy and the requirements for General Puxpose Forces. 
Generally spealsing, there are two ways in whldh tfoited States nilltaiy 
power can be brought to bear in limited war situations: either we 
can station large nianibers of men and quantities of eq^pnent and 
B^^jplles overseas near all potential tronible spots, or we can mainta i n 
a mudh anttOler force in a central reserve In the United States and 
deplcjy it rapidly where needed. 

Both approaches have their advantages and disadvantages. If 
large forces are deployed in forward areas they can Indeed^respood ^ 
quickly to a developing situation and the requlrenent for long haul 
transportation is reduced. The drawbacks to this sjqproach are that: 
it requires veiy large mmibers of men, great quantities of equipnent 
and long periods of overseas service; it involves all of the uncer- 
tainties and difficulties associated with foreign bases — base ri^ts 
and status of forces agreements; it considerably Increases defense 
e^enditures abroad; and it reduces the flexibility of our allltaiy 
posture. 

On the other hand, a odbile "fire brigade" reserve, centrally 
located in the United States and ready for quick deployment to any 
threatened area in the world is, basically, a more economical and 
flexible use of our milltaiy forces. It requires fewer men and less 
equipment to do the Jcib, and most of the problems involved In station- 
ing large U.S. forces abroad during peacetime are avoided. However, 
to move rapidly overseas from the continental Uhited States the kinds 
of forces required with all of their heavy equipment, and thento 
support them, requires, by past standards, an enormous transport 
capebUity. Furthermore, as I indicated in the previous section of 
this statement, the first few weSks of a limited war ccnfllct are 
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the critical. --^^j^eiSTn S^^S^' 

oyer great ^^^^''^''^11^;^*^^^*^'^^ ^ 
tlae coviia ■ate the aifference Berareen yri^v «~ 

■ion aadl a long, diwn out ccBflict. 

The «g1t«ae «f thl. pr*l« «»^^?^r^ SSaSS.'^ 
that a fc^Tof abort five ai'iJ'J^jJ^.^trit^.rSSS to be 

sT't ^ 2'^:'^:tuT^i:f *tS: t'^i«t*Ti^ or net 

able to place on tbe °*^_r;^® . . j-cq oOO tons, and needs re- 
m Sootheast Aela), velgM out at ^^-^J^J^rt IS'la -out 8,000 
,^pply ae it engagea inj<»*«. ' ,^?rj^ri?!s. Hot aU of this force 
JSSrfr««tta«rtcoast^f^^^ Part of It 

aS^lA^ - --state, 

during the first 30 daars. 

^ T ««.»«o«wi before this CoBBdttee In support 

of the ajuendmentB to *^^if2t"!:Tn(Saedle6B than 15,000 tone, 
day airlift capacity to casabilltjr vlth the 

iSce that tl»e, « have ^^.^"^^ ^^Vbi^to »e«t the 
delivery of the C-130a "^J^^ JS^f^ta.^TLed a ne», v«fy M 

-a is^x fsr^ srh^sria^of^^:^^^- 

fe^'^c^tp^the Unaa^^P. <^oS^*^a-^ 

C^lon thereafter wo^d be r2:i^*drti«^t!terllie to 
^ry heavily 0» the ^''"f^ ^JX^Tc^VL^t^ to d^oy 
assemble the ships and load " "^j^^udlTeoatheaat Asia, 

a five division force in 3° Jaj" JLSatSy available fast 
ve need both additional airlift and 1»nia!Beiy a,™"-" 
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. ^ T t..r..ni«il the OcoBdttee that we vore studying «»e 

last year, 1 Hrf««~ aircraft, the CX-HIS (now called 

development of a new large ^f'^ff^'Ji*?!!^ bUUy pieces of 
the C-5A), '•Wch "^y^^^^^l^J^T S wSS Sould be very 
Anv equlp^nt. not otherwise P^^^^S^^'tSnking then of a large 
•conoadcal <^*1JS (tte r^Tl^Ti-xiL. taterff weight 



^Sitions, n««5r of the adwatag- of alrlltt wxild l*^- 

fuUjr vorked oat In *!^f?^^ef tifcoSlnertal U.S. 

V 't^riSS^^^dS'Co^b^To^T feet. «ldBg po..lble 

For eranple, the niseiage """V. . . ^ _j^_„o pallets side by 

the loading of two coO-iwib of *w v*lcles ana cargo pai^ feature 

.Ide coi^Sed vlth one column f « «*». 
would permit a much «wre e«l<5l^ ^ ilS ^ LwToSy about 50 to 
^ nr^LJr ft'ru^S^/cSSitTc^^^ P^t 
55 Pf^"^^"*/;^^ c.cA Because of Its better balance between avali 

Even though the C-5A would be yeiy ^^^^^^^^^^l^J,^'^ 
.mi^(incl]Sngdev^<^nt -d P^oc^ 

»ent, procurement and ten yeare of operation), th. C 5A vouio 
ffluch better bw than adaitlonal C-lUlB. 

Our calculations oho« that J*^°Src^)''c'^i%^rSle^ 
tentatively planned 20 ^'l'^ <32? Jf^'J^' °,X»n*^r^ 

wntvas seven to eiriit squadrons of C-1W.S. Further, ix is 
bllity Year systems cost would be the 

tentatively estimated that the ten ^^^^^ ^ procuring the new 
same, even Including the high cost ^^™?J>:qAc(it ner ton 
alrcian. Beyond the "break even" P«l«t, the C-5A 
Slivered woiid be progressively less than that of the C 1^1, as 
shown on the following table: 
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Tentative Estlnates of 

Tons Delivered of 10-Ye« ^^^r^W 

m 30 Beys to _^irc«yt EsJa^SiS^^'* 

5:000 ^ ^ ^1 



2iO 000 229 »J 

286 60 lOU 69 

I have selected the figure of 13 squadronfi of C-lkls as the point 
of departure for this calculation for eereral reasons: 

CX) Ohe C-lUl is already In production. A total of 1{*5 fir- 
craft have been placed on order through PT 1965 funding. 

(2) Assundng ve can start full scale development of the C-5A 
^ ^ about July 1, 1965, the first pperatlong^ '^i"^.^, 
not hT av^llabli until late In PI 1969 and VOBslhl^ 
not until the end of calendar year 1969. We sho^d not 
halt the huildi5> of our airlift between now and then. 

(^) A jBlxed force of C-lUls and would be desirable in 

any event since a variety of vehicles with di£f»«°* 
capacities more nearly produce a «nif orm natchlng ^ 
eapiJbllitles and requirements. The C-lUl covid carry 
thedenser cargo, thus mklng fuUer use of its p^oad 
potential, while the C-5A could cariy 
Purthermow, there will always be trips which will not 
require the vexy large capacity of a C-JA. 

Por all of these reasons, a force of 13 squadrons (208 aircraft) 
of C-lUls appears to be the best cci^roodse. 

The development «nd depKwent of a f «rce J^'^ J^J^"^^ 

BO far m solving the prdblem of deploying large forces trm. tte 

fSntSeSa! U.S. in the first 30 days of a llBited »ar. tte b^ce 
^the reqvdrement eould and ihoold b« wt by a "f 
Sflci^SSm, l«edlately rwjoMlv to Defense Depart-ent 

direction • 

a/ Incluaing fuU cost of developing the C-5A 
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Last year I Informed the CoBDlttee that vere straying » n*" 
tvDe rtOl-on/roU-off ship vhlch promised perhaps twice the capacity, 
SSter lo»er procir«ent and operating costs than the C<»et- 

greater epc-u o"" r _„___ iKytte" studies have progressed 

type ships we new have in the program. Tues. JJ^^ 
tVa point vhere we believe a fast deployment loflBtics '^^P 'fS^Br 
sS.Sdo tons aisplaeement, vlth about 100,000 to 150,000 sq.ft. of clear 
deck area for a cargo of 3,000-lf,000 net short tons of vehicles, a 
ill ^ed of 20-25 toots and roU-on/roU-off features cw be con- 
structed at a cost of about $32 nlllian each. 

These ships would be powered by a new propulsion ^rstem coMlstlng 
Of a mrine vertion of an aircraft-type ga. t«*lne en^ne co«Pl«a 
Z electric generator/motor, -mis system prcodses specif b^eflts to 
roU-on/roU-off ships Including a reduction In vel0rt and 
^^ents, less "down-tlise" for mlntenance and l>«**«'^^*i"*y 
S «S^as significant savings in overall '^'^'^/''^tr^JfJZ^^. 
Sese gas turbine engines in ships as large t^ese fast deployaent 
logistics ships will represent a real advance in narlne englneenng. 

Such a ship would be particularly useful for carrying, without 
disass^ly, heivy wheeled^ ticked vehicles a. weU as 
its relati^ky high speed would pendt it to i'«%««ff g^J^^^f ^ 
critical first 30 days, even from the continental U.S. to Swrtheast 
Sa We propose, however, to use thew ships as Forward Metolle D^ots 
rtationed Sose to potential trouble areas and in no event f'>r cBrry- 
S SStS^ carets. Itoelr r6U-on/r611-off f P^Ji"!!;^^^^^ 
;>!«J^.n tv,e "turn around" tiae, thereby Increasing the effective port 
c^pfcUyf a fS^oh cSSd be of ^eat Importance in underdevd^<5ed 
^as wher^ port capacity Is frequently limited. And, It would have 
J™?Sst™ti^"ov«-the^>eed»" landing capability for emergency 
Te c'oS^^rtl^ vH^r^-^ass Forward ^'^"■-J^ 
one-third as much, are only one-half to two-thirds ^ 
wer-the-beach ca^illty and take -ny tl«e» longer to load and unload. 

Although the ultimate mix of ships and aircraft has y«* *° ^ 
detei^neTthe addition of a «l*er of these «=Pjf^,i?!^!^=« 
sSps and three to six squadrons of C-5A ''if'^"" *° I 
?"ces Should give us the capablUty to <»«Pi<V. 3° ^ V 

five division force to Southeast Aela or a ten division force to 
S^^(plus the personnel of the two division sets of ea«lP««t In 
K^). such a capabUlty, which could be '"'"^^y 
1970S, would greatly increase the operational l"**^"' 
forces and re^^ur present heavy reliance on overseas deployments. 
^ do^nrt necessarily mean that we should or wlU reduce our 
o^rseas deployments in the 19T0s, but we would then have that choice 
S It^wid ^eome feasible and de.lnfl>le to do so. Accordingly, we 
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propose to i»ove foM ^)oth with the C-JA and the new fast deplpy- 
nent logistic ship programs. 

B. AIRLIFT 

lAflt vear I told this ComBittee that we planned to ^J^***^ * 
nu*e?^ ^esto deteimine the characterlBtice ofthe CX, and 
SSS ?o flM^ these studies and initiate design <=*wetf f «^ 

sLle^opment were found warranted), *^ 
Snion of n 196U "Bnergency Funds" plus ^^^^rt^f J^l^ro^ 
ZTlo^'z y.^^Attf^± T-eatiest for that purpose. We now propose to reprogim 
Z id2t?^%3rSSlo^ fiom a^Slsble TI I965 funds to complete a 
^xf ?^orS W coB^tltive project ^e^-^^.^^^!' J^. 
^S^o^aii-^request in this amount has been ^^^^ ^ 
prlatTcoBBitttees of the Congress.) Another 9^57 jdJli^ %.e^acln« 
? ; 4 w budiret for full scale development. Tne pacing 
Included in the FX 1900 Duoger, lux^ "ma-v fTfttatlon" 1 fi~^<«ff 

ccTOonents are the new power plant and the high flotation janoing 

gear, 

craft to be funded in FX 1968-1969. 

rf 126 aircraft from the Program presented lartyear ana repre 
Mvlne of about three -quarters of a billion dollars. 

<a,™m rm itable 15 are the Ti 1966-1970 airlift forces ve now pro- 
pose ^°:Sp^ tte'^t C-5A s^GSron i" Pl«»?l*«^^«|??5^''*- 
?roaal hyX close of FT 1969 and the eec^^lj^ S^'^-iSs'vlll 
AS these new aircraft beccB« ^/ *f i^^tpiipSrts haye ssen 

be phased out of the force. Both of "f^e operational 

'a^:^^uxS%Se1r*re:f a^'« - ^f^ng the» 1. the force only 
to TDeet the "outslie" airlift req.ulre«ient. 
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During the past year we have transferred two additional C'-12k 
squadrons (36 UE aircran) to the regular airlift force fwm the Air 
Force Logistics Conmand where they were used to transport nuclear 
weapons. Although they will continue to be used In this rol e^the lr 
integration into MATS provides added fleadhllity in the nanageneat 
of the airlift inventory and broadens the capability to transport 
these weapons. Some C-12Us will be Icept In the forces for two years 
longer than previously planned. As shown on Table 15, aU b«t one 
squadron of C-lsUs (16 aircraft) will be phased out by the end of 
rc 19T0. If the activation schedule for the new heavy transports 
should slip, the C-12l^s could be held in the force sooewhat longer. 

No change has been made in the C-I30 forces. The drop frcD FY 
1968 to FT 1969 represents anticipated attrition. In 7X 1970, however, 
we will start phasing some of these aircraft out of the active forces 
into the airlift reserve forces. All of the C-USs will be phased 
out of the active forces and aU of the C-1238 will be transferred to 
the Special Forces during the current fiscal year, as previously 
planned. All of the C-1358 vill be phased out by end FT 19oo on 
essentially the same schedule as presented here last year* 

An intensive review of the airlift units in the Air Force reserve 
conroonents has convinced us that the contribution of many of the 
aircraft to our overall airlift capability is not worth their oper- 
ating costs, even though those costs are coosiderably lower than in 
the active forces. As shown on Table 15, almost 6OO of the approod- 
nately 87O airlift aircraft now being operated by the Air National 
Guard and Air Force Reserve are the small, veiy old C-119s. This 
aircraft, because of its limited range and carrying capacity, has 
veiy little utility except perhaps as a troop carrier in the Western 
Hemisphere. Since we will complete the buildup of the C-lSOs in the 
active forces this fiscal year and the C-l^fls during the neact three 
fiscal years, I believe that we should phase the C-1198 out of the 
reserve con?)onents on a faster schedule than previously planned. last 
year we had planned to phase out the first five squadrons (80 aircraft; 
In Fy 1966, phasing down to 272 aircraft by FT 1969. We now propose to 
phase out nine squadrons in FX I966 and aU of the squadrons by end 
FX 1969. 

As I noted earlier, all of the C-123b in the active forces are 
bein« transferred to the Special Forces. We now prqpose to do the 
same with the UB C-1236 in the Air Force Reserve over a three year 
period as shown on Table 15* 

Now that we have decided to Bove forward with the C-5A, I 
believe we can also plan on reducing the number of C-1246 in the Air 
Force Reserve. Last year we had planned to provide the Air Force 
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Reserve with 300 C-12lw ^ FT I969, ^^J*Z.f^^L^^^^^^<^ 
force to 152 aircraft by end FY 196T and hold at that level ^a^^^ 
FT 1969. In FY 19T0, when the first 2^^ C-130s are phased out of the 

force into th^ Air i^rce Reserve, the number of C-12lki will he 
reduced to 128, providing a total of 152 aircraft. 

With respect to the Air Rational Guard, we now plan to ^e out 
all of the hl€h cost C.121s hy end FY 1968 and all of ^ 
end FT 1969, replacing them with 128 C.12Ufl. Thus, hy end FX 1970, 
the Air Force reserve components will be operating a total of zoo 
airlift aircraft - 256 C-12ite and 2k C-lSOs - ccopared with a total 
of about 872 aircraft at the end of the current fiscal year. The 
elimination of these obsolescent aircraft from the fV*!!! 
cGoponents will save about $6o million per year by FT 1970 and a cum- 
uStlve total of at least $200 million over the FT 1966-70 period. 
We can buy much more airlift by applying these savings against the 
cost of the C-5A. 

As shown on Table 15, the revised program will provide a 30-day 
airlift to southeast Asia of almost 79,000 tons by end IT 1970, and 
almost 90,000 tons by end FT 1971- This conpares with about 73,000 
tons by end Fy 1970 provided by the program presented 3rear. to 
terms of a 30-day Uft to Europe, the revised progr^ "'^^^^^^ 
150,000 tons by end Fy 1970 and about 167,000 tons by end FX 1971 
cao^)ared with liK),000 tons by end FY 1969 in the previous program. 

C. SEALIFT 

The major change In the sealift program is the decision to go 
ahead with the construction of the new class of fast deployment 
S^tlcTships. Last year we had Included In our FX I965 request 
$29mmion fir the construction of a fourth roll-on/roll-off ship 
of the COMET n-class and tentatively programed an additionsa shJj 
?n ^19^and two more in FY I967 - although I noted at the time 
that if our anaOyses bore out the advantages of the ^^^^J^ 
would propose a ctangeover to the new design and f ^^^J^jj^ 
in the totS force objective. The Congress had alrea^ authorized 
tSrerroS^n/roll-off ships: the TAURIB, an early model conversion 
tTr^-roll-on/roll-o^ ship; the COMET I^f^f * fZj^L 
roll-on/roll-off ships; and the OOMET II, a somewhat Ij^ved version 
of the COMET I. The first two ships are 

third will become operational in 71 I966. The f Uloarej^t 
for the FX 1965 COMET 11-1^ ws not approved by the Congress. 

Having completed our analyses, we now prOPOse to start four of 
the x^^^ fast deployment logistics ships in FT I966 and have 
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induaed 4131.8 million In our buclget reguest for this purpoee. In 
addlticn, we have tentatively prograaed two nore of these ships In 
each year, FT I967-I97O. As shown on teble 15, the first four of 
these ships would becose operational in Tt I969, Md the next two 
In FY 1970, These fast deploynent ships would be used as fonmrd 
mbblle depots end not for peaeetlae transport* 

Biree Vlctoiy-class cargo ships were converted to forward 
■dbUe depots in TC I963 and are nov deployed around Subic Bay in 
the Philippines. Since the new force of fast depl<vnent ships would 
not be available for some years, we propose to convert another 1* 
Vietoiy's to forward mobile depots in FT I966 and $29.6 million has 
been included in our budget request for that purpose. As shown on 
Table 15, we would have all 17 forward mobile depot ships in the 
force by end Pr I967. These 17 ^ps could carry sufficient equip- 
ment and supplies for about a division. As the planned force of 
fast deployment logistics ships is cc»5>leted sometime in the 19706, 
all or some of these converted forward aobUe depot ships could be 
retired to inactive status. (Die cost of conversion is only about 
$2.1 millian each*) 

The program for general purpose cargo ships is essentially the 
same as that presented here last year except that we will continue 
to phase the force down to elj^t ships by end FY 1970. In the li^t 
of the decision to build a force of fact deployment ships, there is 
presently no need either to modernize or to replace these gMieral 
purpose cargo ships. 

We have also decided to start phasing down the force of special 
purpose cargo ships from the present level of k3 to 38 by end FY 1970, 
as shown on Table 15 . These are mostly World War H IBTB operating 
in the Far East. We will, however, modernize this force somewhat by 
substituting newer ISTs which will be released from the anphibious 
forces over the next few years as new aaphibious ships become avaU- 
able from new construction. 

Although the tanker force will remain at 25 throu^out the progam 
period we propose to Increase the modernization program. These M5TS 
tankers are much smaller than their coBBerclal counterparts and hence 
are uniquely suited to operations in the shallow ports and estuaries 
characteristic of many areas of the world. Nineteen of the 25 tankers 
vere constructed during World War II. last year we had planned to 
rehabilitate and lengthen four of these tankers, two in FT 1965 and 
two in FY 1966, and funds were requested and appropriated for tee 
1965 program. We still propose to convert two tankers in FT 1966 and, 
in addition, we have now programed two more in each year, FT 1967-70, 
nking a total of 12. The remaining seven of the 19 tankers built 
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durlag WarU Var H nay *e wdswlMd la enbee^^it jr««. 

greater POT. eto«ge ^Pf *J^*^3fSe^iSLrly Irue In the 
into for tanker res^pply- '^^.^tra^J^^Tl told the Ceonlttee 
pacific area «a »*J'«^"^^-rf ^oStwiae require- 

30-aay o^-^^^^y^I^^J^Ti/^S^^ have Hwdaded 

tbe flrat laercnent of this ia?ogra». 

laet «ar He tad tentattvely plamed to ifcSX 

reccenended annuaiay by ^ adieus Service 

51«ee ready '^«'^/^I»J^^'^tS^^ t^a^ '»*»^- 

reserve status l)y the end of FT 19«). 

m this connection, ne are requestliig relief rifT^* 
«o +ho T^Pfense ATOrpprlatlon Act for 1965) ?T O 
(Section 532 of the DefeaseA^^A^ a^ilable only for the 

million of the fonds *rof?^*^.^erti^ service. Study 

Tjpocurement of coannerclal passenger sea ^"^—j^ ^ ^ can- 

4^ «n Twfense Departoent passengers except xoose to 
ahovre that if all Defense J^^'tT^ ^ir transportation, the 
not or do not iiant to fly vere sM^^ S^'^his fact, I 
Government would save about $30 "^r^r*' Jl and urae the 

reduced the Services* budget requests by^t aaount and urge w 
congress to elialaate this costly provlBlon. 
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D. rnmciAL sibmaby 

The Airlift and Sealift Forces I have outlined will require 
Total Obligatioaal Authority of $1,6 billion In FT I966. A «»- 
parison with prior years 1b shown below: 

Billions, nseal Years) 

1962 1962 1963 19Sk 1965 1966 
Prig, Final Actual Actual Est, Proposed 

Total Obligational ^ 
Authority .9 1.2 1.*^ 1*3 1.5 1.© 
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V. BESERVE AMD RATIONAL GUARD PCFCES 



A. GSaiERAL 

I. the preceding "f^^^LS^^'^Sel^^Li SS!c^°^ 
are siy^n on Table k. 

953,200 at end PY 

B. ARlff RBSIEVE CCMPOKEHTS 

^ previous^ ^^^'asVI^S:^ Sd'S^H^^SeS'^ 
reserve 5^ as s result of ten^ary over- 

not be fuUy ^ k i966^a toiU training strength would 

strengths, ve «<pect that i^^^.^Ltfjt Paid drill training strength 
total 575,000 («U 1» *»«^**J^.°S^*(^i^to thT^ously plwned 
vouW eventually decline to about 550^ iconpareaTO 

. strength of 700,000) asthe ''^^J:%V'^^^ I^oS^ft^ the 
«)nth trainees in JY 1966 is ertlmrted ^ 75,000, ' reaUgr»ent. 

^serS cc«^ vith dMwt 58,>lOO this year. 

C. HAVAL RESERVE 

In the current year. 

D. MARUffi CCRPS RESERVE 

sine as the current year*s program. 
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B* AZR FORCE RBSBByB 

FOP the Air Force Beserve, the FT 1966 huflget provides fw a total 
of 45.800 on paid drill trainisg status as cosipared with i»<},aoo in the 
curre^ year and 60,800 in FT 1964. An additional 7,500 reservists will 
receive two weeks active duty tiainlng, the sane as planned for this year. 

The decline in Air Force Reserve strength stems principally from 
the decision to dlscontinus the Air Force Reserve Recovery Program by 
the end of this coning Iterch. During an Intensive review of this pro- 
gram in 1964, we Identified UO recovery groivs and 91 recofvery squadrons 
located at airports where we no longer had any emergency recovery re- 
avdrenent. Biese units. Involving approBdmately 8,600 men were phased 
out during June, Ju3y and August of last year. Sifl)sequently, we a^in 
reviewed the potential of this program to provide useful pre-attack dis- 
persion and post-attack reconstltutlon capabilities for the major Air 
Force cconandfl. The Strategic Air Ccnn»nd and MATS, we found, could 
probably do the J6b themselves without relying on special purpose Reserve 
recovery units. The Tactical Air Ccmand would be dispersed overseas in 
most emergency situations. More than four-fifths of the recovery program 
was designed to support those three combat ccBneuads. Tbe supporting com- 
annds would probably not be capiA>le of funcUonlng after a strategic nuclear 
exchange In any event since it would be very difficult to re-establish 
cceiDand control and communications with surviving Air Force ""^^s and 
with higher authority. Moreover, it seems clear that to be even p«urtlally 
effective in this role, the reserve would need far more training ^ 
e<iuipment than the resultant capability would be worth. "^^^^^^^ 
that such an effort would coat annually can be better applied elaeiAere. 

The decision to discontinue the remainder off the recovery program 
^suited m a reduction of 10,000 additional paid drill spaces, or a total 
of 18,600 spaces saved in this program. However, in order to ^^y . 
leadlicBS of the airlift elements of the Air Force Reserve, » ^JfJ^^?*""^ 
level has been authoriaed and this has r•q^ired stoout 7,000 ejdltional 
^es. The net effect of all the Ohanges In 1965 Is a reduction of 12,000 
spaces. 

The net decline of 3,000 paid drilL personnel in I966 is related to 
the changes in the airlift force structure described previously. 

F. AIR HAIZOHAL GUARD 

The budget provides paid drill training for 77,000 Air latlonal 
Ooazd personnel, about 2,000 »are than the number receiving paid drill 
training at the end of the current year. This Increase is enUrely 
related to the higher manning levels we propose for the airlift elements 
off the Air Qusrd in order to raise their zeadliieas posture. 
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0. cmCKS EEOCmOH PROCaAM (ROTC) 



Reserve Officers 

«iS«8 la Se omeere education progrem. In •^'^ edaed. 

^J^r, each of Jf^^t^^tr^f lo^year progrs». All etuSents 
scholarships to stuSents «n«»l^ t°>,SLrtS Sogrem «ere authorized 
JftteadvLced course of the ^'^f^f^^^^c^ a school year 
iSt^er P-y of tavnThorlzed the^ «^ 

instead of the previous ^tj. i.ooo scholarships each In 

Sr Force to initiate their prog*Wth^^ ^^^^ ^ 

^ 1966. (The Bavy has had • Eooer month retainer pay to an 

SaTauthwlied the Services to grant ^ ^ total cost of the 

fo^tscf^ship »t'^»*|,*;g^,f :^t^r4?rT«llll«, ^ increase 
Senior ROEC program laj* 
of *lt.2 Billion over 71 ISo?- 

far the e»M«l« «rf *»« ^^^^^ 
The Act also Pr<«l^^ of 2<» 8c»»<>o" I**" 

Borc to 1,200 secondary •"A^heelnnlng In calendar year 1966- 

Presently, there are 253 J«>1« * .^h^SThave conducted Jvmlor ROPC 
Sth *«rt 5T,000 students. 'f^tluloSttnue to pertlclpate 

S; a number c* years and « e=q?«t ^ in K 1966 Is 

the nev law. The S^cTuSerltoe new progtem, the cost 

estlnated at '^VPraxi^^^^^^^^iJ^y^, In addition, there 
cSTultlaately rise to ^u^^lth Ao«t 28,000 stt^nt. 

are 126 Rational ^^^^^^"^M^.^ ^ " 
enrolled in a program Which wlU co« •» 

^ i« are presently conducting a 

?ar"Sf .^v program hefare J««ry 1, 1966. ^ 

An estU.ted I'lJ.C^O stents J^^^^^.roJTS^^oiilr^'-*^ 

^.''^ -^HJ«Tc^- ^Xr^stu-ent- 
^og^ in neu of a '<=-^^^'2&trt^a^<»t one-third ^ the 

increased l»*i*'»«*.iV^"'i.ni SeS^ «*«rtng the P'Of"^^*" *^^In 

potential officer e«*lj**!» *iitt w^uotloa of cennissloned 

' _„ It is esttanted that Pr"*""-"* „ Mrtly hecause of the 

questions ralsea » % advanced course. 

1966 class vas applying for xx» aawi^^ 
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in yx 1966. the fc^'s ^ P«f" '^^it^^'^ 

«rtbort«ed ite^i of rtxwt 5,300; the c<at««t !• 

of the Reserve Officer Candiaate RwgrM of ^f^^'^^J'r^ yi 1966. 
expected to lacwafle fro» .bout 2,900 in FT 1|^5 to •^3,600 ^ "^^oo, 
SSh an ertHated 1,300 etffleer. proSMced la ni965 800 la TX 19«)- 

PartlclPftUon In the iklr Foarce Senior BOBC ^^f^Jj^/lJ^J^ 
eetliSd at 82,000 ulth a proaartlon of 5,000 c^asloaed offleers - 
ellgWOy lielow the lewlB of the present year. 

B. mUBCXAL SOMARX 

The Heeer,* aad fcti^^ JJ^/SSli STf?^ "H^^JS!^ 
Ttotal ObUgBtlOBal Aathorttar of 42.0 UUIob for FX 19M>- * c^awKi-w 

vlth prior year. 1. .hom *elo»: 3^^^^^ j^) 

1962 1962 1963 196^ 1965 W66 
OrtiTi"«i Pinal Actual Actual Bet. Propoeea 

'"5:^^*^-^ 1.T 1.8 1.8 2.0 2.1 2.0 
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TI. BESEARCB AD UEVELOiniElir 



Sa^i^Blv. Forces, Oener^ '*'r^J^'';oIrt I^SlfSte'to 

i^lv*d m this crucial area of the Defeiuie effort. 

Wrrt, ve .houM teep m -Ind that the 
coverl-6 tie period *ra. Z ^^^^ 

the 1«»* S^inM«^^for Buch relrti^ly eUBPle Itew 

^ce^r^oii^'.rtis ^ 

the prior Atolnlstretlon "J? •^^^f^^IJje^^^nt. ^ 
Bltwrtlon staply "^l**^* S^^^ predeceBsors. 

generation 1>«1Wb »n t^ ^^«^'^*U*L,S.evelt iUlnlBtra- 
Without the work done on nuclear '^•»°T,"rit^.Bire^ during the Truman 

and EUenhower Admlnlrtratlons, tt^ ^STi^ laaS vhlch concern ub 
nental balllatlc ^tS^Ho^entlalB, and the 

one n^-ure of our perfor-ance, hut ?^,«LS'"'^w*'e*5SoS^'^ 

not only focus on the amount P"'^*^?^^ .'^le li areas per- 
tat oTthe total helng Bp«t ^^^f^^^J? l^ot Its «rtlvltleB 
tlnent to Mrtlonal aecwlty. "fj*"!!?^ iTspace -- and the 

on the land, on and under the "•"'V'^^^^, the Defense Dep-rt- 

tr^'alS S^aTed"!^ ^^ST^ S^^'of adentlflc and 
technical ksovledge. 

This does not me« tif,,^„?-^reLS^de^'lS.Sf K 
r ^^usf t^ITorrrot^r'^^S^^trt^- ^ 
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eample. In the deyeloinent of nuclear ae^**"' « 

S^tUv teSntot on the Hational Aeronautics and Space 
S^^o^STve Share the field with the '^^T 

^*^°"."^rJSap"virthrcrife ^ 

S'^il^^th thf^ional'^Scienc* Inundation ^ the Af 

iSd^^to research, « participate ^th a l^S* "^^.^ 
i^les, notably, the Depart^rt of Health, Wiicatlon and Vtelfare- 

.crred^sTtLLOTU-^rss^^^ 

SeT^-^^Tlillo^lLe^^ 

2^ H ^0. in fact. It Is larger «»« the gro.. n.tlon.1 pro- 
duets of most of the sovwelett nation* of the world. 

Hoveyer. the high rate of Increase eacperlenced *^°«^«« " 
I96U 5S is^v Idling off «»d this va» to " 
me-told rate of Increase per decade vere ^^S?""' 
Spendltures nould exceed $75 TUlion a year ^ ^^TS and «T5 *1^» 

projects undertaten during the last ten yeara m ^ x x,iTii_n 
S^e progr^i. Is nov reaching the level ^ Pjf * *^f^ ^search 

diluted InTmore balanced fashion to a variety of proDlems. 

a new family of strategic weapons has * ir^-JwSLd at 

Sh?!e sSr vast R&D expenditures do not 
least during the next few years, ^i!^^^ 
stantlal amounts to ensure the InvulnerahlUty of our weapons ana ampr« 
their accuracy and effectiveness. 
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tte bilge ootlaoTB for the dvlllM ^pace prop«, i*jlch 
t^aco devices* 

Within the Defense Departoent, the research and de7elop»ent pro- 
gram nay he divided Into five significant steps: 

xu. iiiTMted toward the expexiflion of knovledge 

eclencee . 

of technological '"'-^if^S^ifts^^n tavf iSe u-ifttTSpU- 
devleeB and sub-eysteme iihlch " , .r^?!S. nt tere the emshasis Is on 

TttZ^^" §^c« io^prototype componente ai^ e«h^t«». 

Buitahlllty for military use, 'C^'^^^'^J^T'^^^^j^ee Here 
the Iteo should be designed or engineered «5^?«*'»*J^°n!;" 

S *^ « hegln to Identify -«tS:^::*<^^lonirS^1iB^*^ 

sSt:s'Sm^'Ss s^sih^iaTSS ^ £ costs 
:^r.oriis^^n!auon^<^^^ 

potential operational heneflt nould he wwi w 
production and deployment. 

effectiveness of the systera inust he confirmed, and goais, iiax« 
and time schedules must he estahUshed. 
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5. operational Syst*- Bwalojoent - th« 

jroject. *lch haw alwa*r anUaraa awnwed for) 

tlM produetioa-deplognaBBt atage. 

me flrat three stepa ~ B»eea«ih, SnUat^mr f^*^*! "f* 
Ad^.^ Bevlop^nts - eon.tlt«te the area of ««r 
rri- in.. iMt tw — aisiseerlag IlBTelas«ent» and Qperatioaal syscew 
SS^OP^ti^* tSISTrf te»eWnt, teat «d «^«tio» »' 

S^nTUnd ttlrd%p6 that i« a^qjdre the -t«dml<«l ta^Odlng 
blocks", l.e., the M» ted»i«iea and erttle^ ""^^^J^l^ loK 
the develOToent of lajor systeBS. We eaifflot do a proiper Jot> 

«nrvnle8B these hiriSSag Uoeka are ^^jub, ^^^^ 

SSpin^Btem » »iai hare a decade fr» now »1U ««Pf*2S^ 
^rho7«ll « conduct the research, "^"^"^f;^ 
dereloinent phases of the BU) jrocese ewer the nert fwr years. 

Research and «pl«ratoiT developwrt jrojects are 
Judged on their ovn ierlts, la »latlo« to the -f^-^f"*^ 

the entire epectr« of science and t**"*!*®^ . 
^fSSe effort™All too oft«» i^*';^^^' 
had to he Justified In te»s of an and prodaet <«'»1*I^V 
JSroLTii^ted in the Initiation of large 

Sfor uhlch the haalc technologjr had r^^^y^"'^'*^^^^ 
Tthe Srge n^ber of projects, the «*UWfla fund, wre 
to TwreuTSl of thea at efficient and orderly f**?"- *? * !!ri!irtaall» 
SL^lnded In faUure or eere overtaken hy ne» technologies and erentuaUy 
bad to he teminated before ccs^l^tlon. 

lb, record is replete irtth eiaaples ofj-s^ "^ft^. 
sone sUty najor R8J) Ejects have haan tendnated *f J'^^^^^Jf 
*j.^^^^«+o fs-r iMiii rmr 16 billion had been incurretta 
or twelve yeare after coets of well ™er been 

Bie number and value of enaller cancelled devel<q;oent8 nave never oc«i 

counted e 

Vhlle research and exiaoratoiy darelopswite do not neceeswrlly 
h«m to be directur relatedto specific ■iUtaiy regjilrawnts, a fuU 
iSSe^nSn^Sg to^oi»ent or^eratlonal systems develxqa^ can he 
SfHdlSSlS tSSTlts potoSlal contnh»tlon to our «t«t^' 

^^iJ^LrStTlts cost «>d It. mmt^ ^•^'T^iTo^ S 
rSattvelost/effectlveness of other altematlyes. All too often In 
^Slt ^^iTLveloiBent «rk «u. started 

W^veTto how the prised weapon syste. would be " 
SSSd c^,^«r«»i>lS/*hether It. eoatrttutlon to our llltaiy 
eapeblll^ would he worth Ita coat. 
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Nov before w aabark on a najor new weapon systens developDent, 
ne first conduct What we call Pre-Eroject Definition Btudles. Ohie 
l8 the phase during which we, together with our contractors, do our 
t>^4niH«g and planning. Obese studies not only pemlt us to define the 
program more clearly, assess the technical risks, and detemdne the 
eetljnated costs and tine schedule before we finally ccomlt ourselves 
to a specific full scale developBsnt, but they also help us determine 
how well a proposed system al^t contribute to the attainment of our 
mUitary objectives. Most new developnents pronise, if successful, to 
achieve a capabUlty that can also be achieved In other ways. Thus, it 
has always been true that the urgency of most projects Is not so great 
as to prevent the exaployment of a measured and orderly approach to 
development and production. More Ijaportant is the fact that, in most 
cases, careful and coBipr«ihenslvc prior planning saves tine as well as 
money and results In wore effective and dependable weapons. 

This is not to say that we can wait until the requirement for a 
new weapon system is already upon us. The lead time from the initiation 
of engineering development to the operational deployment of a system is 
entirely too long to permit such an approach. We must, in fact, antlcl- 
pate our requirements far into the future. However, in doing so, we 
Sst recognize that the further into the future we project our planning 
the greater the uncertainties become. And, these uncertainties involve 
not only the future course of technological progress but also What our 
adversaries may or may not do. Therefore, In certain critical M^ffi 
we must develop major weapon systems even thou^ we are not sure that 
they win ever be deployed, or that a mllltaiy requirement will actually 



The YF-12A is a case in point. The deployment of a force of F-12 
interceptors could only be Justified if the Soviet Union were to deploy 
a force of new, supersonic bonibers. Althou^ a few of our intelligence 
specialists have maintained for several years that the Soviet Union 
wuld deploy such a force, we still have no evidence that they are doing 
BO and the consensus of the intelligence cammmlty is that they wUl 
not do so. Nevertheless, there is a possibility, as remote as it now 
appears, that they may do so some time in the future and we mif^t not 
become aware of it untU a prototype aircraft or even the first pro- 
ductlon aircraft was actually flying. To delay the start of development 
of a new interceptor until then might put us at a serious disadvantage. 
This is a clear eacample where the development of an expensive technology 
and even a full weapons eystem was thou^t to be Justified, long before 
a military reg:alrement presented itself. 

may other similar programs exist. The POSEIDON, our penetration 
aids program and our efforts to develop a still better guidance eystem 
for our missiles, are in the same category. As I noted earlier, one 
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«*^nT. Mmlleationfl of the POSEHXa vould be •galiifit cities 
of the najor apjaicaiixoiiB v« winkle nlBBile defenae system. 

^imHoa In this consectloa* It la nteresting w 

rwreBent a "nev weapon eyeterf" to mme, tiKV »««»~° n*S c 
^TMBwe you that thv r^pireseiit aa mnem iaertut In U.S. 
dieterrent power. 

our reeearch and derelojoent proposals for K 1966 have 1««very 
vur ^ wroorea of this nature, we are always 

carefully revleiied. ^^^J^^^^^^^^en^B ot technology, 
e^orlng nev ft^ntlers of 5***^«*f J**^^ nUltary 
and at least sme false J^"?^ioiS^ 
T^tmlrements are always chflTigIn g and new ^ecnnoxos*c«J^ «^ 

can he entirely and precisely delineated and coated id to ^ non™ 
hefore the conpletion of the fiscal year. 

Ohe flexlhlUty ^^hthe Cong^ Z^"^^" 

transfer authority i^,^^^?*^!!^ K^nTare to make efficient use 
the research and developnent program. If we are ^ ™V essential 

anticipated and to Introduce new Projects, Vis U^ssihle 

of Which develops during the co^se *^*^f!^;ence of t^- 
to schedule invention and S^e:^SSt« on them 

loidcal progress. Yet we nust oe in » jwdawaw" «4.I.«4.4^« 
^ly^they do occur ^^iS^S have 

Ttofense Department Bnergency Pond Is one or tne princxyax 

?:'S:L^:^hre-*hr^ 

4-h» ronAreaa to susiport In full our request ror ^x?v 

^StSSrt^«.d *150 .rnion in t«u»f«r aotharlty. 
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Before I turn to the epedflcs of t^ SSrS^ilfS:'S^..4 
progr«, ther* «e t» genial Shlch thw 

denreloinent projects. 

A NUCLEAR TESTING AND TEST DETECTION 

useif ^ rorfpe^Sir-^fK-^^-s^ss^*^ 

the tuture. 

in theoretical and J^J*?Te!!t^5%u^ bfflM scientific 

^::^eno'"tre To^'^^t^^^- - 

toetaDolog/ depends. 

* ♦v-. •p»oiii-hleB and resources necessary to Instl- 
Uie mlntenance of t3ie facilities ^ ^ ^ deemed 

ir^brogated iw the Sa»let ItoloD. 
U. IJ^e l^rove.^* Of ^capami^^thin ^^^^ 

and achievements* 

in support Of the f^J* •^•gS^iXK'^^'^'*"-^'' 

■lUlon in K ^ tfefla <rf Se Defense DepertmMrt fW aw and 

test prograni to ***J2~* iw«M*«nt Is responslhle for «eaponfl 

effects tests. ^^^^"^.^l^^t^^^sX Ban nent Into effect) 
underground test porograa (jrwaredherore conduct the 

«A to construct t^*«»°f»J^'*"'^::^"Sr^^ of the W« 



a 4^ for deeply buried structures, 

deslsaed to provide data <>S,??fJ«Sj^=^^ur^B8S^ vehicles 
cratering effects, ^lent radiation effects on 

and satellite conqponents to X-tbs^, wanai^" 
electronics eqpiipnent, etc. 

ftciUtles and prosnuns, our rlj.^ Siriwanaaent of DelteiBe's ehare 
nuclear waponB effect, '••^-^i-^ ^^^sfSl^tion aasoclated 
of the cost of research, ?«!^f»°5^*Seff2rt8" reswireh pro8r« _ 
^th nuclear weapons ^f^l^S^'^'Ssation of Ir bla-t and gro«d 
includes lal>«atory .S^tt^sftaSBS and unclear radiation, 
rtiock, vater tlAst and 8»»°<*.«f5*fl!j J?^^ B>* Departiwit of 
electrooagnetlc phenooena and **f=r^f°L!S % includae vork on 
Defense's portion of the ^^^^^^^'^^"^sttc cases, aircraft 
fuzing and firing- systeM, 'f"^*^?" "Ifrrf' j ^ toppy to report 
^IhlUty testing and '^"^ii^.m li r«tSnlii?our WfiMy 

in this area, « have ^J^J***^ " r«aM». 
juried staff of clTiU-i eclwtlsts. 

With respect to the t^^^^^S^^t^^^fSS-*^" 
pheric test capaDlOity, « ^^.^^^^y^^f^^T^To Billion In 

cc«pared vlth J^g ^johnstin Island vas, for 

FI 1961*. Iii?)roveaent of "E^*^ ^.f shout ♦'H ainion. 

the ^t i«rt, financed^ rt lg3;g^*t^^^ ^ n'ljeg to^ 
Iheiefore, funds required for ■*?;i*?5',XS!65 Vudaets tew financed nost 
only $3-T »mlon. Sl»n«ri^eK^9W^5^»^ 

of the requlreisent. for "•!^„'°fj!!S2Stcarrier6 and protective 
of long l«id tlae l^*'™*^*;^""' ^ft'TSI"^^^ research and 
packaging. -Ibe funiB reqperted f^n^9»J^ 

derelopnent and In certain «*!^ .fS^f^f^tenance of the eqjUloent 
test e^SDent, as veil a^S^f %Tt^^1^W Khich J~ . 
gjj-eaay on hand and the ""OTWrt or doinv * operation Crosscheck, 
tSshed to maintain » "«!f!^^t^^BiK testing pro-^' 
an exercise to test * nw to'* • capahllity 

ws successfully «o^l****^°^?L°^S^ Snths notice and operational 
to resuae weapons effects testing ^ -j^^ n^xt exercise, i.e., 

Sstems testing on tvo to ^ ^ ^'^^Jl^ of one such 

in support Of 'Ttot^'^li'^^l^^*^' ^^^^ 
actions, ve h^Jj^^^ t fS^K l^^nd *96.7 

budget co«5«redwlth »"t;^j;^r^^ this safeguard: the ARPA- 
^1;;grr.rt^^^At:r2ergy detection a^r-te.. 
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Die VELA prograjD is directed to the developDeiit and a«ioMtratlon 
of u advanced suryelUance sjrstem tor detecting, l«»*i?e,f « itortlty- 
Ing nuclear teste vrnderground, under wter and at high altlt^af » 
^e. Bie first VEIA space launch occurred In October I963 *en tvo 
l^tical nuclear test detection spacecraft were pOaced Into a nea^ 
circular orMt at 55,000 n.ml. A second launch vas Bade 1" f^.^?!:„ 
and the third and fourth VELA spacecraft were successfullor placed into 
a slBilar orbit. All four satellites are stiU operational ""^^ 
providing an interla nuclear test surveillance capability for hl^ 
Sut^and deep space detonation. Our effort in this program is now 
SlnglL^ted ll».rts the develoi-ent of • "dowward looking" c^fsbility 
for a VBU spacecraft, vhlch could detect nuclear tests dovm to the 
earth's surftice. It may be possible to aodify an existing spacecraft 
far this purpose and this possibility Is being Inrsstigftted. 

•But VELA underground test detection program is also prop^ssing 
satisfactorilor. Itoe use of large arrays of seismic 

particularlypraiilBlng for laproving our detection and identification of 
leiamic ev^ts. Me are accelerating the construction and . 
such an instauation. Biis array vlll utlUse some 500 abactors spaced 
out OTer an area of 150 *y 150 rnUes in eastern Montana. Operation of 
SSaS^ Sltallatlon is expected in IT I966 «.d, if ^ rwt^ts are 
favorable, ve vlll extend the program to other areas of the worlfl. 

me present Atomic Eaergy Detection ^stem «P»J«*; » 
investment of about $55 million. Jn FT 196"*, « initiated a '^f^ 
w^CTM, costing over $100 million, to expand the number of stations 
SS^S^rSSelhe equl^nt at existing stations. ♦S^.^^^Smon 
?Ss program «as funded in the FY 19^-65 budgets. Another ■11"°° 
has tien Included in the JY 1966 budget to continue this investment pro- 
gram and riwut $U0 million has been included for operating costs. 

B. SPACE DEVELOPMEHT PROJECTS 

While the variouB elei^nte of the Defense Dei^rtmenf s 
are spread, on a functional basis, throughout the program «id budget struc 

tures; I believe this effort can be more '»a?i°f<^?f»'^»*?,Vthe 
eeparite entity. Accordingly, ve have "8«*1«*^°"^1« ^S/^^L*^ 
■S^projects and activities vhich constitute the Defense "Space Progrwu. 

Ibc Defense space program, hovever, is an 
larger national Space Program, expenditures for Khlch, " ^ fjf 
l^^total about *n/2 billion a year. Without question this «»« 
^geTsln^scientific and technological endeavor wer '"fertff"^ 
^ AmericaTpeople. It viU Influence the course of •jf.*!'^- 
nolo^end, therefore, our natlooal secttritar progr««., tor decades to 
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Defense portion of this national program le dailgnwl (l) to 
utilise the space envlronnent for nllltaxy purposes, (2) to con^- 
ment the nork of HASA and ottoer GoremnBnt agencies in those fields 
In i«ilch the Defense Departnent has alrea4:r achieved a hi^ degree 
of twdmlcal coo^tence, and (3) to explore the usefulness of aanned 
space systoBs for nllltaiy purposes. It Is not necessary, nor Is It 
Justifiable, for the Defense Department to duplicate the work of BASA 
or aiv of the other agencies engaged In the national space program, 
•me products of their efforts are fully and ftreeOy aTaileble to the 
Defense Department and vice Twrsa. Indeed, military personnel have 
frtm the very heglanlng actively participated in the civilian space 
program, and there are now about 265 officers assigned to HASA. Most 
of the HASA astronauts, for exao^le, are military officers. 

Frequently, the present uncertainly about the usefulness of man's 
role in mUitaiy space missions is confused with the value of military 
aBplications of space themselves. Vihile we indeed do not yet know how 
useful man will be In space, there can be no question about the uaefulness 
of the many unnanned military space programs we have in operation today 
including: weather, observation, coomunicetions, geodesy, navigation, 
etc. In the application of space to military purposes, we presently 
appear to be far ahead of the U.S.S.R. 

I have laid down two fundamental criteria irtiich the Defense space 
effort must meet. First, it must mesh with the efforts of HASA in all 
vital areas, that is, the Defense and HASA programs taken together 
BBist constitute a single, integrated national program. Second, pro- 
jects siOTorted \jy the Defense Department must hold the distinct premise 
of enhancing our mllltaxy power and eftectiveneBS. 

With respect to the first criterion, we have established with HASA 
a Oarge nuniber of Joint studies including the reviews of the launch 
vehicle program, nmnned earth orbital vehicles, commmlcatlon satellites, 
weather satellites. Instrumentation networks, control centers, etc. As 
a result, several formal agreements have been concluded — on researdt 
and technology exchange, satellite geodesy, gravity gradienttests, etc. 
The Aeronautics and Astronautics Coordination Board is the principal 
agency for effecting this coordination but key officials of bo th agencies 
meet vary frtquently to discuss and work out matters of ccnon Interest. 



Blue, the Defense D ep artm e nt 's program will cont inue to provide, 
together with the programs of other agencies of the Government, a 
base of technology and eaqperlence to permit the timely davelojBient and 
exploitation of space systems and capabilities irtiich may be needed in 
the future, recognizing that lead times in certain areas su^ •*,™Sr 
military space operations nay be ten years or longer. Speaking broadly, 
tfKmt one-half of the Defense space effort is directly associated wll^ 
the uinanned military uses of apace discussed above| idiile the other hair 
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I.e., exploratory -J^^^f^iX^ o* tSS effort vlll 
new dleccr^erles '"^JfT^^f^'.^Si^ capahlUtlee H^ch 
ewatualOy open up entirely new •PP-^jf"" ^ wewirsue those 

ST^de for future applicrtlons aB th^ .atenaUM and are 
Identified. 

^ «+t« itr^f*^ nmffram is suonarized on Table 19- 
The Defense Department's fg^*,?!^^^^!^^ budget request 

the FY 1961 level. 

1. Spacecraft Mission Projects 

X^t ^ we '^'^^l^X^r^T^'^o;^ ^^'^^ °" 

ronS:.K:rt.«'°«ri»«diete pro^^ ^SL*to^^- 
a epace vehicle with vhlch « 5^ ^JT^ie the 

tloito amtary space operatioM, Md that for this purpoee 
UniASOAH'B capability vas too ll«itea. 

i.4«4*-,+4Tiff In HASA's OTOTI manned fli^t 

As you know, ve are P^i^J^*^i?„^^!J^^ i«iich 

are P°***tr*\^ Am*r»+4ire Die ^2 million requested in our rx lyoo ^ 

prijaary fli«^t ol)jective. -^^r/J "rr;^ m also nroviding a mafliber 

and recovery support. 

la also studying extensions of the system 

IS •^^o,*™^'*^^**^ yi- "h-rieva that the Defense Department, in 
on the lunar »»'»ce. Jfebellevewx axisting and 

Meting its own requirensnts in apace, anouia xaw w 
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mure capabilitiee fully into account, in accordance vlth the con- 
cept of an integrated National apace program. And, this ve hwre 
^ o i iA in planning otur oun nan-in-space program. 

•me Air Pbrce and the Havy have carried out a mnnber of both 
inhouse and industry studies to : (l) outline possible "^1^^ 
functions for man in orbit; (2) define ground and 

to detennine the effectiveness of these functions; and (3) ^ 
a preliminary way, spacecraft and siroortlng equipment reipiired for 
the^sS^spS;. toluded vere broad «VBte«s studies Vhich e^ 
Blzed the use ?f hardvare already developed in the GaONI and APOI^ 
p"grams, a study of a set of prlnaxy and B^^^ndf^ priority mili^ 
^imeits, a rtudy of the ability of man to contribute to 
SSSt a^ serv^e in orbit of large structures such as a t^^^^J^ 
or antenna, and a study of the <^<>^*'i^*i<>^*Jj^ 

could make to the technology of military space activities, lAether the 
application vas to be manned or unnanned. 

on the basis of these studies and our discussions with NASA, we 
have concluded that the objectives of the MOL program should be broad- 
^I^. SSelSlloving primary objectives, listed in order of priority, 
have been estabUshed as a guide to future planning: 

(1) Developnent of technology contributing tf^JS^"^ 
military observational and ocean 

nannedor unmanned operation. This may include Intennedlate 
steps toward operational qrstens. 

(2) Development and demonstration of manned assembly 
and servicing in orbit of large structures with Pf^^njf?^.. 
military applications. lUle vill interact strongly ulth the 
preceding objective. 

(3) other manned militaiy space ejqperlmentation. 

Obese prlmaiy objectives of MOL are essential mllitaiyobjec^ 
A Jr^-i +h«^f»ftT« be tnipsued bv Defense. In addition, MOL program 

Significance : 

(1) Basic scientific and general technological manned 
experimentation • 

(2) Development and demonstration of manned assembly and 
servicing in orbit of large nonnnlUtaiy 

astronomical telescopes and radio antennae for scientific use. 
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(3) Blologleal respooBes of oan in orbit for 30 diors 

or 

Ife believe tbat a prograa irtxlch eatisfles the military obJectlTes 
can also accoo^lish aaqy of tbe scientific and technical ezperiJBents 
of Bignlf leant non -military lapar+ance. 

We have reconflimed the characterlstice ve feel are iinportant for 
an orbiting vehicle. These include: (a) at least tvo nen, (b) 30 days 
duratlonTTc) 300 to TOO cubic feet of pressurized volume per man, (d) 
capability for extensive activity outside the vehicle, (e) precise 
attitude control, and (f } safe crew ascent and descent. 

There are a nuisber of possible eq;aiifDent configurations \rtilch could 
provide a system with these characteristics. Including an adaptation 
from the GBOTI or APOLLO programs vhere this can be done without Inter- 
fering with the national lunar objectives, de choice should be made 
on the basis of effectiveness, timeliness and cost. Ro new hardware 
should be developed unless necessaxy. 

Accordingly, we have adopted the following course of action: 

(1) The Air Rirce will define the experimental program 
to meet the broadened military objectives, placing emfdiaBls on 
developments that msy lead to operational systems, de Air 
Force will determine tbe essential vehicle characteristics to 
meet those objectives and, in cooperation vith HASA, viU define 
significant additional eaiperljaents addressed to the national 
objectives. 

(2) Bie Air Force will assess the proposed specifica- 
tions of a MOL system (GsBOTI B, laboratory and TITAN ITIC} 
against the needs of the eacpert mental program. Three pre« 
liminaiy design studies will be initiated with industry uslog 
FY 1965 MOL funds, to provide the cost and technical infoxna- 
tlon needed to select the final configuration. Die Air Force 
will also approved configurations of the APOLIO systoa 
and, in cooperation with RASA, will examine the modified 
configurations of the APOLLO system now being studied by RASA 
to meet its objectives. 

(3) Tb preserve the option for proceeding with MOL on 
an orderly basis and to make effective use of the TTEAR HI 
RfcD flight program, action will be taken (using FY 1965 funds) 
to qiualify cooiponents of the CSailRI B plus laboratory configu- 
ration aboard TTEAR IHC approved devalopnent Tdiides. (So 
men will be carried on these flij^its.) 
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(h) one hundred fifty million doUars has l)e«i 
included in the FX 1966 budget request 

design studies, narrowing the effort to two '^°*^^JJ^^ 
p^Sm definition, and a single contractor 
mf scale developUnt. tte study contractors 
ITTr 1965 vill be Chosen on the baslsof ^^^^^^^ 
execute develonment, vihether the approach finally aeiectea is 
toe B oft Torsion of the APOLLO system. Hovever, the 

n 1^6funds will not be obligated until ve are convinced 
Sat a satisfactory approach, has been fo^d^dttot the^ 
expected results of the program vlU be ccemiensurate witn ww 



cost* 



■ me next Item on Wble 19. "GEKna (Manned SpacemeJit) "represents 
the iS^n^rDepartment.s participation in the pro^- ^ 

consider this project part of our overall ^./f^fcoitrlbu- 
for the basic Knowledge and experience we gain from It «°V$L w 1 066 
Uon it m^es to theloL program, tte *2 million re-jiested for FY 1966 
will complete this project. 



X«t year I InTon^d C^^^^St^ —^^It^^^^^ 
Ing the possibility of securins ^^^^-'^r.+i^T^satelllte Corporation 
the system *i=h the nev C»«:^=^i°^%SateUite^orpo^^^^ 

■vas planning t° 1^^^°?!!^:; L^tty of the Stltary circuits 
problems related t°^6lobal service^ !!^d stations have yet to be 
and the ^ocMon- «f Sg^iations with the Corporation, 

resolved." To provide the °*^„i_.*4-nB program In the 

ve decided to hold our °'^,=**^^*!,,!°^it''*tTn£?^ sustaining 
research and development stage and si^rport it at a mini™™ 



level. 



• vhile our studies dearly indicated ^^^X^^cJ^''^^^' 
cations SateUite Corporation ^V-^-^^^- ^^^L^'e^^last 
tut also would have been more f """"^f ' " r?!?r„i^he international 
suMner that such an arrangement vas »<>* Accordingly, ve 

a«^ee»ents Into which the com^^- 
decided to -^^^^^"^.^LmtHor c^ications with remote 
cations promise an l»'P~™L'^'?rire^itle system of tactical coramunlca- 
areas and a much i».re "^^^'^^i^s sys^^S be launched and ready 
tions for Naval forces at sea. ttls system 
for use in early calendar year 19«>. 

originally, we had planned to u.e t^e W^am combl«.tl»n . 
launch the satellites Into ^e^mS^C and In satellite 

progress made in the ^^-^o^^l ^ ^ Sh^e entire system of 2U 
technology generally, we believe we "^J^ . . .^g^ tiaee 

sateUltf^ into a high but rand«« •''^*fi^f ^^^^^^^^-eatly reduce 
launches of 'l^^* '^I^i'^ eX.nmentr We now 

the complexity and cost of the reaul^d * ^ ouiion cheaper 

helieve we can achieve a better ^^^^ »* •^^^''^fet^etlve for average 
than the one previously ""'i^J^ftlteSlt^ lTthe Initial system Is 
operating life expectancy of the »»*^*?52^eSs. 
ttoee years with an assured minlanm of 1-1/2 years. 

concurrent with the develoi»ent of ^^^^^^^S^eSl^jl^c- 

=°:S^f^ f^alv^ceTaS^Sr^SJ^ T.t«. *lcl> 
terlstlcs required for a more a^rancea ana xwi* 

ney be available for launch In.ITC l9oo-.. 
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Sufficient funds are available for the completion of the Initial 
Bystem'B space elements vhlch are the responsibility of the Air Force. 
Hovrever, In eddition to $l8 million of prior year funds, the Arny wiU 
require an additional $2 million in FT 1966 for further derelopaent of 
the ground stations; $3,5 million will be required for overall systems 
aanagement, vhich is the responBibllity of the Defense Connftinicatlons 
Agency; and $9 million will be needed for the Navy element of the system. 
Bie total request of about $33 million for FY I966 is shown on Table I9. 

"Program ^35 (TRANSIT)", the Navy navigational satellite system, 
will require $22.9 million In the FY I966 budget. This system is 
designed to provide, under all weather conditions, navigational fixes 
on any point of the earth »6 surface within one -tenth of a nautical 
mile (600 feet). Primarily for the support of the POLARIS program, the 
system, which reached full operational status in Jldy 196^ also has wide 
application for all navigational purposes. Although the develojinent 
phase of this program is substantially completed, some research is con- 
tinuing to improve the life and reliability of the satellite. Of the 
$22.9 million shown on Table 19, $T million is for this purpose. The 
remaining $l6 million is for annual operating costs including the 
purchase of launch vehicles req^ired to' replace inoperative or dying 
satellites. 




\aiB completely reoriented as 

the Comaittee last year. This last program was originally 

desired to provide a capability to rendezvous with and Inspect, using 
various types of sensors, potentially hostile orbital objects and 
transmit the resulting data to ground station, ©le proposed system 
proved to be extremely expensive, if not technically impractical. Much 
of the fundamental technology is now being pursued through other means - - 
rendezvous in the MOL program and inspection of orbiting objects in the 
Satellite Interceptor/THOR program as well as in the two large ground- 
based optical programs at Cloudcroft, New Mexico, and Maui, Hawaii. 
Ohe Satellite Inspector project has therefore been deleted ftom the 
program. 

The FY 1966 request includes $10.6 million for the space "Geodesy" 
programs of the Army, the Air Force and the Navy. Of this amount, 
$7 million is required for the Navy's geodetic satellite tracking system 
(Project ANNA) which is used to map the earth's surface, measuring more 
accurately its size, shape and gravitational field. Ohe remaining $3.6 
million will support the space -related elements of the Amy's mapping 
and geodesy program ^ch is concerned wlth^the development of improved 
methods of acquiring and processing geodetic and mapping data on a 
global scale. 
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2. Vehicle, Baglne and CoB5)oneiit DBf»eloi"««tB 



The largest Item In this categcay is still the "TmH Ht *lch I 
described to this Comnlttee In considerable detaU in past years. 
Sesiened to senre MASA as veU as Defense tepartnent Iwpo««f » 
raiAB in vin be a standanmed launch vehicle for a wide range of 
and unmanned Blsslons. B» °L 
rnn^r of standardised building blocks: Bodlfled tms Hftrst 
and second stages; a new restartable, storable "^^f^ 
(transtage); a control nodule; and tuo "«rta^,-<»" 1201ndi^a»Bt«: 
iSld propeilant rocket notors. OhtU recently the TTDAR ni was 
being developed In only two configurations - Oo"^^*^^*- 
S^p^n" ^d propellnnt -crtors, and CoBflguratlon CjAth BoUd 
wopellant notors. TTEAH IHA would be able to place about 5,000 
Ss into a 100 nautical Bile orbit; TmS IIIC ««W be to 
SacTsbout 25,000 pounds into a 100 nautical »lle orbit, J**^ 5,000 
^SSL to esc;;. T^ity and about 2,100 P°«^,f"*°^^2^'^ 
^i^rial orbit. These payload welAts assune that the launch would 
be SBde fron the Eastern Test Range (ETR). 

On December 28, 19^, at an incremental cost of about $70 milUan, 
we inttirted the de^elipmint of the flTAH UK *leh ««e the basic 
Sow III core eultably^di^ to carry the already developed ACTHA 
Sle. Die decision to proceed with TTCAN HEC y^J^y^f^^ 
c^urrence, after careful consideration of several approaches to meet 
cS^STtoi, current allltaiy needs for Increased payload capacity 
rt^Wtesteiri Test Range (OTR). tte TUMJ 
■Bdlficatlon of one existing J^unoh padat WR to be 
operational use early In Py 1967. * ^ 
S^^ed. TITM nn/AGEHA wiU be abl* to^Uweabort 7^ 
In a 100 nautical mile polar orbit, launched trm VfflR (8,800 pownds if 
launched fron EIR). 

•ni* basic TmH ni developnent is proceeding essentially on 
sche^. &^uKiSflctuon testing of aU THAU III o^^^. 
S^f^ cc^ed and vehicles for early BU) flUStts have been accepted 
S^thT^^rce. on December 10, 19*, t^e fecond devel^nt la^ 
of ^e rma nU was sueceesfully accomplished. All systems performed 
slt^SfaSaT^dTa™^ payload was placed into a 1<» 
circular orbit. Developnent of the solid P^^j^f^J^t^ ^ 
pi^eeeded very satl.fMtorlly and the first fligjit of the TMAM IHC 
is scheduled for the second qparter of this year. 

Although progress to date clearjy indicates that development could 
be completed Ze I966, a decision has been made 
bLlcTITAM m developnent program schedule to Jtoe 1967. Bie purpose 
^^r^tortS^ls"?^ asslrtin «totalalng a TTDAH lUC production 
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and launch capat)lllty for the various "user" programs, «hlch vill not 
require the TTCAH mc until calendar year 1967- It will not affect 
the three Initial Defense conmnanication satellite payloads currently 
assigned to three of the TITAN IIIC development flights. TSie follow-on 
Defense Conammication Satellite and probably the MOL are expected to 
use the 'SSTMH IHC once veibiele development is cooplete. 

The cost of the basic TECAN HI R&D program to coopletion should 
be between $680 and $890 million. This coii?>ares with a figure of $810 
million ^ch I gave the Committee last year but is still within our 
original estimate of $800 to $900 million. Ohe principal reason for 
the increased cost estimate has been technical problems encountered 
during developnent. As you know, the TITAN IH program has been care- 
fully controlled and IntentlonaUy veiy Uttle allowance has been made 
for contingencies. The fact that we now plan to initiate construction 
of a >WR launch complex in FY I966, which will be suitable for launching 
either a TITAH HIC or THAN IHX as future military needs may require, 
has also contributed to the increased cost, as will the program stretch- 
out. All studies to date Indicate the TITAN HI will be a versatile 
and economical launch vehicle of great Importance to our space program 
and it should pay for itself in a lower cost per launch over its 
operational life. 

Bie FT 1966 budget includes $35 million for "Reentry and Recovery 
(START)" projects. Among these projects is the ASSET glider, a small, 
winged vehicle weiring about 1,100 pounds which we are using to explore 
the Mach 2 - Mach 20 fli^t rcglne. ASSET vehicles are launched hy a 
OHOR booster to an altitude of about 200,000 feet and velocities ranging 
between 13,000 and 19,000 feet per second. As the ASSJETT vehicle glides 
down the re-entiy corridor, data on tenperature, pressures and accelera- 
tion are coUected and stored on board the glider and simultaneously 
transmitted to ground stations. .The vehicles are recovered trca the 
ocean for physical liispection of re-entry effects on materiaJs. A 
total of five launches has been made including four highly successful 
re-entry tests. We hope this project wiU ultlnately lead to the 
developnent of a smaU lifting body re-entry vehicle Which could return 
mllltaiy and scientific data from orbiting space craft to predesignated 
lanfllng 



!Che next item is "Advanced Space Guidance" for which $10 million 
IB requested in the FY I966 budget. Ohis effort, fonnerly titled 
"Standardized Space Guidance" Is now being carried as an Advanced 
Developoent program. As a result of a study to define the requirements 
for a follow-on standardized space guidance system, it was determined 
that the first priority was the developnent of advanced con^nents «ad 
Bubsystems from iflxich a conqplete guidance subsystem could be developed. 
Diis effort is more appropriate in Advanced Developnent ^ere a level 
of effort program will be carried out. 
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Initiated in the Burner of 1961. NASA tos J^^^ 4, concentrating 

the 260" motor ^"tg^'^eS^ KTand 8^pportlng 

an the °! ^^^6 ^^S^^nteo^ m the three iDinioa 

technology. Ibe thrust of this JA^w -reiact vlll also he 

^lctf>le to future halUrtlc bIbbIIas tiBiag wgn 

^ 4,.it4«t«a a. new "Liqjil* Boctet Bngliie terelopmeirt" 
Last year ve *i>i*"*^^* |«Mibiilty of the nodular 

progr«., deslgaed to 4«'»»^a^i^!2^t. Si" engine demonBtratlon 
approach to l*ff •^.^L'^^^tSSToffwA^ high prfornance 

vm incorporate advanced ^ technology could ^pply 

and ll*t veltfit. ■W^®^""?^^^^ B« K 1966 

to both halllBtlc BiselleB and space l««cn ▼^<=" 
includes $8 Billion to continue this nork. 

Bie next Item, "ai«lcal Bocket, Space Mane«^ 

vroareiD. for vhich $7 million is ^«^^;*7^„ - , .rv^ftftible near term 

^o^ SitSl X V ^-^uS of prop.13^.. 

3. Other Defense Activities ^f. 

The Ground Support ««*^ ^Sst^^^tlL « ^ « the satel- 
cost of the missile ranges "a* *«* *°?^^~rt Item In this category 
Ute detection and tracking systems. tteJ««e« 
S the $116 million for the Bart«n Teat Hsage. 

ae next largest element in this c^oxy ^^^^J^ ^ 

system for satellite "^^.^n^nts of^^ SsJ. 

"SPASOR (Havy)". mese a« the field ei™^^ netwsrk of 

tlon and'TracklnB System Ifr^^^^^^S^tLt Sd track BatelUtes 
conventional radars '«4,''P***^.f^^!s5^ ib essentially a naming 
to detendne their P«°i«^hlts. iTSaim. The po^- 

^gatlonal Satellite (TRABSH) programs. 
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The last two categories, "Supporting Research and DevelpiBient 
and "General Support", include a wide range of activities constitttting 
essentially the overhead of the space program. 



I would now like to turn to the details of the Research and 
Development Program in FT 1966 which are sunnarized on liable 20. 

C. RESEARCH 

As I noted earlier, our military strength a decade or more hence will 
depend importantly on the skill and energy with which we conduct our 
current research effort. It is from this realm of ideas and theory 
that the new devices and inventions applicable to military req^lrenentB 
eventually emerge. 

In addition to its own inhooxse laboratories, the Department of 
Defense supports nearly half of all the academic research in the physical 
sciences and engineering now being done in American universities and 
colleges. As the size of the faculty and nomber of graduate students 
in these institutions increase, their research potential will expand. 
We believe that in the interest of the nation this potential should be 
fully c^lolted, not only for military purposes, but for the benefits 
of our society as a whole. Accordingly, the Government as a whole 
should each year Increase its support of research in these InatltutlonB 
and the Defense Department should carry its share of that increase. 
From the point of view of the Defense Departnent itself, it is extreanely 
important that we maintain our contacts with tbe creative research 
people who staff these institutions. These are the people who, in the 
past, have been responsible for some of the most important technical 
Improvements in the equipment now being used by our nilitaiy forces 
and we should not deprive our national defense of the benefits of their 
creativity. We have therefore included in o«r FI I966 reqjiest a total 
of $387 million for research, about ten percent more than the aaount 
provided for the current fiscal year. A large part of this increase is 
required to offset the rise in research costs, irtiich have been moving 
up at a rate of about five percent a year. 

In order to increase the effectiveness of our research expenditures 
(and our exploratory developaent expenditures as well), we are e xwnlntng 
the missions and management practices of our inhouse laboratories, which 
spend about one -third of these funds. A general iflpgrading of both the 
quality and utlUaation of these laboratories, together with a redaction 
in administrative restrictione on the detedls of tbeir technical 
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operations 1b urgently needed. Purtheimore, to reduce . . 

dSllcatlon in research and exploratory develojfflent, ve have Initiated 
a new autoiMtted system, the Research and Technology Regai me, fo r re- 
porting progress on current projects. Obese «P0^« "^^I"*^^^^*? 
kBtandard digital language ^ch permits their rapid and proficl^ 
interchange among the Military Services and Defense Agencies and, 
special agreement, with NASA. Finally, to make ^^^f °5J^^. 
research potential of universities in all parts of the United States, 
the Executive Branch under the leadership of the President's Office 
of Science and Technology is formulating a program to develop centers 
of technological exceUence in all parts of the cofuntry, for hoth 
civilian and military purposes. 

D. EXPIXWATORy BEVELOPMEHT 

During this stage of research and developnent, we approach the 
solution of specific military prohlems up to the point of developing 
hardware for operational testing. Along with research, exploratary 
developnent forms the pool of technical knowledge from lihich future 
weapon systems will be devised and designed. A total of $1,1^ million 
has been Included in our FX 1966 budget, $10 million more than w pro- 
vided for the current fiscal year. While this increase Is la-oportion- 
ateljr quite small, we expect to improve greatly the utilization of 
these funds, particularly in our own laboratories, by identifying ^se 
nanagement conditions iihich have in the past proved to be highly produc- 
tive of useful military results, and then applying them throughout the 
Defense establishment. 
1. Army 

OSxe Armsr'e exploratory developnent effort provides for studies and 
analyses and fabrication, test, and evaluation of various cooponents to 
cstSllBh their feasibility, practicability and relative advantages for 
use in future major dcvelopaent programs, mis effort includes: com- 
ponents for new Infantry close-support artillery and air defense missile 
^sterns: new and Improved propulsion systems for Amy aircraft; applied 
research in rocket propellents; work on new power sources and energy 
transfonnation devices; new, lifter, Ui5>roved ground surveillance and 
target ac(iaisltion techniques; li^roved designs and materials for mil 
arms and armor defeating projectiles; nuclear weapons effects as applied 
to Annr eqmiment; applied research directed toward iii?>roved surface 
mobility, particularly in remote areas; mine warfare andbarrier resjf^^^i 
and mapping and geodetic research directed toward overcandng the llmlta- 
tions of current equipnent and techniques with respect to speed and 
extent of area covered. 

About ^9 miUion of the million requested for the Amy in 
PY 1966 will be devoted to biological and chemical warfare projects, 
including the identification of and experimentation with potential agents. 
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studies of dlsse-lnatlon f chnl.,^- and e<^V^nt d-racterlstlcs ^ 
I^S^on ^ttctlon and defensive -easures. 

2. B»vy ts nlanned to jaroduce 

The Mavy'B exploratory ^1 i^t^tant naval functions. 

Improved "toowW for the P!''^=^t°^„^ Sder«ter, wrftce, «d 
Eluded are the detection ^Li??^ t??h e0*ha6lB on the air-ocean 
targets; ^^apoST-hip «.d aircraft 

^r^tio:t^.S*J:«oLeX ^ logistics. 
rn^ntfuctra^-t^-^S^S^^^^ 

tens and covuitewaBm-es will ^so «• awi ^j^ucity, endxurance and 
Xnced aircraft concepts, ^tb ^^^^^^^j^J^ .nd submarines vlll 
low-speed characteristics. '^°''^.'l^l^ca„^l8. sad fatigue 
t^nceSrate on hull struct^es, ^^^^ a* advanced pro- 

Sr.i'SV'SS T^V^^ ^r^^'^- 
3, Air Force 

About one-fourth of the $3l6 ^"eiS^S'^o^ S%5^e o^' 
n 19^ exploratory ?«^«l?5»?l,f !fe'^tS^s!^^rl«entatlon and com- 
Bpac^lated subjects. ^Sdanc;, nigbt control, proBul- 

flThf 1^ sSrs.'S^iaS:- Sctr-agnetlc techniques. 

^ . iwi idven to lii^vin« teehnology 

In other areas, emphasis ^J^^^fJ^c 11*61^8, new propulsion 
related to advanced tactic^ «t,^^*!^^.'Se-horlion radars, V/sm 
^cles for hypersonic Banned «y^«^' °;^%^trol in supersonic fli^t, 
Srcraft, the feaslbUlty of ^'^^.'^^^ISly related to reconnals- 
„ew materials and »tructur^oncepts^ t^ tech»lq>»s, 

sance, o««»»>»i«f i°S!i.!S^^t^^eUc warfare and advanced 
computer and data proceeaing, aieciraiiBsn 

weapons. 

1*. Advanced Research Projecte Agency (ARPA) 

A total of ^230 "^i- *:,j^«^^s-i:d*5?tr^.ssr^^* ' 

SfY 1965 and $253 ffliUioa ^ FX 19^. 
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a. Project DEFENDER 

we have Included $12T »iUion |- Prof 
is concerned with the development of «ie f l^"*^^^^^'^^ 
cal knowledge needed ^he def^^^^ ' t^fassrse^ of 
ballistic ndssilec and satellites, ana lori^ -gnetrate Soviet 
the ability of U.S. ballistic f p?e?tse J^a6uren>ents 

^d S^Uofof -e--^;.^r^:^^^^;n^^eeh.i^ and 
the study of advanced defense_ system concepts. .^^^^^^M 



^e Pacific Itose aectron>a«netlc Sif^-^^^^t^^^^^^^^^f 
PRESS) will continue to ol>serve f"ll/=^^%^^^^t"^^beMIe. 
entry. Lnprovements in ^^tJ^^^f/^^Sinr^eSS expanded. 

Data reduction and analysis facilities vixj. &^ -s? 



techniques for over-the-horlzonrator system , ^ ^erceptor 

n>ent of high acceleration P^'-Pf ^^°^,^=^^^Slques' including the 

applications. 

b. Project VELA 

I have already ^Uscussed this project^i^^^^^ 
the Test Ban eafeguarde vroer^- budget to 

foii^inue^Sireo^K! ^tlh^Ta^^^" "^-^ - - ^5^5- 

c. Project AGILS 

ttis project is designed to provide "^^^^f ^!"^,^'i??r"* 
support fo^ t^e sol.t^°l°iZ^;ir^l,''^^^^ 

varfare situations. " ^ich a total of about 

counterinsurgency warfare research for wnicn a w 

0 I 
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il60 ■lllion has l>een Included in the FT I966 RBnE tniflget. Although 
SrJSrS vL in south Viet Ito vin contl»|e to receive o^ 
SLSrttention, ^afi^asis In this project ie no» being eMft^ froe 

ftx" eoliitlMrto Brteriel and equip^nt jiroblaM ^'J?*" 
p^t^of S^erln.nrgeney «rf.re In •^^^^rihJ^*^"'"^ 
Sll bTalven to the analyslB of specific refljilrawrts for 

MBt Of non-lBthal «e«eiM for »»e In areas heawlljr P°!P?^~,*^J^^'" ' 
S^o^^ntlflcatloTtechalques through the »~ 

SSoglcal aenalng e*.lP-«fi SlS^'^LS^-ISi^^SS 
airborne battlefleli lUwdartlon aaa laftrared iMgeiy, ano wsou^-ie 

surralllance eounteineasnrea. 
K. AnrABCED VP/E/SMSKt 

This cBtesonr Includes projects vhlch hare advanced to a point 
Where ^ d^^Si* of «.p^-ertal hardware 

testtog iTrequired prior to the detenolnatlon ^i*ether the 
"^sh^^ LsSned or%»6ineered for «'«f'«l '•T]^!!?!^ ^ 
cortrast to engineering d««lnioei«fcs «»>ere design 'P^'^"^ """"L^. 

-dvaSced developoents permit the use of P«f^« ^SJ"' 
^1^ which provide the contractor auch^ater ilfSe 

STnt'^ectTSST^a^SSn^-^f? -^^^ ^ " ^' 

partly «t the expense of engineering develoinents. 



1. Amr 



The first two lt«s on the inv Hit «* ""V^^^^S^^ 
"QperrtW Evaluation v/arOL" and "Hew Surveillance 

hrtS J«rt of a broader Defense D«P«*«»»LS*^!^^^lSSrSr. 

d^^LSe^s K.ltei^X.19* »«»gad by the Air ^ 

SS^^S^ the Havy. The second, the "Herw 8^^«5*» 
?SfroS-half by A«or a»l ««:S!fS!L;2^^ S^ptSsJIS 
and aKo encc«»assed three '^^^ J^T^f^!^^ ^se fSan^ 
the W.U «.d the W.5A an '^^J^J^^ ^^^^n 1965, 
arrangenentB have proven to l)c unduly cunDersone «» 
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each project is being funded by the iwinaglng agency; the FT 1966 
bud^t has been prepared on this basis. Accordingly, only a nnmlnal 
aBDunt is req^e8ted for the Aray in FX I966 to participate In the 
Tti«Service evaluation of XC-lJ^2/l, X-X9A and X-22A. 

The is the largest of the three projects vith a total 

estljaated cost of $120 million for five test aircraft. This tilt 
ving turbo prop transport has a gross veight of about 37>OCX) pounda, 
a four ton payload, a cruise speed of more than 2^0 knots and a cooibat 
radius of 2CX) to 300 n.ni. The first prototype flev ae a conventional- 
type aircraft in September 1961f and successfully transitioned tram 
hovering to conventional flight on January 11, • Further technical 
and operatiozial evaluation will be conducted on all five aircraft during 
the balance of FY 1965 and through FY I966. In addition to the Any, 
Navy and Air Force, both KASA and FAA viU also participate in the test 
and evaluation program to ensure fflfiTlWT" use of the knowledge obtaiiied 
frcBh this program* 

Die X-22 is a twin tandem tilting duct fan-powered fllg^it research 
vehicle. Two prototypes are being built at a total estimated cost of 
$32 Billion with the first flight scheduled for July I965. The X-22 
incorporates a variable stability and control system which will enable 
the aircraft to simulate the characteristics of other aircraft designs 
and should provide valuable technical data on stability and control 
criteria for V/STOL aircraft in general* 

The X-I9A is another research aircraft with twin turbines and four 
tandem tilted propellers. Two prototypes are being procured at an 
eetimated cost to the Govermaent of $lU million. The first flight 
was xmide In November I963 and flight testing vlU continue tbrou^ 
FY 1966. 

Bae Qjtrgest development in the New Surveillance Aircraft program, 
for which $7 million has been Included in the FY I966 budget, is the 
XV-6A (P-1127 HAWKER), a British designed light weight V/STOL strike- 
reconnaissance aircraft which was first flown in October I96O. Althou^ 
the operational capabilities of this aircraft were marginal, it never- 
theless promised to provide an esirly source of technical and operational 
experience with a V/STOL aircraft in a fighter configuration. Accord- 
ingly, in 1962 the United States Joined with Germany and the United 
Klngdcm in the further development of this aircraft. A total of nine 
aircraft cure to be constructed under the Joint program and six have 
already been completed. The U.S. share of the cost is estimated at 
about $38 million, including approximately $6 million in FY I966. The 
initial operational suitability testing of this aircraft will be conducted 
in the U.K. by a trl-partlte squadron made of three aircraft each 
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Itott the U.S.J U.K., and G«nnany. Upon coD^etion of the test program 
in the U.K., fto-ther teats nay be conducted In the U.S. vlth at least 
three alreraft. 

In addition to the P-112T prograjft, the U.S. ie participating In 
several cooperative R&D programs with Gesmaiv and I^rance vhlch pro vide 
for an exchange of technical data on V/STOL technolog/. Ibe German 
and Rreneh V/STDL projects Incorporate TariationB In airftrame and 
propulsion designs lAaeh have not been duplicated in the United States. 

Die X7-^A, the second development under the Hev Surveillance Air- 
craft program, Is an au^aented Jet lift design. Two res earch aircraft 
have been built at a cost of $^^.2 minion. Bie first conventional 
fll^t vas nde in July 1962. The aircraft hovered in June I963 and 
transitioned from hovering to conventional fll^t in Hovember 19^3* 
One aircraft was lost in the sunsner of 19^ but fll^t testing is eoi- 
tinuing on the second aircraft. 

Bie XV-5A, the third development under the New Surveillance 
Alreraft program, is a fan-in-wlng design. Bie first conventional 
fllgjit was mde In May 19^ and a full V/STOL transition was demonstra- 
ted in Hovember 19^. Two prototypes are being procured a* a coat of 
$16.1 million, night testing will continue throu^ FT i960. 

Including the Navy and Air Force V/STOL projects, a total of aibout 
$79 »<Ti*ftn iB Included in the FY 1966 budget for this program cos^ared 
with $93 million in FT 1965 and $9B minion in FT 19^. 

The next item is the "Heavy Uft Helicopter" which was started in 
FT 1963 with the purchase of six off-the-shelf, heavy lift "flying 
crane" type helicopters. Biese machines are being used to test the 
feasibility of using vexy large helicopters to move heavy Amy equip- 
ment over otherwise Impassable terrain in Bmpport of combat operations. 
The $3 million requested for F3C I966 is to continue field ev aluat ion of 
the six helicopters. If successful, we plan to provide one eoa^aoy of 
12 aircraft for each field any* 

For "Aircraft SiOT<r«8Bi^ systems," $*f million is Included in 
the FT 1966 budget. Bils program provides for the translation of explor- 
atoxy research in airborne weapons into prototype hardware. Included 
are such projects as a stabilised sli^t for the airborne SS-U wire ^ded 
anti-tank mlssUe, tracking evaluation of the SOLO automatic "lock-on" 
tracker and the evaluation of various range finder techniques for hell- 
copter use. 
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» TM-.i>» Awnv" la a comand and control infornatlon 
JrtOMitlc data procesBlng t^^^^^ws 

of fire control, i°*«lii6ence,^rationB^logiBU^ ^l-teUl- 
ConeideraDle progresB has ,^on requested for K 1966 

gence and fire »f "!_*?^e\^lnd he used to develop 

vlll B>«.port work in the ?^ J^*^^ eauipDent and eonmmlcatlons. 

^or^tion Sjrete. «o»ld be particularly iBport«it In a tactical 

nuclear war in Europe. 

^ «q^face-to-Alr MiBslle", for vhlch $15 niUlon 

. ^L?!f li I?'l4r ?6 tSS ai^ed BlB^ile syetem capable of 
is requested in TL 19130^ ib we .^.^ .-uge ballistic missiles, 

use against sophisticated f^^^^/^a^^^ the field aiw- 
which I discussed earlier as a »e^s^f ^ ^ 
Because of the complexity f ^*!t„fL 1^66 pn technological 
decided to concentrate °^/^^°T^^„^^tS!lS DereWnt of yarious 
investigations and system ^^^^ffl^^^l'g. ^SiS^array radars, 
other essential coniponente of this jysten, e.g., pnasea arxiv 
are also proceeding in other projects. 

Ibe next lte». "DOD C<--i«*i°°3^:Si^'^^;;r':hJ^ ^ 

connection with the space programs. 

. . * r.^^ two line items — "HIKE X Bxperlaents" and 

..Mti!s:rwi:SnB^^-^^ ^ ^ 

of dcTClopment or into production. 



2. Navy 



represent the Havy's P»f*i|^lS??;,J"^^?5l^"V/ST0L DeTelop- 
developaent program. The $5 ^i"-^"" '???!^ ib now helng coosartely 

J^^^'^^-^ch^s^helng entirely fanded hy the 

n« $6 -llllon requested for "Minced ""'^f -Smty%f°I 
a new^o^ designed to den^ns^ the techni^aljeas^ of 

high thrust-to-veight ratio, *'^^-''«-*°«^'^^ir{^n«v a wide 
deSection »>d augnentatlon ^^^^SS^.rrttack aircraft 

asplication to V/STOL and conventional general purpose > 
li Doth the subsonic and svper sonic reglaes. 
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I have already discussed the next item, the "Advanced SAM System", 
for uhlch $12 million is requested In ITT 1966, This is the surface- 
to-air missile system which ve hope will eventually replace the 
TERRIER, TARTAR and TALOS in the early 1970s. Developaent is being 
concentrated on the mult 1 -function phased array radars, digitized 
computerB and micro -electronics irtiich should permit the develojanent 
of a lover coat, smaller and more effective fleet air defense system. 

Ibe "Advanced Anti -radiation Missile System,** for uhlch $6 million 
is requested in FY 1966, is conteniplated as a follow-on to the SHRIKE 
missile in the early 19T08. aqtiasis vlll be placed on development of 
a seeker with a broad-band coverage and capability against different 
kinds of radars. Although the Navy vUl do the work on the sub -systems, 
this missile development is also of interest to the Anqr and Air Force. 

The $5 million requested for the "Advanced Sea-based Deterrent" 
project would continue a broad program of investigation and applied 
research focused on possible configurations of future sea-based stra- 
tegic systems from vhich an advanced weapon system msy eventually 
evolve. Among the areas being eaqplored are materials and structures 
for deep submergence, deep capsule launch and sew re^try syBtems. 

The I13 million requt^sted for "Astronautics" in I966 includes 
$6 million for the Havy's portion of the Defense Connunications Satel- 
lite program end $7 million for satellite geophysics (Project AHHA), 
both of vhich I discussed in the Space program. 

The re&Mlning items on the Havy's advanced develoiDent list are 
all related to underseas warfare. As I indicated earlier, iaproved 
weapons and equipment are considered much more urgent at this time 
than large numbers of additional ASW ships. We hav e included in the 
FY 1966 budget a total of $366 million for ASV ROfr&E, $121 oiUion 
under Advanced Develppnents. 

The first item in this gro\Q) is "ARIEMZS/DhdenAter Acoustics", 
a large scale experimental effort in the long range detection of 
eneo^ submarines by active means, vhich is directed at extending our 
basic knowledge of sonar techniques, particularly in low fjreq^ey 
acoustics, a science vital to the solution of the long range detection 
and surveillance problem. Receiving arrays have been installed at 
^00 to 1,200 fathoms In waters south of Benmida and a sound source has 
been mounted aboard a ship. The $5 million requested for FY I966 will 
be devoted to the study of low frequency acoustic echo ranging to dis- 
tances of 500 miles and to investigating the effects of reverberation 
on acoustical signals. 
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Bxe second project In tlxis ffcan^, 
nuBbcr of advanced develonnent 



eoggorlsefl a large 




"MT-iiome ASW Detection Systens/ for vhlch $21 
The next Item, ^^J^^^**!^ ^ number of related projects, 

million Is requested In FT 1966, "^J-^^®^* avionics system 

one project involves the developnent of ^^^^^^^i^LJCes. 
for use in new aircraft ^ J^^^Jf^^^^^^I^M^^^ of an 
Another project is concemed with "^^^i"^ i ?^>,J trrm the 
^ helicoiier-based ^t-^^-^^^^^^^^^^^S^tr^^vill 
search to the attack role without loss or wgei; «>,^<->. e«n 

^L^orAuctW this project <«,^°^^jy«^^1o 

locaiize data vlt h Bufflelent accuracy to alloy ASW alrcrart to 

attack sutnarlnea ; 

me next tvo projects Involye the developjent of new sonar s^^e 

n^Bt for a suln-^ne and the °^t,'^on1?«^Btef IT 
Submarine Sonar Dereloioent" , for l*lch $13 nlUlon "/T^* ^ 

having the new sonar availsible for the IT snipDUii«^ r ^ 

e -Mvanced Surface Sonar" pro^^ ^TJ^.^Z L^gll" 



^!^^S5^BSlllty amy tlaeTS^ter than oa^gee^ 



The $2 million requested for "Hydrofoils" in FY 1966 is for 
the evaluation of the 110 ton ^^-5 loiot patrol craft already ccnrpleted 
and the 320 ton 50 knot hydrofoil auxlTLiary ship to "be ccenpleted late 
in 1965 • The evaluation effort vlll concentrate on hydronamlc 
structure, propulsion and control systems, in order to determine the 
utility of these ships in the ASW and other roles. 

' One of the important efforts being greatly expanded in FX I966 is 
the "Deep Suhmergence Program" for. which $l8 million is requested, 
^is program is concerned with the exploration and exploitation of the 
continental shelf and the ocean depths including: extended manned 
operation at air pressures corresponding to 6OO foot depths, submarine 
personnel escape and rescue down to depths of 2,000 feet; the location, 
identification and recovery of small objects down to depths of 20,000 
feet; the recovery and salvage of large objects in depths down to 600. 
feet; deep diving submersibles ; and oceanographic research, !Itoi6 
program which is closely related to other supporting research and 
development efforts, is also expected to contribute directly to the 
requirements of other Government agencies. 

The program "Reactor Propulsion Plants", for which $20 million is 
requested in FY I966, covers two major projects. One of these is directed 
to the development of a "natural circulation" nuclear power plant which 
would provide a quieter, safer, more reliable propulsion plant for sub- 
marines. This project will require $6 million in FY I966. Results of 
work conducted under the second project, originally directed to the 
development of a smaller, less expensive single reactor power plant 
for frigates and -dfistroyers, have established the feasibility of a 
f~ I power plant with a very long fuel life. Since two 

such reactors could produce as much power as 'four of the 're^g^gv s on 

the ENTERPRISE, we have asked the ASX: to develop aV _ A 

power nuclear propulsion plant for possible use on the attack carrier 
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tentatively planned for the IT 19^7 shipbuilding program. Ohe $ll*;2 
miUlon requested for this project would complete the Navy»s share 
of the development (propulsion plant machinery as opposed to the 
reactor development of the ABC), «id would provide for testing certain 
prototype components. 

In discussing the destroyer escort program under the Navy's General 
Purpose Forces, I pointed out that the emp h afils on the SEA HAWK ASW 
escort project had heen shifted to work on the four essential ccorponentB 
of the system. One of these components is included among the Navy's 
engineering development projects which I will discuss a little later. 
The other three are Included in advanced developnent. 

The first of these, "Propulsion Development SEA HAWK," for which 
ilk million is, requested in FY 1966, wlU concentrate on the development 
of a canbined gas turhlne pcrqpulsion system for ASW ships, (possibly with 
a regenerative cycle turbine as the basic unit). Such an engine voolA 
be considerably more efficient at the high speeds required of destroyer 
escorts and considerably ligjiter in weight than a conventional power 
plant. 



. ■■. ■ » ..-L -■ ■* -'^ ; l -. sv, 3,.' - ■■■ ■ 



For the third component, the"ASW/Ship Integrated Combat System, 
$1 million is requested for FY I966 to investigate the cost and feasi- 
bility of developing a single system which woiad Integrate cooEnand and 
control with the control of weapons and the sonars. Such an integrated 
system would be particularly useful in an ASW escort ship where a quicK, 
coordinated effort is essential for the successful execution of the 
mission. 
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3. Air Force 

Bie first four Items on the Air Force list of advanced develop- 
ments are all part of the V/STOL aircraft technology program discussed 
earlier. 

The $8 mlUion requested for "Tri -Service V/STOL Development" will 
continue operational evaluation of the XC-142, the X-lli2A and the X-19A. 

The $8 million requested for "V/STOL Aircraft Technology" provides 
for the test and evaluation of varioiis domestic and foreign V/STOL con- 
cepts and equliments with a view towards the eventual design of an 
operational V/STOL fighter-type aircraft. Included in this evaluation 
are the British HAWKER P-1127, the Firench Mirage HIC and the German 
VG-101 and VAK-191B. 

The $30 million req:aested for "VTOL Engine Development" enconqpasses 
two separate types of engines — one, a pure^ lift engine and the second, 
an engine which can deflect its thrust to prbduce lift during tate-off 
and landing and also be used for forward propulsion. It is clear ftrom 
our extensive work on v/STOL aircraft that the key to further progress 
is the availability of more efficient power plants. Much of the 
technology has been developed under other i^lated R&D projects but we. 
feel the time is now ripe to undertake the actual development of hard- 
ware for test and evaluation. 

The fourth project on the list, $10 million for a "Light Welfi^it 
Turbojet", is essentially to demonstrate the technology for light 
weight turbo engines for various purposes including V/STOL. Ihe 
thrust to wel^t ratio sought in this project is twenty to one, much 
higher than found In existing engines. 

The next two projects "Overland Radar" and "AWACS" are closely 
related. The first, for which $8 million is requested in FY 1966, 
concerns the development of the radar technology which would be 
needed in the development of an airborne warning and control system 
(AWACS). An aircraft with this mission would need a radar capability 
of detecting and tracking airborne targets, over land in the presence 
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of severe ground clutter. OMb Is very difficult and aloDOBt lapossible 
at the distances and with the speeds originally planned. A reduced per- 
fomance AWACS may well l)e possible but the radar must also be capable 
of a track-while -scan operation and of heifijit ranging. Ihe $3 million 
requested for AWACS wo«uld Initiate systems development at a slower 
rate coopatlble with the Integration of the aircraft and the radar. 

For "T&ctlcal Fighter Avionics", $31 nlllion is rttq:uested for the 
developoent of an advanced air -to -air and air-to-ground delivery capa- 
bility. In this program, state-of-the-art technology Is developed into 
hardware ^ich would greatly Improve nlg^t time and all-weather delivery 
when adapted to such aircraft as the F-lllA* 

The $10 million requested for "Reconnaissance Strike Capability" 
is to develop and demonstrate a capability with multiple high-resolu- 
tion sensors such as side -looking radars, for both the Strategic and 
the General Purpose Forces. 

The $10 million requested for the "Close Siq^port Flgjiter" is to 
(a) evaluate existing aircraft such as the A^i^, A-6, A-7 and F-5 for 
the close support role and (b) cover the cost of modiiying one of these 
types of aircraft for the Air Force close support mission. Our purpose 
here, as I noted earlier. Is to explore the possibility of defveloping 
a low cost per unit aircraft to be used together with the F-lllA in a 
mixed tactical force, since there are mazy missions which do not require 
s\ich hifi^ cost/high perfoitnance aircraft as the F-lllA or even the FJt. 

Ithe FY 1966 budget incluies $6 million to continue the X-15 project. 
This rocket powered research aircraft has contributed a great deal of 
useful knowledge, not only to aircaraft design but also to our space 
effort. Die X-15 is now being \ised as a "test bed" aircraft for a 
group of advanced experiments in aeronautical and space sciences, in- 
cluding aerodynamic research^ air-breathing propulsion and the demon- 
stration of supersonic transport structural techniq^s. 

Ohe $5 million requested for "Tactical Missile Guidance Develop- 
ment" would provide for the fabrication and testing of several radiating 
and non-radiating, homing and tracking guidance heads. Olhe best of 
these heads will be Installed in existing missiles for further demon- 
stration of their capabilities. 

To wrap the Stellar Inertial Guidance project which was orig- 
inally undertaken as part of the M/MRBM development program, $1 million 
will be needed in FY I966. This technology will subsequently be picked 
up in the Advanced Space Guidance project which was initiated this 
year and which I discussed earlier in connection with the Defense 
Department's space program. 
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The request elBO Includes $5 mUaion fO(r continued staidy of the 
varloofl technological and operational concepts for an "Advanced 
ICBM". Tbl£ is the land-based counterpart of the Advanced Sea-based 
Deterrent study vhich I touched on In connection with the Ifevy's 
advanced develojgnents • 




The T£ 1966 budget includes $6 million to continue vork on "Lov 
Altitude Supersonic Vehicles". This project consists of studies, 
tests and investigations designed to explore the feaslbilily of cco- 
ponents vhich could provide the technical basis for the design of a 
cheanical-povrered supersonic, low altitude vehicle. 

The remaining Items on the Air Force list of advanced developments 
are all space projects lAich I discussed earlier. 

F. ENGmEERma DEVELOPMEJIT z 

This category includes those projects being engineered for Service 
use, but which have not as yet been approved for production and deploy- 
ment. 

1. Army 

I teve already discussed in considerable detail. In the section on 
Strategic Offensive and Defensive Forces, the first tvro items on the 
Army list. The "KIKE-ZEUS Testing" program will be conrpleted during 
the current fiscal year and all further testing will be taken over by 
the HIKE X program. The $^0T million requested for "KIKE X" will con- 
tinue, on an urgent basis, the development of that new s^J^t^Q^cludi^ 
the m^LLti-function phased array radar (MAR), the niBSile site radar (MSR), 
high speed data processing equipment, the ZEUS missile and the high 
acceleration SPRIMT missile. 
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ne *10 «mion requested for "Forward Area Air **^?f,„ 
devoted to the further analysis of the forward area air defence problem 
SSted ^ toe SSppolntlii result, of the MABIBR 

(SSSm to have been the prlncip^ weapon for the Jf =^ 

field against aircraft attack) As I ^-'r^flfl^^t; 
interia program coerprising CHAPARRAL (s vehlcle-mounted SIDWOTJBB^ xne 
iS^ri^SSTHA^and a 20 gun is "O" under«.y or 
£o .dUlon re.iu*«te4 ^* P"^"* STT 1966 will be devoted to 
tbe ejploratlon of a longer term solution to this problem. 

Bie million re»»sted for the "Division awj^.^^'?!^ 

Sve a hiX "kill" capaDllity againat troops, even 

V n i'iiat fliSt of LANCE is Bchedxiled for February 1965. 

55:iS;r S^t^^^^ l>efore a decision can be -ade to place 

It in production 

i6U million is requested in the FY 1966 budget to continue 
en«l««rlng develojnent of a vwielgr of other weapons. Eluded in 
mi"Sry IS tTdevelop-ent of the Specija J^^^S^"^ 
fspnn as a possible replacement for the M-l* rifle and the 
S^^LSL". C different e^rl-ental ■«^^- 
^of Which can fir* high velocity flechettes and h^ tS^^i^lortw- 
IkO mm.) grenades. Another item in this ««*«8»fy. ^f..*^^ iT^^ 
being dev^ped as a replace«nt for the current ^.2 J^'-J^J^ 
■^mr^d be half the weight of the present one and to^ 50 

^^nt^r range. « could also fl« a nuclei a^^ 
^«,+ +ft A TaMe Of S.OOO netera and could therefore serve as a jn^^^^ 
«nt^« SfaW CFO^ system; Also included in this category are 
rt^c'^tlSSTf^tacticsTuse C.xeludlng toe nucle«r»rhea^^ 
Current projects Include projectiles for artillery "n* HrfMtry supporr 
weapons and ateonie deaolltion ■onitlens VAWJ • 

Ihe next two items, "Alrcr^ Suppressive Fire Systems" «»* "A^«* 
Aerial Fl^^upport Systems" are closely related. Ite 

£5 Sm^ irSquesSd, is concei«d wito the ^''''l^"* "f^^^ 
ilon of weapon sUb-systew for alrewtft, aad It ms ^ 

™«.entl^ oDeratlonal helicopter armament systems were Je'el^f- 
the presently -inion Is reauested, would Initiate 

Ibe latter project, for ^rtiich ?17 mru-ion is system 

toe development of a completely integrated anoed 5f"«<^^!:i"* "^^^ 
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avionics systems and vould be designed to use such weapons as a new 
"high rate of fire" nachlne gun, and the TOW and SHILLEIACffl anti-tank 
missiles. 

The $2 iBlUioD requested for Ifectical Transport Aircraft is to 
ccorolete development of the CV-T (BUFFALO). This airplane is being 
developed Jointly by the U.S. and Canada for Army use. It can carry 
about 55 percent more than the CARIBOU I and is about 25 percent faster. 
Four prototype aircraft will be delivered to the U.S. Army for testing 
early this year. No decision has yet been made to produce and deploy 
this aircraft since the entire problem of Army air mobility is still 
under study* 

Ofce $l8 million requested for "Combat Surveillance and Target 
Acquisition" includes a number of different projects: ground radar for 
detection of moving vehicles and personnel; sound and flash ranging 
equipment for locating hostile weapons; image interpretation and photo 
processing equipment; and an unmanned aerial surveillance system. This 
last project, for which $6 million is included in the FY I966 budget, is 
designed to provide an aerial combat surveillance and target acquisition 
capability when weather or enemy air defenses restrict manned aircraft 
flights . 

Hie $25 million requested for "Communications and Electronics" will 
finance the developnent of tactical radios, automatic electronic switch- 
boards and air traffic control systems. 

The next two items were discussed briefly in connection with the Army's 
General Purpose Forces. The $17 miUion requested for the "Heavy Anti- 
Tank Missile (TOW)" for FY 1966 should substantially complete the funding 
Of this development. The ^22 miUion in FY I966 shown for lOie "Main Battle 
Tank" will provide for: the U.S. share of the tank cooponent develojaient 
costs covered by the Joint U.S.-FRG tank development <^f«* 

($18 million); the project management costs for ^he Main Battle Ifenk develop- 
ment which are not covered by the agreement (about $2 ^^^^onh and the 
development costs for the SHIU£UGH turret for the M'^O «ntlon^ eartier 
in the discussion of the Amy's procurement program for FY I966 ($2 million J. 

2. Havy 

The first five items on the Navy's list of engineering develo^nts 
are all associated with undersea warfare and, in total, amount to $b5 
million in FY I966. 

As I noted earlier, the SEA HAWK project has been reoriented to 
concentrate on the four basic mib-sa^stems and has therefore been dropped 
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fron the engineering developinent category. THe next ♦^^"^^^^^ 
for "ASW Ship Coanand and Control System," is the fourth of these sub- 
syfltems. Ibis development will continue modification of coapiter and 
display equipiDent and computer programs developed under the fe^ 
Tactical Data System program. It is planned to uae the US^20B 
computer which vill give faster input/output capabilities than 
that of the present version (USQ-20A). Ibree prototype systems 
vill be developed, one to be tested on land, another aboard an ASW 
carrier and the third aboard an escort ship. 

Uie largest single item in this category is the $»f3^^miUion 
requested to continue development of the "VK-kS Torpedo. As I 
in^l rated earlier in m:/ di n^n^ral Purt>ose ? 




me FY 1966 budget includes ^ million for "ASW R<^clcets. T^is 
project is dli^cted to the development of a rocket- boos ted t>flli8^1c 
flight missile which viU be compatible with the ASROC launcher and 
firrcontrol system and which vill increase the effective range from 
about 10,000 yards to l8,000 yards. Project definition is planned 
for FY 1966 and introduction into the fleet for about 19T0 or 1971. 



The $16 million requested in FY I966 for "Marine Corps J^^^^P^^^^^^ 
incluSs: an amphibious assault personnel carrier ^^I^^^^^ ^^^"^ 
infantry weapons and supplies through very rough surf in the assault 
pSase 7f an kmphiblous operation; a landing force amphibious support 
vehicle for rapid movement of supplies and equipoent from ship to 
shore and over land; and light weight, helicopter -transportable, high 
performance ground radars. 

tthe regenerative turbo prop engine development for ASW aircraft, 
which was described In this section last ytar under the heading 
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h»rai««, »lthout going on to S^-^^JSIi eMtoTvlU 
•tady tai convinced us ««t it 1. Vf^Vf 
iTwtrofltted into existing aircraft or Instaied In a nwr 
alrexaft during the next decade. 

<B» last Item. "Special Warfare Ilavy Aircraft," is the nev li^t 
«ed «c^l»^U afrplane (lARA), designed ^imrl^ rir%r;rt 
SSatlon wapon. a^liv^nr- logistic., prlisltlv^ j^STOLalr^^ 
vehicle for counterinsurgency operations^ S?lhr?.^^4 
October for .even prototype '^^^^f*-, "^^"lo" ^uati<m%^ 

cMBpleted vlth the $6 Billion requested for PX 1966. 
3. Air Ptorce 

I have already dlscuswd >ost of the Air Ftorce engineering devel- 
opnenta in connection vlth other prosraM. 

B« $25 miUion .ho«n for the "XB-TO" *»,"i966 vill co^lete 

the fTdlig of that project, for a total ^'^^T^^M^mon bit It 

Dillon. Vt'Se*\^'^ra^«ft°Lr^~ eS^ 

Bhould be noted that tte *"Ff.*!»i/H'!^fio„ In Septeniber 1961*. 

dietermiDe its basic acrodynaunlc structure ana P«"°™*" 

;:r^e«-rc':^-f?r.oSrbo^ ss^ntSiic* 

^^^st^tJTof ^ STr ^r:^r<^s"r; 
including st^gicbo^e^^ ae'::*<^"tTf ^Tv::c:f:^^ric 

i:^diiSLr's|'own*:n"t^'^^^ 
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Ibe development of a new "Short Range Attack Missile," which 
could -be used with the B-52 as well as with a new strategic and other 
advanced aircraft, is shovm as a separate item on the next line. To 
begin development of the missile this year, $5 million of FY 1965 
funds were reprogramed to this project and $3T million more is req.ue6ted 
for T£ 1966 to continue this work. 

The fourth item on the Air Force list is the "YF-12A" for which 
$26 million is requested for FT I966. Of this amount, $5 minion wiU 
be used to continue work to inqprove the ASG-I8/AIM- hJA fire control 
and air-to-air missile systems, already installed in the YF-12A. As 
shown on the !teble on the next line, these systems were developed in 
prior years. 

For continued development of "Advanced Ballistic Missile Re-entry 
Systems, " we are requesting $l68 million in FT I966. This effort 
includes a wide variety of techniques designed to improve the 
capabilities of our strategic missiles to penetrate anti-missile defenses 
as well as to ijaprove their accuracy and overall weapon system effective- 
ness. These advanced re-entry development programs require sub- 
Btantial numbers of flight tests and, for this purpose, we are using 
ATLAS missiles, which are being phased out of the operational force, at 
a considerable saving in the total cost of this program. 

For "NIKE/ ZEUS Tfergete" to 8\jg?port the NIKE X development program, 
i9 million is requested for FX I966. These target systems are developed 
and fabricated to Amv requirements and are delivered by ATtAS boosters 
Launched into the Kwajaleln area from Vandenberg Air Force Base. 

I have already discussed the next item, "TITAll IIIA and IIIC." 

No additional funds are being requested for the last item, the 
"m/MRBM, " which is being dropped from the develqpnent program since the 
Congress did not see fit to sivport the project. 

G. MANAGEMENT AND SUPPOBT 

1. Amy 

As shown on Tbible 20, $88 miUion is requested for the siqrport 
of White Sands Missile Range, one of the national ranges used by all 
Goveranent agencies. Test programs conducted at White Sands Include 
those for REDEYE, NIKE X, LANCE, PERSHIN5 and advanced re-entry systems, 
as well as certain safety devices for the RASA APOLIO program. Work 
wlU also be conducted on the development of Improved cameras, telescopes 
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and other optical and electronic range instrumentation equipment for 
use at all national missile ranges. 

At the beginning of the current fiscal year, the Army assumed full 
responBibility for the Kwajalein T«st Site, providing essentially the 
same range siq^port as previously provided by the Navy. The needto 
create an icm inpact corridor across the Kwajalein lagoon for NIKE x 
and ICBM testing has required the relocation of the natives living in 
the corridor to the Island of Ebeye. This project will require 
$6 million in TC I966, the principal reason for the increase over PY 19b5. 

Otoe $199 million requested for General Sapport covers the costs of all 
Amor R&D instaUations and activities other than White Sands and 
Kwajalein. This si5)port includes equipment procurement for research 
laboratories, test facilities and proving grounds, the cost of civilian 
and military salaries, and the construction of new f&clllties. 

2. Navy 

The Pacific Missile Range with headquarters at Point Mugu, California, 
is responsible for range scheduling, communications, weather and meteoro- 
logical services and data reduction in sig?port of all sea-based missile 
and space launch operations in the Pacific. Pacillties located at 
Barking Sands and Kaneohe in the Hawaiian area provide communications and 
range instrumentation. Bie FY 1966 request of $77 milUon is $46 million 
less than currently programed for FY 1965, principally ^!°*?f® ?^ 
Planned transfer of the Point Arguello and Point Pillar facilities in 
California to the Air Force. Among the test programs 8\5)ported by the 
Pacific mssile Range are tl»se for TERRIER, TAROIAR and TAIOS, the new 
Standardized Ship-to-Air Missile and the PHDEKLX alr-to-alr missile. 

The Atlantic Ifedersea Test Evaluation Center (AUTEC) will have three 
underwater test ranges sited in a deep sea canyon off the Bahamas, de- 
signed to test weapons, sonars, and acoustics systems. T!te $e million 
request for FY I966 is $11 miUion less than the current FT I965 program, 
primarily because of lower construction requirements next year. 

For the General Support of all other Navy R&D laboratories and 
test faciUties, $210 million is requested for TC 1966. 

3. Air Force 

For the Eastern Test Itonge, fomerly known as the Atlantic Missile 
Range, $221 million is requested in FY I966, about the sane as the 
cu^ent fiscal year. This range consists of a coinplex of instrumented 
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networks incluaing fixed and mobile land-baeed stations and airborne 
and shlpbome instnanentation extending from Cape Kennedy south-eastward 
throxigh the mid- and south Atlantic area, South America and Africa to 
the Indian Ocean. The Eastern Test Range siqpports such Defense programs 
as MIKUIEMAN, POLARIS, START (SSpacecraft Technology and Admnced Re- 
entry llteBts) and ASSET (an unmanned re-entry vehicle) together with such 
NASA programs as GEMXITI, APOLLO, DELTA, CERTAUH, BMSKSER and MARIKEK. 
Future test activities will Involve greater accuracies, larger payloads 
and more coniplex re-entry vehicles as well as more sophisticated missions. 
Tb meet these more demanding requirements, the funds included in the 
lY 1966 request will provide a capability for covering different launch 
azimuths, including a capability to assist the Western Test Range in 
tracking polar-orbiting satellites. The program will also provide for 
lugjroved ship and aircraft Instrunentatlon to facilitate the search and 
rescue activities associated with the manned space fUgbt prograns. 

The Air Force's Western Test Range (AIWTR) consists of a ccnplex 
of range instrumentation networks si5)porting Air Force, Navy and NASA 
launches from Vandenberg Air Force Base, Point Arguello and Point Mugu, 
The transfer of responsibility for land-based missile and space launch 
operations from the Navy will be coo5)leted by the end of the cxirrent 
fiscal year and therefore the $62 million required for FT I966 is 
included in the Air Force request. 

General Support, IndixLlng "Development S^ort, " win require 
$645 million in FI 1966. Bils item carries the major support of the 
Air Force Systems Command and its nation-wide coniplex of research, 
develojHnent, and test installations, the construction of additional 
research and development facilities, and other si^port programs* It 
includes about $88 million for the cost of services provided under 
contract by organizations such as RAND, Aerospace Corporation, and 
the Lincoln laboratories, 

k» Defense Sixpply Agency 

The Defense Docimientation Center which cwiquires, stores and 
disseminates scientific and technical documents to the defense 
community, wiU require $12 million in FT I966, about the same as 
the current fiscal year* 

H. EMERGENCY FUND 

As previously mentioned, we are requesting the appropriation of 
$150 million and transfer authority of the same amount for the 
Department of Defense Qnergency Fund* 
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I. rENAIICIAXi SUMMm 

The Research and Development Program, including the developnent 
of systenfi appxwed for deployment, will require $6.7 "billion in 
Hew Obligational Authority for IT 1966* A connparlBon with prior 
years le shown below: 

Billions, Fiscal Years) 
1962 1963 196^ 1965 1966 
Actual Actual Actual Est* Proposed 

B&D - except systems approved 
for deployment 

B&D - systems approved for 
deployment 

Total B&D 

Less: Support from other 
appropriations 

Total B&D (TOA) 
Less: Financing Adjustments 
*SotaX B&D (NOA) 



k.2 


5.1 


5.3 


5-1 


5.i^ 


2.6 


2.5 


2.3 


1.9 


1.9 


6.8 


7.6 


7.6 


7.0 


7*3 


-0.5 




-0.5 


-0.4 


-0.5 


6.3 


T.l 


7.1 


6.6 


6.8 


-0.9 


-0.1 


-oa 


-0.1 


-0.1 




7.0 


7.0 


6-5 


6.7 
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Vn. CBBSUt SUPPORT 

OeneriLl Sv«^ constitutes the "all other" « reeldml ertego^ 
«a laSs .U costs not capable of t«lng 
Slocated to the other mjct progr«». B««ise of 
md^ae variety of the functions encoB5«8sed, this mjat program Is 
test aiBcussed in terns of its ecostituent parts. 

For purposes of comrenlence, the various elsnents of OeBW<jl 
iSSSng aaaeducatlco; IrteUlgsnee and 

l^sttcs swport; military family housing; medical servlees, head- 

a^W^ ser^s; the Hational Military 
Kfense AtiSc Support Prog»«; 

ecUvltles. These hroad grooplngs are themselves ^^T, 

into mow specific categories or functions, a selected Hit Of uhlch Is 

shcywn on !Dable 21 • 

Much of the CSeneral Support Program r^presente 
But, Terey^T ve had sone dlsc^tloQ, w eliinlnated loapgliial Iteioa and 
activities . 

The foUowing highlights ac« of the luportMt trmas. 



A. DDIVIDUAL IRAIKEIIB AMD BDUCATIOII 

This portion of the General Support Program Includes the cost of 
eculpment/hase support, construcUon, instructors, students and 
tS^Swctly rSkted to r«»ult, tectadoal. Professional, «d m*bt 
training, as well as siroort of the Service academleB. 

1. Recruit Training 

Included here are the basic training programs for 
and InSu™, and certain .dv««ed individual tr^ oouraa. for 
iSsr personnel conducted In recruit training centers. 

About tvo-thlrds of the overall cost of recruit training is ■b«me 
^ th^^r^efly because of higher enlisted P^""?~l 
iters^^ng fron the use ef the draft and support of a Jf^e^rBeserve 
^stSeTp^^. Also, the recruit 

KbT^ne Corns we longer and more costly since these Services provide 
S^'^pS^ S^tSon than the other Services. O^alnlng ^ 

fci active farces personnel wlU De higher In FT 1966 than In " 
SlJ^^^ro^Trell^lvely high turnover " 
veil u some increases In Savy and Marine Corps mllltaiy strength. 
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In 7t 1966 the Amy plans to change ite concept of scheduling the 
training of recruit b so as to ensure that repOflcenents are trained and 
r^To loin their units at the sa». tliDe as their predecessors actual3y 
leave, thereby assuring that unit readiness is "al^^^^^ * 
The Amor vlU attempt to plan its prograa so as to wdntaln a Jf^^ 
"trained" strength, and ii5>uts will be adjusted «^?J<«ti?<^- .fl^'^ 
of ir^tees needed by the Amy for FY 1966 is estlinated at 111,000, 

about 22,000 nore than FT 1965* 

2. Special Training and Enlistment Program (STEP) 

\le also propose to implement a Special Training and BnlifltnBnt 
Proarain for individuals who desire to enlist in the Amy but who fail 
to^^be^ of r^inor educational or physical ^^^^^^^^^^ ^ J^^^^^ 
nen will be put through an initial specialized training P^o^jn^ those 
3ho ^ be liised to the regular mental and physical ^^^^J^^^^^^ 
transferred to a nomal duty aspigmnent for the balance of a three-year 
enlistment. We hope this program will qualify a high percentage <fj^ 
trainees for continued Regular Army service, thus replacing an equiv^ent 
n^er of draftees. It should also provide useful ^^^^^^^Jj^l?^^^ 
current study of future military manpower policies including the role of 
the draft. 

Tentatively, we plan to enlist 60,000 volunteers in this program 
over r?our.yeax periid with the first group of 2|0 trainees scheduled 
?r start specialized training in the spring of I965. We have already 
transmitted to the appoirriate Congressional comc^ttees our request to 
reprogram $7-4 million of available funds to start this pro^ in 
^ ^965 and $30.1 miUlon will be required in FY 1966 to continue it. A 

strei^h of 3,750 is planned for end ^^^^65 and 8^ for end 
FY 1966. The funds shown on Ttble 21 include the cost of military and 
civilian staffs and the necessary supplies and equipment, as well as the 
pay and allowances of the trainees. 

3. Technical Training 

Included here are the costs associated with the development of 
the hundreds of specialized skills required by our military persranel, 
other than fUght training or professional-level courses. "fJ^^J^ 
to the costs of operating technical training schoc^s and related training 

equipment procurement and construction costs, the figures shown on 

TablHl also include the pay and aUowances for the active-duty personnel 
assigned to these schools for training. 

A large majority of the one-half million new personnel who enter 
military service each year require an initial period of formal 
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A ^.r partis f ^'^f.^ tL"^"^ ^ ^^^<'' , 
specialties associated »itb <=f^*"'°^ atowiced veapoos systems. In 
Sd ndsslle guidance flJ^P^"*' rf'SSch of these costs, there 

.plte of the ~l»*i'«^,,^i^S?ert^^* ^l><«t cossroml.lne 
are opportunities for *»»«^f"*f!:^«r Force technical training 
!Simy. For exansle, a 1» ,300 spaces In FI 1966, 

^iLents last year resulted In •.^^^"^^the futS*; ve are study- 
vl?h a total cost *i9.2^^U^«;^_^« ^ 

snhrffa:iSrcr:::s««* .^'^-i" 

X mentioned last year thjt In o^J^'^ ^ 
over of highly trained specl^f*?' !^/^^t costly specialties, 
proficiency pay«nt. to SLeases in the rate, of 

Under this plan, ve Pr°^^"« ^ Msrlne Corps, raising them from 
proficiency pay in the km, gj'jf *7^«r S*^. The Air Force, 
I30 to ^60 per month to $50, <75 is, for the 

Scause'i its Jl^ir^iTSSr^ Selp'u. evaluate the 

present, retaining the loner rates. » ^ period, we pro- 

^ffecti^enees of pr^ ar^rtually the 

pose to 5^.f«^^,«66^pr^iciency^ pro8«« ^ . good deal 

:^^^"h^ «S';.1« Of P-ridency p-y. 

4. Professional TrainiBg 

professional training »S<^,SdIs''tSr5'o^°*JSe'?olCs. 
graduate level I'^t^^i'^^^ii^f^L^l^er^dldate schools, and 

Ities . 

^ requirement -^"^ ^rexL^^^^"''^"^?" 
tackground is rising every year. *^'n22.6oo officers nay have to 
that^thln the next ten year. " f^'^^^i^se training effect- 
receive professional tf^f^ • to estiblish Joint Service 

iveness and reduce costs iL*^»a?^'i;°f 'reign lang««ee training 
schools such as those *e are e***?^*^^!" tte Defense Language 
^ weapons systems -^^Stter^flS^s anS, In Its first fuU 
Institute teaches over 60 tfe vlll continue to 

^ar of kind of Joint training in 

looJt for additional oBPortanltiaa »«r 
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^, Flight Srainiag 

The principal coot elements in this category are base operations 
and procurement and operation of training aircraft. Pilots are the 
noet easpensive military specialists and we have rigorously reviewed 
the requirements for flight training. 

The Air Force's pilot training output is scheduled to increase 
traa about 2,200 in FX 1965 to about 2,300 in FY I966, and to about 
3,100 in FT 1967 in order to provide replacements for the large nuinbers 
of pilots vho entered service during World War H and who vill be 
retiring or leaving flying status over the next few years . To mini- 
nize costs, the Air FOree has nodifled its pilot tr ainin g curricula 
so as to be able to absorb the increased student loads without 
increasing the size of the training ccnplex. 

The Army pilot training ptrogram will produce about 1,900 new 
pilots in FX 1965 and about 1,550 In FT 1966. Studies are now being 
made of the requirement for Anny aviators, incl udin g a review of each 
position needed for conmand supervision and a re-evaluation of career 
programs with a view to more ftrequent aviation duty assignments for 
officer pilots. Heaxxtffaile, the Anny plans to use more warrant officers 
as pilots. 

The Navy's flight training output (including pilots for the Harlne 
Corps), viU remain level at about 1,700 In FY I966 and is tentaUvely 
scheduled to rise to 1,800 in FT 19^7 . 

In total, ve propose to procure about $ll6 million of flight 
training aircraft in FY I966. The Navy would buy 73 T(V-^E Jet trainers 
to replace TF-9Js as well as I8 T-2B basic Jet trainers . The Air 
Force would procure its final increment of T-38 advanced supersonic 
trainers in its planned replacement program for the aging T-336* The 
Axay would procure 70 Instrument trainers — ten flxed-wlng aircraft 
and 60 helicopters. 

6. Service Academies 

In accordance with the legislation authorized by the Congress 
last year, we plan to increase aveirage enrollment at the Military 
Academy from about 2,550 In F3C I965 to about 3,100 in FT I968 and at 
the Air Force Academy traa. about 2,700 to 3,100 over the same period. 
In FY 1966, enrollments at each will rise by about 200 cadets . Maval 
Academy enroUjawnt will ranain at the current level of about 4,000 
midshipmen . 
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For FY 1966 we propose a construction proepron for the 
^ >, ,^ r™illl(m " te6 3 for the Military Academjr, >17.1 
of about $58.5 ""^J-""".,, f^,,i_. ^— Air Force Academy- tor 
the Naval Acadei^ and $15.1 million ^ "'3"" thTsMOnd Incre- 
the Military and Air Force Acadendes, this thTlaxaer cadet 

nent of a five-year expansion pro|ra»to ^^^^^J^^IttT 
corps. The Army would ^^f,* f "^i^f ^f^o^ w^ld build class- 
facilities bJtl a new science huildlng 

^ntlA'^^luTp^^ef'v^ or a long ran«e n^demization 
program. 

7, Headquarters and Support 

Included under this heading « Table 21 are the costs 

well as the operating costs of the- major -craining uv*im« 
of each Service. 



B. INTELLIGENCE AMD SECURITY 



c. coMflnacATioiis 



The ccanmunlcatianB categoty Inaudes Doth the ™f tte 

tloneX.t*m (DCS) and certain non-DCS 

mllltarv dBBartments. The DCS elensnts include the TOria-moe, -tong 
catians facilities. Tbe non-DCS elements incnjae^nos«^ 

ccananderB °f i^^^^^lon. faelUtleB; land, 

SlTt^*L^ir^i;^S^*«iS:r^.hare.to-ahip, .hip-to-hip, 
air-to-air and grouod-air-ground BysteniB. 

The eosta of operating and nalntalnlng the Defense Ccomirunicatians 
Syst<r^ riBftf!^l387 minic^ In FT 1966 over 10P«««»* 

than the current fiscal year. For the noat part, 
remcta^angea U» our Internal funding ''rrej^rAe fran 
piL^r^Liaion of the itatooatic Voice Hetwrk {AOTOTOH) rather 
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tban an actual Increase in costs. The AOTOVOT system, uhlch was 
established In April 19&*^ "by coniblnlng existing Amy and Air Poarce 
voice networto, currently inclufles ten switching centers. Because of 
our growing need for autonated voice ccDmunicatloos, ne plan to exp^d 
the AOTOVOW system to 26 centers by end FT 1966 and, ultimately to To 
by FY 19T0, Including U In Canada. 

As these new centers beccne available, certain voice traffic new 
bandied by tcOl calls and leased private lines lAiicb are funded as 
base operating costs in other parts of the program, win be transferred 
to AUECVOR. In addition, new AOTOVOB lines wlU replace existing 
Government-owned voice dreulte whose costs are currently reflected 
in other programs, e.g. , the voice networks for SAGE/BUIC in the 
Continental Air & Missile Defense Program. Since AUTOVOB will be 
annaged by DCA under an industrial fund, such costs in the future vUl 
be shown in this program. 

In addition, we plan to expand and modify the Automatic Digital 
Network (AUTODIN) so as to coastltute a single Department-wide digital 
ccnmunications system. When it first became operational in February 
1963, AOTQDIR consisted of five switching centers, each with a capacity 
of 100-150 lines. We intend to increase the capacity of the existing 
five switching centers to 300 lines each and add four more switching 
centers to the system. When the ea^panled network of nine centers beccnes 
qperational in late FY 1966, we plan to phase out certain manual and 
sead-autonated systems. Like AOTOVON, AOTCDDT wlU be managed under 
an Industrial fund. 

The investment costs of the Defense Ccnmunications System will 
decline in FI 1966, in part the result of a ccn5>rehensive review of 
Defense coBniunicatlcos requirements which we conducted last year. 

About $700 million Is Incluflted In the F3C 1966 request for the 
Bfijor ccnmunications systems of the military departments — STAROOM, 
NAVCOM and AIRCGM. 

D. LOGISTICS SUPPORT 

Logistics sTOTort conprlses a wide variety of activities which 
cannot be readily allocated to other major programs or elements. 
Included under this heading on Table 21 are the costs of: (1) Moving 
cargo, freight and passengers — except far the first destlnatloon trans- 
portation of cargo — by coBmercial carriers, the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service, the Military Air Transport Service and contract 
airlift J (2) Purchasing, storing, warehousing, inventory. Inspection 
and mterlal management functions; (3) Those parts of the Industrial 
preparedness program (e.g., the provision of new Industrial facilities 
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and the aBlntenance of Idle facilities) not identified with eleaents 
of other major programs; audi {h) The mjor overhaul and rebuild 
activities for items which are returned to a ecanaa atock and eaanot, 
therefore, he related directly to specific military foorces oar neapon 



The attnageaent off our logistics siqpport activities will he covered 
in the aiscusBlon of the Cost ReducUcn Program in Section IX off this 
etatement . 

B. MnXCARt FAMZLT HXXSm 

A total off million is Included in the FT I966 hudget for 

family housing: ^8.4 mlllicm for the construction off 12,500 new 
units; $2.6 mimon for the construction of trailer paik facilities 
and the relocation of certain housing units; il9^h mUlion for ia^rove- 
ments to existing public quarters; $1 milllan for planning; $327. 2 
million for operation and maintenance including the coat off 
leased; and $169.6 million for paynsnta on indebtedness and for mort- 
gage insurance premiuns. 

Two years ago we pwsented to the Congress what we believed to 
be a sound program for meettng our most urgent needs for family hous- 
ing — 62,100 units over a five-year period. To this end we proposed 
the const^tlon of 12,100 units f or W 196** and 12,500 units for each 
off the next four years. The Coogress, however, funded only 7,500 new 
units for FY 1961V and 8,250 units in FY 1965. ^ »tin ^ 
our goal of 62,100 additional family housing units is valid. Although 
we cannot now satisfy this requirement within the original five-year 
period without a crash building program, I strongly urge the Congress 
to si«>part our FX I966 request for 12,500 units. The President has 
stated that he wants our unif omsd dtisens to be first class in every 
respect and wants their families to know only first class lives. We 
feel that the provision off adequate family housing is one of 
the foundation stones in providing first class treatment to our aimed 
forces . 

Me are also requesting an Increase in our dooestic leasing 
authority from 5,000 to 7,500 units. Bach year the Coogress authorises 
the leasing off housing facilities where it can ^J^Jim that there is 
a shortage of adequate faclUties at or near our military installations. 
Two years ago Congress reduced this leasing authority frcm 7,500 units 
to 5.000 units in order to enforce stricter standards in the «f « 0^ ^ 
this authority. Wfe believe that this authority is an lJH?ortant adjunct 
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to our new eonetructlon program, flllli^ a «ed vhere private rental 
housing exlfltB but 1b too coetly for our personnel to lease. TMs 
situation freguently occurs In sone of the »Sat metropoUtan areas. 
^r^sSinSalxpenence sho„ that 5,000 leased units cannot «eet 
aU legltlaate needs and ve, therefore, request a return to the 
previous authoriiaUon level of 7,500 units. 

In addition, ve are asking for authority this year to huiW a UMted 
mmiber of repres^ntatiooal-type quarters. Scne of our se^^ »Ult^ 
Sneers, su^h as the caa-mders of our unified and specified ^omands, 
have dut^ assignments in «hich they are called ;«oo to act " 
h^B^resen^ the United States Go»em«nt. Pribllc Jtiarters Which 
p^dTS^quate faculties for these representational duties and 
K reflect the prestige of the United States «^ ^IV 
pose to construct two sets of this type of quarters la FY 1966- To 
tMs end, VB are requesting relief from the statutory ceiling on the 
^r*iS W be went « toaivldual units of pubUc quarters. 

mh regard to lnproveinentB in the management of the family 
housing pro^ and in the ccnstructlon of new housing ^^-^ ^ 
cratlnulng tTenJoy benefits of bo» of the measures I ~f Jom* 
c^xnuing ^ »J gathering system Which has led to 

SS;rM;ipLr«^B for fai-Sy housing «.d a P^^J^^S.^"*?^- 
ited desl^^ch have improved the quftUly of Iwusing while at the 
same tine lowering costs. 

F. MEDICAL SERVICES 

This category includes the costs of nsdical and dental services 
not directly associated vlth military "^SlSS^' 
the costs of iBsdical care of military dependents at non-idUtary 
f^illtlesrand actlvltieB such as the Armed Forces Institute of Path- 
Qlogy and veterinary services. 

The major determinants of the cost of »^««l^"^=*f ."^ 
size the active farces, the nuAer of »llltj«y J*!'-^!!"^ 
of medical services and equipment costs, and the P^^""^'" 
construction program. Jfaay of these factors are *«y«*,«f 
control and operating costs of our medical program dliwlajr the same 
rising trend as we see in the private eccnoqr- 

In addition, while the active duty hospitalisation rate has 
teaeheS Snlll^iae low of 6.8 per thousand, medical care for dependents 
S^^S is increasing. With no signific^ '^'^ 
load anticipated, it is expected that the miaieal service P«»f^l. 
•teeagth f« FY 1966 will liM. to be tept at a»pr«clmately current levels 
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For FX 1966, « are propoeing a medical «on«*«<=*lf',?^^«r^°' 
«proSLtely $W million, $31 ■llll<» ^^/^^j^ St^f 

S about ^» tel«r fbe MOOBt. "^^^^jd ^^^gS^r^^^, 
•(heae funda would prortde for the replacenent of about 800 ^Jf^-™! 
2^*:^^ clinic!. ^ tor the co-ateuctloa or rwlou. l^tary and 
«^er facintloB. In planning tlieae facilltlea, *• maO* 
S^sf* f« ^ces fir depeSlente of active duty military Per6«nel, 

S a lifted ncBter of area, where we felt adequate civilian 
facilities exist. 

The prdblem of providing health care in nllltaiy »»f Pl**^f.'" 
retlr«rp!«om^l ail dependents of both active dirty «.d «tlrtd per- 
noMi ifiS^ one. wThelieve that an issue as ="«Pl«",»» 
Svln^ ^lotentlal outlay of huoJred. of "^"".f ^^^J^^^^r 
aiaustlve analysis. ih(^ that by this ti-enartyearlwlUheable 

to reccmnend scoe solution to this problea. 

0. HEAD^URIERS AliD SUPPORT SERVICES 

This aggregation incli»ae« a Buaber of essentially unretated 
activities. 

1. Baadquarters 

This element coKprises the J*^*?^^" J*"^^^ jl^ASit^e 
departments, the unified and specified J?« i^"**^ *f ft™* 

M^I^ Griups, data processing units, fiscal and •«*f3**i*"f„, 
inspection service, and a wide v«lety of <*^' 

?^"^strative^ logistical r*i!i«?»-,^''SL1iSd^ 
these activities are generally related to ^^J^^^J^^^J^^^. 
~P *v.- +«fc«T Defense nrooram. Service requests for departmental aomn 
m^lof^ ?rw^w«e cut by $3.5 million during our budget 
review last faU. 

2. Weather Service 

This program canprlees the aerial weather reconnalBsance, air 
sai^lS! Sl^tS^6bservlng and forecasting syst^^ of 
^AirForce which caqplle and analyze nieteordloglcal and ^q?hyBical 
StalJfecUng the qpeititions of our »illtaxy forces and of the 
Govermaenfs missile and satellite activities. 

I told you last year that we planned to ^ 
WB-50 aircraft and retiim five C-lSOBs being used by the Air Weather 
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service to the UmAicel Air OmmiA Iqr the end of " 19^5,,'^J*=i?f^ 
S» ^th ten opecleUy aodlfled ClSSBs. C 1^8 

»n^«eatlaii OTORram, however, we now plan to retain the five C-lSOBa 
?rth: Mr^aSS^rvlee JoX the C-135Ba 1>ee<«e operatloiial BceBtlje 
S^a^i ISf^l KTvlU he phased ^ ae B«=^^'»t,^V^* 
7Y1«365 This tenporaiy adjustnent wlU have no effect oo our hi^ 
2tS w^Lr;^Sa8«ce eapablllty or our ahlll^ «S *f 
Mrt^ng re<iulre»nt for very high altitude sanpllng that resulted frem 
the teat tan treaty. 

3. Air Rescue /Recovery 

The air rescue and recoveiy prograa. at the Air J«»f^^ 
the Air Rescue Service (HAJS) i*loh at present qperatee and 
se^n «8cue coordination centers, 12 air rescue squadrons, *»4j5 
^ «8cue detachaentB. The -ir «.cue s^ona ^ """^^l^iW* 
atotal of ^ aircraft -- 30 HB-I68, 36 BC-S^s and 38 HC-97s. 

AS you know, ve l>elieve that Doth the HC-5Us and the HC-978 should 
be recced vlth the specially equipped HC-130 aircraft on jirtuaUy 
r"^"S-one" basis Accardlngly, f or W 196^ ve Vroposei the pro- 
cw^nt os: 30 HC-13OS and planned an •^^J'^J^^ *?;'^'^S6S 
VY iq6«; HcjwBver. funds were apprpprlated for only 19 m " J-y^ 
Z " MrFc^J^ a^Sd to restSy It. total HC-130 
^seSertly, I further reduced the ?1 19^ HC-130 program ^ four 
aircraft — to a total of 15- 

Last year, pending completion of the HC-130 requlrMente stu^, 
ve recSstSf iiTSearapproved, funds for 33 of these alrcrtft 

tte't^ Sd to 48. The Air Force •t'^^^^-^^'^^i''* 
tS^iulrei»ent for 63 HC-1308 and « are requesting funds for the 
rei&lnlng 15 aircraft in FX 1966. 

Operating costs for FX 1966 will reMln at about the 
level rflS^lllon, vhlle investment costs will be reduced by about 
e^haS, to ^5 mmoo, reflecting the snalter procurement of HC-1308. 

1*. Construction Support Actlvltlea 

The next item, ConstrucUon Svgjport Activities, Includes the cost 

of Bl^ c^tLtion, fstoratlcB of ««f«^/«*i"i:^lJ'=:!!S?^'e?Sral 
S access roads, advanced plannlBg, construction design and architectural 

services . 
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3* DEEP FREEZE 

^ niOT FREEZE 16 the U.S. scientific effort in Antarctica, 

a stable level, consistent vlth natlo«l f^^^^'^^ S^pSiSan of 
concept, $20 million is requested *°iJi^^'°tJ°^ ""^ ' 
tSs project, the san. M»unt as in FX 196l» -nd 1965- 

6. Other SMppart Activities 
projects . 

H. HATIOKAL MILITARY COMMAMD STSiad 

^m,. National Military Comnand System (WDS) is the prirary can- 
^L^! u ^^L;^^^i«ll^^ and Control System. Related 

ponent of the World-Wide Military ^°™27 ^^^J; „«oT>art the comnMd and 

Lements of the world-vide J^f-^^^^^^^^ 

ccramands, service "®*^^r^^. ' ri* — are inclided elsewhere in 
their supporting communications, ^2^' such as the 

General Support, or as integral |i«?^*j^^^^^!^2rwfensive Forces 
Post-Attack Cocnnand and Control ^tem in the Strategic uneaBi 



Program. 



The MMCS is c<»prlBed of the ^ *^**i!^i^,y 
Comraand Center (HMCC) at the Pentagcc^he ^ 
Coomand Center (abMCC), the Hatioo^ f^CP) the 

::^d T^^xZ. Z Z^^ nsA .pecined ca^ «d the Servlc 

headq[uarters . 

Z SSUlu».. 
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The survivability cf this coomand and eontrca capablUty la critical. 

;S^c^ center, the floed altei«tte, and the 
u« tel^operated as redvmdaiit faclllttea to obtain the necessary level 
S^s^SSSt In order to perform their repaired 
^ilitiee are linlced by i^Uable ccomalcatlons, '^"^.'f Jff 
^te™, and are continuously canned and ^2^'" 
ilnly oa the Defense InteUigence Agency ' " ^^l?!^ Ld 

So«ilcatlooB Agency for loog-line cocmmicattons and ?^i,e 
the unified and specified ccomnds and the Services for 
tff^es. deployments, etc. The ultlrate »y8teB as no« envisioned viU 
pr^"'s?^Szed highly survlvable, non-lnterruptrtle ca»^ 
.capablUty for a vide range P^sl^le situations, and "fl^. f'f*?" 
^mal authorities *th a n»iber of alternatives through vhlch they 
Bsy exercise their ccnnaDd responsibilities. 

For rc 1966, ve propose to spend about $120 ndlllon on ^^"^^ ?^ 
development, construction, procurement and operation of Including 
^coBt of supporting camBunicatlonB ajaong the cotnand centers and the 
unified and specified cannaodfl. 
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I DEPEHSE ATOMIC STJPPOiO! AOEaiCY 

Staff; operational, l?eietical«d Gaining B^pport^ro ^ 
ServlceBj liaison with ABC on yeapons ^^!^f ^^e national 

K^s^^ninS Srsc^l assigned to DASA. 
« ^ mSA'8 research and deveWnt and 

Most of DASA 8 researcu ~____» +.>,e aaf eeuards related to- the 
effort in FX 1966 will be •'^ort of tte^gu^"^ 

nuclear test ban trea;^ vhich «f "f^^^^l^J^'^rthe Research 
"nuclear Testing and Test Detection in the secTiion o 

and Develcpnent program. 

-.11 i'L'il mllllCQ. of which $105 

DASA-s FT 1966 pr^vin tS^d with $158 Billion 

ailUan is in sv5>port '^^^%°^f^7^L„ST^,~aii3 In the current 
for the total program and *U0 ^^°^3^°^':^^|;^ of funding for 
year. The decrease In FY 1966 f Lr^ntenance of a standby 
Certain one tlae work Ir^gS^ASA budget provides 

nuclear atmospheric test <«»*i"*y-^^ *3.7^11ian In military con- 

increase slightly. 

J. MISCEaiAMEXWS DEPABaMBBr-WIDE ACSIVITIES 
and Btaff advisory functloos or tne uixicc 



and the Oreanlaatioaa of tbe Jolxit Chiefs of Staff; Departaeat-vida 
funaing for claims, a contlageacy fund for ndlltary puxpoaes controlled 
hy the Secretary of Defense; and the trocap Infomatiaft and edncaUoa 
program. 

1. Ccntingendes 

For nany years now, Caaagress has provided funds for energeneies 
and extraordinary expenses arising in the Departzaent of Defense. Use of 
these funds is authorized hy the Secretary and accounted far on his 
certificate and Congress is infonaed as to their status. In 71 196** 
$10. ^^ minion of the $15 million appropriated for this purpose vas 
obligated, and in FY I965 ve estimate that all $15 million appropriated 
will he used. For FI 1966, we are again requesting $15 Blllioai. 

2. Claims 

These funds provide for the payment of all non-contractual claims 
against the Department of Defense. For FY I965, $29 ndllioo ^ 
apprcpriated, of vhich $6-3 million was reqiuired to cow claims 
adjudicated in FY 1961^. In anticipation of a modest riae in the coat 
of claims, $24 million is requested for FY 1966. 

3. All Other 

The Armed Forces Inf oonaation and Bduoation Program, lAleh prov ides 
world-wide radio, television and press services, together with a program 
designed to promote a broad understanding among military personnel of 
national goals and purposes, will be continued in FT I966 at a rate 
slightly below the current year, at a cost of about $9.3 million. 

K. FINANCIAL SIMttRY 

The General Suppoxt Program I have outlined will require Total 
Obllgatlonal Authority of $l4.6 billion for FY 1966. A ccB^arison 
with prior years is shown below: 



(Fiscal Year, $ Billions) 



1962 1962 1963 
Prig . Final Actual 



196i^ 
Actual 



Sst. 



1965 




Toted Ofbligational 
Authority 



13.0 



13.7 



1^.3 



llf.6 
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VIII. BEPIRED PiCr 



This Bertion covers the pay, a» authorltea and P~»»rf;^ 
iw, S^allitary personnel on the retired llrts and 
SJj^rts to am^vors pursuart to the Retired Servlce-an's PamUy 
Protection Plan, 

In n 1966, the areraee number of retired "i"*"^ Pf'-^f?!i 
" rThe^^Te^ r^l^'^S^^ ^ 
ing 731,000, and the anmial cost exceeding $2 billion, l?y *1» «>a or 
this decade. 



Fiscal 
Year 

1961 

1962 

1963 
196i^ 

1965 
1966 

1967 
1968 

1969 
1970 



Average No. 
of Retirees 
^Thousands) 

275.9 

313.^ 
358.8 

U1O.9 
h6k.6 

515.7 
568.0 
620.0 
682.0 
731.0 



Average 

Cost 

2,856 
2,858 
2,828 

2,9^ 
2,982 

2,963 

2,9^ 

2,935 
2,919 
2,906 



Total Cost 
( ^lllong) 

788 
896 
1,015 
1,211 
1,385 
1,529 
1,675 
1,820 

1,991 
2,22U 



Ubfunded "Past 
Service" Uabillty* 
(^lUons) 

45,i^32 
*f7,679 
1*9,862 

57,596 
61,093 
63,597 
66,028 
68,38U 
70,638 
72,82lf 



«£nd Fiscal Year 



sssns;. £ "-2; ^^^"-^ stir 

declines • 
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n. TBB FUB-TKAR 006T HBWCHOB KKHttM 



we «. -«r at the balf -wy point in 

SLgurated on July 1, 1962. I ca- «5port *»^*r^^*S 
progiBB .rii-v has. tor the second suceeselTe year. Tar 

desertaent and Defeaee agency bbb, »w ^" v. .vi« .min to raise our 
•^^ed its BOftLs. As a resiat, ve hope to be able again to iwe our 

t^SSInd «SSlLh a ne» tw-get ^ the J^*!^-?- j^y 

l^on^t recurring ««ual .avlng. «ba» « rrrlew the progw. on 3^ 

1, 1965. 

PROGRESS OF DoD COST REDUCTION PROGRAM 
RECURRING ANNUAL SAVINGS 



$50 



4.0 



FY '66 BUDGET 
REDUCTION 
$4.1 Bil. ' 



.8 Bil. 



Actual fof 
Rsca! Year 



3.0 - 



2.0 - 



$2.8 Bil. 



$4.0 Bil. 
$3.4 Bil. 



1.0 



$1.4 Bil 



_ $750 Mil. 



0 

FY 1961 



1962 



1963 



1964 



(Base Yr.) 



1966 1968 
(Budia'et) (Budget) 



This achleveaent IB a txitnite to tlie entire Defense estatnetoait. 
The tS^iaSieLnt of the Dependent c« pOan the 

S^e^^i^wirescrlhe the organization and procedures and folloir up on 
2^ eSi^^tln the final anal^is. Its •^"^"/^P?*^,? 
^^L^r^deS^Sng and .upport of the people who -uat actually carry 

out the program. 
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Indeed, a program of this type can succeed only if: 

(1) It is vigorously supported by the entire nanagement of 
the Deparlanent, from the Secretary on down to the lowest mana- 
gerial level. 

(2) Firm, clearly defined goal^ are set for each level of 
aanagement and the objectives, methods and I«-?<^«?^*«^5JJ^„^ 
^Jo^ are clearly e35>lained to the pepple vho have to achieve 

the goals. 

(3) A uniform and effecUve system of progress reporting is 
established to ensure adequate folloir-«p on performance. 

(k) Both the goals and the results are thoroughly audited 
by an independent group to ensure the savings being reported are 
valid and can be properly substantiated. 

The Defense Deparlaenfs cost reduction program has been developed 
Vith SLe p^?^clp2rin mind. ri«, tlme-phased goals have now been 

fS^distinct management areas, •ftese goal* are the aggregates 
ofSe individual goalii established for each of ^Services and 
Sfense agencies. The Service goala are further s^i^^^ ^ ^ 
the lowest level of logistics management so that all of our key 
nanagers know exactly vhat is expected of them. 

Within my own office, the Assistant Secretary of Def«ise (Install- 
ations and Logistics) has been J^^^^/^n^LfS Tbe 
effective operation of the program throughout the Departaent. Tne 
Issl^ta^ sHretary of Defense (Cao5,troller) has been given responsi- 
wl^orlS^r^ev, e«mlnation, and validation of 8^,*^^^^^ 
eavlSs re^ unde^ the program. Olhe Service Se^etarlesandagen 
Lld^vTbeen made responsible for the »<^«°^^«^*^!$* 
They are required to review and approve personally the 
^^88. Within each of the military deparlnents 

Agency a senior official has been given specific 'J-P^?"^^^^ 
fS^^ day-to-day administration of the program. And, vith two and a 
hSf year7 of w^rience behind us, this program is now a reality 
rather than a prcnlse. 

Tte FT 1966 budget now before the Congress is seme ^h.l ^IHJ^ 
less than it otherwise would have been because of this program. TDe 
S^UileTgoal* and accomplishoents of the various P«>f 
estSlishedin pursuit of these objectives are shown in Table 22, but 
I have suamnrlzed them below: 
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Savixigs Reflected SevingB Goal ^ 
Hi Ft 1966 Budget . 

1. Buying oal^ vhat w ^o^' ^^'l 1,1 

2. Buying at the lowest sound price.. l.o 

3. Reducing operating costs i^i 

Tbtal ^ 

m previous apices bef«e J^^^^^^^^^ f^SSSll^y 
character of these program iajcm the savings actions 

A. BOrnSO OMLY WHAT ^ HEH) 

1. Refining Requirements Calculations 

Better analysis of our materiel r^<S^^'''^ 
. ^«^^mitles for savings In the cost reduction program. Basically* 
.SSf^^d S out of each proposed ^^V^oc^^l, 

this effort is ainea »^ J^r'Ti^ ™_ of such savings reflected 

■otiUMtion oUJectives. S««e exs«ipl«s of tbese actions are. 

. D» Arw vas awe to reduce sched^ea |roc«»e^^ 
■ftchlne Kuns when study showed that M-2 models 8-™^^ . 
S^f^^satlsfy an 50 call^ ^^^^ 
for the M-60 tank. Procureaent quanttties were reducea oy 
8,800 guns, at a savings of $21,120,000. 

The Mavy and Air Force conducted comprehensive re-evaluations 
■ «quir««ents for ^-^'^^^^J^'^^r^ 

belles and other non-auclear «^^^^Zj%t the 
haslflg these requirements on a aore detailed ^^i°jLr^ 
to he coiitered and Unproved measures of l^ai^""^ 

are being made In FT 1965-1966. 

r^^Lirdlhf piL^tSurement of over .«X) million 
rounds, with a savings of $30 million. 
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2. Increafied Use of Excess lOoLVcntorles 

At the end of FT 196l, excess and long si^ly stocks held by the 

UBes. Since then, ve have P^*^?^ Salast these stocks to detewlne 

has been a steadily lacreasing substitution of excess stocKs ror new 
procuresaents as shown belxjw: 

Value of Excess Increase 

Stocks Returned to Over 

Fiscal Year Productive Use 

(Millions ) amnions; 

1961 * * - 

xlsh 1,287 331 

some recent examples of the reutllization of excess: 

« a!be Army received 60 excess aircraft engines ftOBi 

the Al/Force for use on its CARIBOU ^,010,000 
saving • * ** 

. The !terlne Corps received over 87,000 excess 3-5 
inch rockets ftoo the Amy f or use In training 
and to fiU mobilization needs, saving *1,045,QOO 

- The Air Force received 15 BlUion rounds of 
excess 20 na. annmrnltlon trasi the Itevy to meet 
valid operational requirements, saving ^30,900,000 

3. ElUilnatlng Ooldplatlng Through Valoie Engineering 

We cannot afford to buy qualitative features JP^^^LY^STof^^^ 
ment S^d^lles vhich are not -^-^^^^/.^ 
performnce, -UaMllJr^ '^"^1^^ ^eS^iSlS^to 
"tf^'-^^iSl^-gSlBtLgC ^Sreater ingen^ty 

ilvl Siis million annually. That estlaatc has proved to be »r xoo con 
:S^Svl.^fact!^Ss initiated throu^FT 196^alone vlll 

save $22i. million In the cost of Defense hardware - half 
fne«.<Ti aore than last year's goal. 
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pessary ^^J^^J^°Z toihe Job. LMt ye«, 580 cost 

So»e of rec«t Met •'i^M toy eUi«Jaatli« "goU- 

platiag" are: 

Unit cost 

Befor e After Savtogg on C urrent 
Bedeslgn Hedeelgn Procureaent 

l^q Pro.lectlle 
Eliminated ccngponents, sMDpliriea 

aazmfacturlng and asoenbly ^,1#80,800 

processes 

Xenon Searchlights 
Redesigned the reflectors to 

eliJBinate the excesslTe ^ 1,^^7^,600 

8\ip(porting members 

Container for LARGE Missile 

Pro roulgion System 
Substituted light-veight design 

loade of fibreglass and alumlixum 17lf,l*00 

for a buUcy steel container... 2,732 <W * 
Tilting '^^^^plpe for A-6a 
Aircraft 

Eliminated as pon-essential 

after analyzing operational 

experience. Weight reduced 765,86!^ 
I5U lbs. per aircraft 3i,9ii 

4. Inventory Item Reduction 

4. have also re-enrohasized the standardization 

During the past year, In order to 

of material within and among ttemit^ D^ ^ a>rer8ee this 

reduce the varieties, sizes tgrpes J^^^^J^^ehnlcal Logistics Data 
effort, a nevr staff esS^SsSedr During FT 19&^s eone 

and Standardization PoUcy* , has ^^J?^ items vere elladnated. 
2,450 specifications and 5o3,000 indiviauaj. xt«w 
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Actions taton since FT 196I have cut nanageBent coete by 

$61 million annually. 

BUXIHS AT OHE LOWEST SOT© IRICE 

During the past four years, ve have devoted much attention to 
strengthening the policies and practices governing the ten adllion 
pS^e actions made annually by the Deparlaent of ^^^^^'.^ ^ 
?«ult, ve believe that most of the steps needed ^J^^l^^^^ 
swings potential in this area of the five-year cost reduction pro- 
^I^vfn^S been initiated. ^ -^^^^S^^lJ^ 
Ui a marked Increase in ccBipetitlve procurement and the ejff™" 
So^ ^Lt.plus-fi«d-fee {cm) contract In all ^V^iLbS 
cLes vhere i? is generally agreed that this is the 
type. Procurement savings stemning fim these measures vlll 
St toW $1 billiorin PI 1966 and future years, as shown on 

Table 22. 

1. Shifting fwo Non-coa^titive to Conqpetitive Procurement 

Early in I96I, we began a detailed analysis of Defense pur- 
chasing ^ctices to detemine vhether more of . 
coulHotbe made on the basis of free and ^^.^^Tii^i^Skf 
award to the lowest responsible, responsive bidder. Fran 
analysis, we found significant opportunities to increase conpeti- 
tive buying and we have pursued them energetically. 

In FY 1961, 32.9 percent of the value of our contracts were 
awarded on the basis of price competition. However, our analysis 
^rf ~ce Showed that with \^rTZ' 
than 800 design, engineering and ^^^l^^^ .^^J^^ '^^^^ 
could and should be raised to about 1^0 percent. In Ti 
rate had been raised to 39-1 percent and we now ^jpect to reach 
40.0 percent by the end of this fiscal year and J«).5 percent by 
end lY 1966, as shown below. 
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CONTRAQS AWARDED ON BASIS OF COMPETITION 
AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL CONTRAQ AWARDS 




42% 



40% 



38% 



36% 



34% 



32% 




FY 1961 



1966 



Tn reaehlna our objective ve viU hare shifted more than $1.7 

,mi'o^ Tf^oSffi procurement ^^^^ ^"^.fSr^SS'^^^ 
^tlve type contracts at an average savings of 25 cents cacn 
As a result Of this shift, anticipated savings of 
dollar shifted. As a ^^;^;t^77^j^ yv 1966 budget request. Some 
tklk million have been reflected in the JT xyoo o^^^*/"* 
decent exaii5»les of the savings achieved are shown belov. 









Cofloiipetitive 


Competitive 


Percent 


Total 


Item 

Anti-eacposure Coverall 


f 35B.BO 


Unit Price 
$ 171»12 


Reduction savings _ 


Helicopter Armament 
SubBystem 


19,4Tl.OO 


10,218.00 




2,165,337 


Electronics Assembly 
(Polaris Guidance) 


1*6,287.00 


37,127.00 


23 


4,924,466 


Gij^al Assembly 
(Polaris Guidance) 


77,83*^-00 


47,168.00 


39 


13,696,015 


Radio Receiver-Trans- 
mitter (AN/ARC-51) 


4,670.00 


3,207.00 


31 


1,958,712 


Target Control sysxeiii 

(an/srw-Ub) 


1+4,804.00 


31,619.00 


29 


265,787 


Itest Set, Target oonxroj. 
System (AN/SRM-2) 


3*^,973.00 


23,746.00 


32 


W^,909 


tjq ^ »-k TS" ft r» c Tn "1 't'.'t.P?* — 

Receiver (AH/SRC-20) 


12,375.00 


9,025.00 


27 


556,100 


SubmELrine Antenna 
(AT-31T) 


2,327.00 


1,759.00 


24 


67,175 


Accessory Kits 
(MK T06/PRC-4l) 


1,3U4.U4 


878.32 


35 


151,022 


Signal Ccanparator 
(CM-122) 


36,000.00 


26,550.00 


26 


3**0,200 



We believe that there are only a fev remaining commodity areas in 

for tie^tenaoce and repair of equlment aBd facilities. We vlU *e 
cmcentratlng our energies In these areas in the coning nonths. 

2. Shifting from Cost-plus -Fixed-Fee (CPFF) to Fixed Price and 
Incentive Contracts 

When we use CPFF contracts, the contractor Is fully reimbursed f co- 
all aS^hL cLS^a in addition is guaranteed a fixed fee as profit. 

type of contract places all of the risk on the Oo^^^^^V?"" 
provides equal reward for toth good and poor contractor Pe'^f"™^*- 
to Iddttior-novenent ««y from CPET contracts forces our military buy- 
i^lgencies to prepare much more precise work statements for our 
c^t^ctors and contact costs to be controlled much 
M Tresult cost overruns and schedule slippages are minimized, while 
" the s^'t^ h!^Sr^o««nce and better reliability are achieved. 
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CPFF contracts are the least emcient Bethoa of ccmtraetUjg and 
should he used only where no other form of ~ntract Is suitably e^., 
L. e^loratory research or stufly projects ^J^'J^^^^^T^'' 
of B^formance can be estahlished In advance. We estlaate that fOr 
ev^doUar we can shift from CEFF to the higher risk arrangaiwnts of 
incentive and fixed price contracts, we save at least ten cents. 

In FT 1962, we set a goal of reducing the proportion of CESF 
contracts f*oo. the peak of 38.O perc«t reM in Mir^ to a 
1^1 of 12.3 percent by FT 1965. As you can see on the chifft below, 
S2 objectl^ has been^»et ahead of schedule, «»i««;JJJ^966 budget 
request is $599 million less then It wuld lave been h«l no reductton 
been aade in the proportion of CPFF conteacts. 



COST PLUS FIXED FEE CONTRAQS 
AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL CONTRAQ AWARDS 




•56 '57 "58 "59 '60 '61 '62 '63 '64 '65 
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severs! other -eas^ •« c«»trJlnxtln6 to 1,.^ «apon Bystems 
eontracttng: 

. Letter Contracts, lAich foster loose 

Ooverr^ent and ^^f J-^^f ^^'J^SI 
$3.1 ^iXLton Se^li aecllnlag under 

Bllilon in SeptMiber J»f ^ J ^ ^ procurenent 

the tight control* now \>eUi6 ^Ued Dy aU procure: 

offices. 

SelrTerf i^lHe^SaSTf reducing the- ty at a««t 
ten percent. 

. performance of «jcr c^tracto^^et^ 
:?°r'=S^°?fi? c^irSl^e^^^Defens. 

-Te^."^ ^l""t:r.otS*Ss'^ non-c-^titl^ 

contracts . 

. AS contractors assume LiS!SicfSri«en?::*vf'^e 
through incentive "J^.f^Tf^' cont^ (such 
relating a number of ^^v^ff aeeessaiy under 
as prior approval ^vi save admlBlstrative 

nPFT arrangonents. Biese actions wlja save annuo.* 
^ij^^ Oovemment and for industry. 

C HEDOCIMG OHSfcHm OOSE 

^ ^ objective Of the 0^ r^^^^^.^^tfoT*' 
the efficiency of our various "5»J*i.^!!7^in't<rt»^ our goal in 

following actions* 

1. aterminating Unnecessary Operations 

A v^fnt^ this Comnittee In the spring of 196I 
..th r l^^S «rof Sefirt -ndments to the ^ 196. 

Defense budget, I pointed out: 
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"Technological progress causes obsolescence not aaljr 

izea facilities constnieted for their deplojaent and 
^!nte!l«ice. Just as ve continually measure our ^pon 
system developnent and i^ocureaent »~5«"„f ^* 
ever changing yardstick of ■llltary need, so too 1^* *6 
^^^e^'^'StrEde cc«plex of 

of our present and future • **«^^*!f ^„ 

install^ons vhieh fail this teat of true on^ encum- 
her the national security effort and wte resources. 

Since then we have heen continually reviewing the aEpro:daately 
6 700 M^^ly laentif iahle Defense installations and activities 
Sh^b^^". The original list of T3cl«|ure actions 
wSS^I announced at that tlioe, has nov srown to 6g, and the^^ 
ring annual saving from $220 million to over ^i^^^'SL^^ent 
deducting all one-tUne closing and relocation coata. The jaresent 
status of the program is shonn below: 

. Htaaberof actions to Close or reduce... , ^ ^ 

. Real estate released l,4«),2bT acres 

. Industrial plants with comaerclal 

potential made available far sale.... ^5 

. positions eliminated. S^OSS niUion 

. Recurring annual savings •• 

^ fe-en achieved through a systematic evaluation 

Air Torce supply and maintenance ^epo^s; tte S^teglc^lr^o»^ 
hase structure, etc. In each case, the f**"""^.!*'*"* ^ 
B^ts veie Ideitifled and placed on the doeure list. 

We know that in seme cases these actions produce 
ships foT^^ividual erwloyees and local ccmmunitles, and I described 
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in tbe flTBt Beetlon of thle statement the aany actions tbc Depart- 
■ent of Defense and the Govermttent as a ifhole bare taken to assist 
tbem* But, ve now have extensive evidence that vhen obsolete or 
s\irplu8 military facilities are aade available for long tem civilian 
naes, they are frequently of even greater ecooosilc benefit to the 
ccnmjnltles lamediately concerned. Together with the General Services 
Administration, ve lave made an analysis of vhat has happened to the 
military properties released since 196I. The results of this analysis 
clearly denonstrate the wide range of productive civiHan uses to 
which these facilitieb can be put. 

Hew Ifee Locations States Acres 

Other Federal Agencies 29 21 23,101 



Civic Airports 



18 10 5,763 



Schools and Universities 5^* ^ r ^'^1^ 

Public Donain 6 3 o87,7o5 

Parks, Recreation, CJooBnanilgr . ,^ 

Develojaent 66 28 35,»»07 

Private Industry for Production 22 10 -J'^ 

XndlvidualB & Small Ccqpanles 55 30 2b, 550 



Altogether, ccnnmlties In kk different states have been bene- 
ficiaries of these disposals, and the return to the U.S. Treasury has 
been over ^ milllan. Some of the most interesting cases involve the 
use of fonaer military facilities by private Industry. Ftar example: 

• The Havy Ordnance Plant at York, Pennsylvania, eiqploying 
soBie 1100 workers was due to be dosed In 1965* Instead, 
the plant and its equlitaent were sold for $9-6 million to 
a private coopany which promptly rehired the entire work 
force and has since Increased eqplpynent by 60 percent. 

- The Anay's Signal Depot facilities at Decatur, Illinois 
were sold to private interests. Today, its new owners 
es^ploy half again as many civilians as did the Azioy and 
they are still adding workers. 

- The fcrmer SHARK missile base at Presque Isle, Maine 

was dosed in June I96I with the loss of 1200 military and 
clvUian jobs. Today, the old base is a part of an 
industrial complex which has added 2,000 Jobs. The base 
itself tes provided educational, coamercld aviation, 
local government and industrial facilities. 
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The llBt of base closlngB axmouneed late Ust year Is one of the 
largest such actions ve lave taken ttois tar. Although totaling only 
95 (80 in the United States), they have virtually doubled the mzmber 
of military and civilian positions ellninated as well as the ultlnate 
level of recurring annual savings. In fact, about ll»6,000 f^*^^ 
civilian personnel will be dislocated by these doelags. About 
of the J6bs will be noved to other locations but the reaaining b3,00O 
positions will be elinlnated. The civilian career wplpyees holding 
such positions, as I noted earlier, wlU be offtared a Job ORporlamlty 
elsewhere In the Defense establiBlnent and where aovlng costs are 
Involved, they will be paid by the Oovemnent. 

Included in this list of 95 closures are some very large facili- 
ties : Brookley AFB at labile, Alabaoa, with Kire than 13,000 Military 
and civilian Jobs; the Air Ifateriel Area of HOrton AFB at San Bernardino, 
CaUfomia, with about 8,500 Jobs; Hunter AFB at Savannah, Georgia, with 
about 5,800; Schilling AFB at Sallna, IQusas, with 5,*00; Lincoln APB 
at Lincoln, Hebraska, with 6,800 Jobs; Portsmouth Ifaval Shipyard in Hew 
Banpshire, with T,600 Jobs; xhe New York Ifeval Shipyard, wll^ about 
9,800 Jobs; and Amarillo AFB at Amarillo, Tteacas, with about 7>100 Jooa. 
Because of the magnitude of some of these installation closings, their 
activities will be phased out over a period of years. In the case of 
the Portsmouth Kaval Shipyard, which is the principal employer i^the 
Portsmouth area, the phaseout will be extended over a ten year period. 

Although ii»ny more Jobs are Involved in the realignment of the 
SAC base structure and the Air Force major depot system, the decision 
to close two Naval shipyards has attracted the greatest attention. 
These are both very large Installations but it has been recognized for 
j»ny years that the Havy has too many shipyards for the workloads that 
can be anticipated over the next ten years, in peace or in war. The 
eleven yards are now working at about 63 percent of optimum capacity 
and by I96T would have been down to 53 percent. Utilization of tte 
private shipyards has recently been estimated at between w and 5> 
perc^t of optimum* 

Accordingly, about a year ago I appointed a special Shipyards 
Policy Board to study the entire Haval shipyard system and to reconaend 
to me wl»t action should be taken to place this system on a more 
efficient basis. The Board ccn^pleted its work last November and made 
the following recoBmendaticos : 

(1) The New York Naval Shipyard should be closed. 

(2) The Portsmouth Naval Shipyard should be phased out by 
a gradual phasedown prior to 1975* 
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(3) The MEure Island and San Francisco Naval Shipyards should 
be merged lamedlately under a single coimnander. 

(k) rbe Departanent of the Navy should prepare a five-year 
BOdemization program for the remaining Naval shipyards, 
with priority to projects offering a three-year pay- 
hack" due to decreased costs. 

(5) The Deparlment of the Navy should establish more precise 
procurement evaluation standards so as to assure that 
bidders receiving awards of conversion, alteration and 
repair work are qualified in terms of financial., manage- 
nent, technical and facilities capabilities. Where there 
are significant measurable benefits to the fleet related 
to the location and services provided by specific private 
and naval shipyards, these should be considered in 
deciding between work to be contracted vs . work to be 
performed "in-house", and in choosing among private con- 
tractors • 

I have approved these recommendations. On the ba^is of ^ 
review of the Board's report and my visits to the shipyards during the 
Clt^eS, I am fully satisfied that the selection of the yards to be 
^o^ed S'mer^d was^made solely on the basis of objective operational, 
strategic and economic criteria, including geographic location, 
relative industrial capabilities, cost, etc. What I want to ^^^^ 
here is that the Department of Defense has now moved to make ship- 
yard ccoplex more efficient. The Navy is presently preparing ^Ji^e- 
Uar mo^mization plan for the yards which will be retained, the fixst 
increment of which is contained in the «frent y^^^'^I^^^f!?"^^^*?^ 
second has been included in the FY 1966 budget request. If ve are to 
realize the benefits of this modernization, as weU as the economies 
promised by the consolidation, the workload of the new yard complex 
should be planned so as to serve these objectives. 

Our studies show that on the basis of "incremental costs" (as 
contrasted with "total costs") there is lltUe or no advantage in con- 
tracting certain ship repair work to private yards. believe that, 
S leSt in the shor? run, annual savings of $10-15 million wouW be 
nossible if the proportion of conversion, alteration and repair work 
Kbltc yards Raised fran 65 percent to about 80 percent, thereby 
spreading fixed overhead costs over a larger workload. It v^ll 
continuTto be in the national interest to direct a portion of such 
work to the private yards in order to help maintain a cooipetitive 
industrial base. Thus, in the future, the scheduling of any specific 
year»s ship construction and rqpair program should ^^^^^^^^ P^^^! 
cl^lly to achieving the most effective utilization of both Naval and 
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private shipyard capacity. To this end, ve are reqoestlag the elim- 
ination of the statutory "35/65" ratio for the allocation of ship 
repair J alteration and conversion vork hetveen privately owned and 
public shipyards, contained in Section 539 of the Defense Anporo^riation 
Act for 1965. 

2* Consolidation and Standardization of Operations 

!Chis element of the cost reduction prograa conprlses our efforts 
to elininate unnecessary overhead and personnel eipense through the 
consolidation of eaoBon support llmetions previously perfozsed 
separately by the Military BqparlneBts. 

a. Defense Supply Agency Operating Expense Savings: Ihe Defense 
St^pply Agency (DSA) vas established in January I962 to integrate the 
nanagement of some I.9 alllion different itens of coBBBon stgpply, de 
resulteuit savings are indeed Inpresslve. Operating savings alone in 
FT 1964 sBOunted to $^2 million, and the 17 I966 budget request antl* 
dpates economies of $^7 million* She following table illustrates sooie 
of DSA*B acconipllshments • 



b . Consolidation of Contract Administration Services : Last June, I 
directed that a single organization be established under DSA to manage 
the 130 field offices and 20,000 personnel concerned vith the adminls* 
tratlon of Defense contracts after they are awarded, including such 
functions as materiel inspection, production expediting, industrial 
security and payment of contractor Invoices. Ve have excluded from 
this consolidation only the administration of highly specialized con- 
tracts, such as those for major weapon systems, construction, ship- 
building and subsistence. tOie headquarters of this new organization 
vlH be operational this February, and all field units vlll have been 
integrated Into DSA by June I966. Ve estimate that, as a res\ilt, the 
admlnistirative costs of our contractors will be reduced by $60 million 
annually, vhlch vlll, in time, be reflected In lower procurement costs 
for us. Additional savings of $19 million vlll be realized from the 
elimination of 1,835 personnel spaces as previously separate contract 
administration offices in 29 cities are consolidated* 

In a related action, ve have decided to consolidate in a single 
organization the contract audit activities now perf ocmed by three 



Prior to DSA 
(Jan. 1962) 



End 

rx 196$ 



Reduction 



Items Managed (^Hiotisands) 
Inventory Value ($ Millions) 
Personnel 



1,875 
2,kQ6 

41,039 
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amrate audit agencies. TMs move vlU sli^lify the cpntractor's 
S?r«lSian8hS^viS the Defense estabUstoent, establlah standard 
wOlcies, arganlaation and procedures and ve believe vUl eventually 
p^t significant mnpamr sftvUigs as adnlnlstratlTe and naaageaent 
funetlcos are merged* 

c. Departoental Operating Expenses: Savings In this area, eetlaated 
at i95 Billion in FT 1966, result tram the nore efficient use of 
electronic colters; continued reducticm In the xsajOter and volume of 
fom, reports and paperwork; further siB^pllfleatlon of porocedures; 
and Increased productivity of personnel. 

3. Inereaslng Sfficlency of Qperatloos 

lbs final category of cost reduction projects are concerned with 
the logistic support services of coBBunlcatlons, traMpcrtation and 
mintenance. These activities annually involve about $15 billion of 
Defense eapendltures . The FT 19^6 budget anticipates savings of over 
$361* BllUon as a result of our actions in these «eas and oar 
for FT 1968 is to achieve annual savings of wbH over $500 Million. 
As a group, these activities offer a very great potential for fUlwre 
saving and w Intend to eaqplolt thla potential Intensively. 

a. Itoroved TelecoBBunlcatlons Management: The TC 1966 budget 
redoestanticipates savings of $129 million through the 
consolidation and integration of leased lines, tariff rate reductions 
and aore effective use of eacistlng Defense and eonnerclal comimlca- 
tions services and fSaellltles* 

b. Iteroved Transportation and Traffic Itonaganent: The FY I966 
bGdgetTe^t antl^d^tes savings of $35 -llHon throu^ ^^^f^f 
of less expensive means of passenger travel and cargo transportation, 
aaa lower cost of household goods shlpnente. 

c. Improved Equlinent ttiintenance Managencnt: The FT 1966 budget 
anticipates savings of $156 ailllon trcm «^ 

transfer of certain types of maintenance functions from depot level 
to base level; reductions in the scope and ftrequency of inspections 
vhen eamerlence Indicates thla can be done without adverse effect on 
^SlSS^Screased use of an "Inspect and ReP^^^L^nly « H^^^ 
policy; increased emphasis on iiqnroving mai^ower P««»f*^^^ 
Svertaaul and repair shops; si&stltutlon of ccBnerclal-l^npe vcMcIas 
for tacUcal vehicles wherever pemitted by mission requirements; and 
increased use of Civil Service ea^loyees in Ueu of more expensive 
contract technicians. 
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utility ooBtBj and the ooDSOlldatlon of public varke functlooB. 
k» unitary Assistance Progran 

Because w believe that good nanagMent Is Just as Ingpoartant in 
the Military Assistance Program as It is In other Defense jorograas, 
ve are Including that activity in our cost reduction effort vlth the 
establisKaent of a savings goal of ahout $100 mini on. 
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X» TBISGSHEL SSSCBaGTBS ARD OQHFESBilCriQR 



A, FERSONHEL aCREROXBS 

As a resiat of the fire year coat reduction progr aa d ieeuBBed 
earlier, and crtber actions we have taken, the overall nnAer 
military anl civilian personnel vUl again be reduced in 71 19o6. 

1* Civilian PcTBOimel Strengths 

Pursuant to President Johnson's directive of a year ago to in- 
crease productivity through better personnel nanagement, ve have re- 
doubled our effort in this area. The rnaaber of direct hire civiaians 
eoroloyed in the niUtaxy functions of the Department has been reduced 
trcm about 1,038,000 at the end of FY 1962 to about 998,000 at the 
end of TC 196k, seme 9,000 below our estimate of a year ago. This vas 
the first time since the beginning of the Korean War that direct hire 
civilian enployment totaled less than a nllllon. 

We now estimate the end K 19^5 strength at about 982,500 — 
roproxlJiiately 7,500 below our estimate of last year for that date. 
During FY 1966, we intend to reduce civilian anplcwnent stlU further 
by about 19,000 to a new post-Korean War low of 96^000. The reduc- 
tion is aainJy attributable to base closures and eonsbUdsAlons and 
careful review of Service buflget estimates and work load trends. 



2. Military Personnel Strengths 

Total active duty miUtary strength planned for end IT 1966 is 
2,61*0,000, about 16,000 less than the number planned for the ^Todot 
the current fiscal year, and about k%000 less than at end lY 2$bk, 
as shown in the table below. 

End lY 196if End EY I965 a»d PY I966 

(Actual) (Estimated) (planned) 

Aw 97^,Ur §63,2V3 953,^ 

Ewy 667,163 6lk,223 6&k,6kQ 

Marine Coirs 189,751 190,069 i?3,190 

AlrR>rce _ 855.802 828,551 , 80g|13^ 

Total DoD ^.685,1^1 2,fe56'oog 2^bHo\2bb 

Amy strength will decline in JY I966 as a result of the changes 
in recruit training concepts which I mentioned earlier, the realign- 
ment of the Amy reserve conponeirts which will release active duty 
personnel frcm reserve training and administrative functions and the 
inactivation of the troop ships which I have also discussed. Biese 
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decreases will be partly offset lay an increase associated with 
the izsEplementatlon of the Stpedal Training and Enllstoent Vro^ 
gram (STEP), 

Havy strength in FT I966 will increase Bcmewhat as additional 
POLARIS submarines, frigates and destroyer escorts are comnlssioned. 
3he resulting Increased personnel requirements will be only partially 
offset by the phaseout of the radar picket ships and airborne DE(f- 
LUIE extension aircraft* Marine Corps strength vlU also increase 
next year principally because of the additional personnel needed to 
man the rising helicopter force. 

Air Force strength will continue to decline in fY I966 pri- 
marily as a result of the base closure actions vhich I announced 
last liovember J the phase out of the B-Vf s and XC-97s and 
reduced technical training requirements. 

3« Selective Service 

While all of our experience since the end of World War XI 
underscores the Important role of the draft In the proper manning 
of our armed forces, the large increase in the number of young men 
reaching draft age (18 years), beginning in 1965^ vlll create a 
difficult problem of man aging the draft in an equitable manner. For 
exBastplBf last year the number of men reaching age lB was Booevhat less 
than 1.5 million. In the current year, this nuntber viU Jinnp by 
about 1/2 million and average about two million a year over the next 
decade. Since the R-nnunl replacement needs of the military services 
are expected to stay relatively stable (draft calls for 71 I965-66 
should average about 100,000 per year), a declining proportion of 
the men eligible for the draft will actually need to be called t5>. 
With no change in draft selection polleies, this trend would result 
in a gradual increase in the average age of induction and caiise 
rising uncertainty emong draft eligible men as to whether they would, 
in fact, be called. 

It was for this reason that President Johnson, last April, 
directed the Defense Department to malce a ccnprehenBlve study of 
the draft system and related military manpower policies. This study 
is now well along and we have been working with the Selective Ser« 
vice System and other interested agencies in exploring all aspects 
of this problem. All reasonable sJLtematives to the present system, 
including the possibility of meeting our requirements on an entirely 
voluntary basis at seme time in the next decade are being explored. 
I plan to report on the results of this study and submit reconmenda- 
tions to the President this coning April. We will then be in a posi- 
tion to present our findings to the Congress. 
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B. FBtSOHREL CCMFERSftriOff 



**Tbie first requlrenexxt for efficiency and ecosxa^/ la Gorern- 
■ent/' President Kennedy pointed out in his initial Bodgot NBSBage, 
"Is hlglCly conpetent personnel." To ensxire that this reouireaent 
vcuLd be net, be proposed: a major refora In the "vhite eollar" salary 
eystens of the Qoverznent; an increase in the basic aUovanee for 
quarters payable to Bllltary personnel; and an t^-to^date appraisal 
of the nai^ elenents of nllitary coopensatlon and their relationship 
to the nev proposed levels of clTilian eoqpensactlan. This prograas 
was substantially enacted by the Congress In 1962, I963, ai^ IS&k. 
The civilian pay Increase has added about |600 Billion a year to the 
Defense bud^t. *Sbm increases in ailltazy eoq^ensation hsive cdded 
aboirt $1.6 billion a year In direct costs — roughs $300 million for 
basic allovances for quarters, and |1*3 billion in actlTe duty pay — 
plus an Increase of almost $900 million per year in retirenent 
liabllltiee. Actual payments to retired military personnel have in- 
creased by $600 million a year. Jh total, the annual Defense Depart- 
ment payroll has been increased by $2.8 biUioa during the last 
four years, as shown on Table 1. 

The $2.8 billion increase in "expenditures" does not include 
the very substantial impact of the pay increases on the "unfunded 
past service costs" of the military retirement program, ttifunled 
costs rose from $l49.9 hiUlon on July 1, 1963 to $57.6 billion on 
July 1, I96U, an Increase of $T*7 billion of vhlch $5.3 billion vas 
attributable to the I963 pay raise. By July 1, I965, they vill rise 
another $3*5 billion, to $6l.l billion* 

In addition, there have been other ijqiroveaents in the coppen- 
sstlon and living conditions of our military personnel* Rroficieney 
pay, for exaniple, amounted to about $69 million in FY I96I; it vill 
reach $122 million in TC I966* A major effort has been undertaken to 
improve the availability of Q averum e g t^furnished family housing for 
our military personnel. The Congress authorized 7#500 units in each 
year n 1963 and 1964 ami 8,250 units for TC X9S3* An mdditlonal 
12,500 units are reeonnended for FT 1966* 

All of these li^rovements in militaxy ccB^nsation vera, in our 
judgment, fully Justified, not only to attract and retain high qtuOlty 
personnel In our armed forces but also to ensure them a decent standard 
of living. Ve cannot co^pensa^ the man in unifona for the unique 
ba2ards of the military profession but ve can and ve should see to 
It that he at least shares vlth the civilian population the rising 
Amerlcfui standard of living* 
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Aeeordlngly, tvo years Bgp, ve recoDisnded to the Coogreee 
that mlUtazy eGnqpeDSStloii should be kept abreaat of poroductlvlty 
changes In our notlGoaal eecincai^, as are wages and salaries la the 
civilian sector. Z directed the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpotrer) at that tine to establish the necessazy administrative 
procedures fOr an annual reviev of nUltary ecBpensatlon la relation 
to changes In the civilian ecooai^. The Ooogress Included a slsUar 
concept In the Postal Service and Federal Bkqployees Salaxy Act of 
3^62. The first oUltary pay eoqparablllty adjustaant was reeonaendad 
to^ and enacted tiy, the Congress last year* 

With regard to ftcture policy, Rresldeztt Johnson la his lY 2$66 
Budgst Hsssage stated the AAalalstratlon's position as foUom: 

"3h preparing this hudgot I have given close 
attention to the aatter of OoverameBt pay* 

Fiaderal pay raises In the past three years hanre 
Boved us much nearer to the principle that civilian 
pay rates should be ccof^parahle to those In private 
enterprise for the ssaie levels of vork aad that changes 
In pay and aUovances of aesBibere of the unlfomed ser- 
vices should keep pace with advances In the general 
eeonoBV* Ibese policies have been flznly esta£bllshed 
after careful Congressional revlev* Taken together, 
they assure that civilian and alUtary pay are 
effectively Interrelated and nalntalned at rotes vhleh 
are fair to tax payers and to Federal aqployees* 

I beUeve, however, that It Is equally essential 
to assure that any proposals for further pay adjust- 
ments during this calendar year accurately reflect 
pay develosnents In the econoa^ and be coaq^lble vlth 
our national vage and price objectives* 

For these reasons, I have a^ppolsted a special 
panel to make a proe^ revlev of the present situa- 
tion. ThlB panel will be cca^sed equally of distinguished 
public members and officers of the Executive Branch* It 
will report to me on April 1, I965, after which I will 
make a recomoendatlon to the Congress, fti'ovlslon has 
been made In the 'AUoirance for Contingencies* for a 
possible mllltaxy and elvlllaa pay Increase*" 
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ZI, VIBAKZAL SMMBT 



Tbe prograuB proposed for n 2$66 iaclullBg Military iUsirtMBCe, 
Military Construction^ Military ftnily Bouaiag and Ciyil Dafanaa, ag- 
gragate $^l,739Allf,000 ia total 6bli«atioaal authority. A anazy 
%y aajor prograans for fiaeal yaara I963, 29^, and 1966 

ia ahovn in Table 1. 

Of the |51»739# ^1^/000 in dbligaticnal authority raqiulrad to 
finance the 1$66 pFOgroB! 

• $2, 4i»8, 289,000 vould be obtained froa prior year funds 
amLlable for new prograas, inelnling balances broucEbt 
forward and recotqetents anticipated during the year* 

• ^70,000,000 vould be obtainsd by transfer fron the 
vorldng capital funds of the Bepartnent of Dafenae in 
lieu of nev anpropriotiona, and 

• $2^, 125 • 000 vould be obtained from anticipated rela* 
bttraaaents which vouU be availaibla to flaaBca asw progr aa 
laaiTing, tharef ore, 

• $118,565,000,000 of nav cbligtttional authority^ the SBOimt 
requested in the FresidentU FT 1966 budget* A detailed 
tabulation relating the a^propriatiOQ aecoanta to the 
■ajor program acoomts, and the total dbllgatlOBBl 
authority to tbe nev dbllgstional authority requested of 
the Congress in the 1966 budget, is shovn on Table 2k 
(Comparable data for J$6^ are shown on Table 23). 

Provision for a naaber of itaas of proposed or possible legiala^ 
tien — including ailltary and ciTiUan pay adjustaezrta, Carrier nigbt 
Deck Hazardous Doty ($5,500,000), Utaifom Career Manageaent 
($6,300,000) and a Cash Avards Prograa for Members of the Amsd ft»rces 
($6,100,000) — is made vithin the Oovamaixt-vlde "Allovaneas tm 
Oontiageneiea." 

Of the $^,565,000,000 of B0V obligatloaal authority, $15,S97|2pO,000 
is requested to be authoriEed for appropriation under the provlaions 
of Section ifl2(b) of Public Lav d6-ll«9, aa amended. Of thia amount: 
$8,738,J«OO,000 is for procurament of aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels; and $6,558,800,000 ia for all reaeareh, developiMiit, tast 
and evaluation. 
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* ^v'^^-fr^i"^ anoimte for each Service and Musb eategooy are shovn 
in the Bin vhlch this Ccnnlttee vlll consider. S&bXes 26 through 3k 
provide deteUed lists suEportlng the aathoriafttlon for IT 1966. 

?L?*^P*"* ^ authorization aaounts requested for procurement 
In F3r and the amounts authorized and appropriated tor 7X 196$. 
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XMILE 1 - FIXABCIAL SUMMABY 
(In BinionB of ODllAra) 
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I7.V 


17.6 


17.7 


18.1 


19.0 


1.2 


l,k 


1.3 


1.5 


1.6 








2.1 


2.0 




5.1 


5.3 


5.1 




12.1 


13.0 


13.7 


Ulf.3 


IU.6 , 


.9 


1,0 


1.2 


1.U 




1.6 


1.6 


1.2 


1.2 


__1J 


50.7 




51»9 


50.9 




1.3 






1.1 




J»9A 


51.1 


50-9 


49.7 


ltd.6 


-1.2 


-1.1 




-.1* 




i»8.2 


50.0 


51.2 




k9.0 



TQA by Dept. and Agency 
Anqy 
lavy 

Air Force 

Civil Defense 

Cefoise Agencies 

Retired ftiy . 

Defense Fasilly Housing B/ 

Military Assistance 



Ibtal 





10.U 


12.5 


12.0 


12.5 


12.0 


12.4 




12A 




ll».9 


14.6 


14.7 


15.3 


19.9 


18.5 


19.7 


20.6 


20.3 


19.4 


16.9 




.3 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.2 


.3 


,k 


.3 


.9 


1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


.8 


.9 


.9 


1.0 


1.2 


1.4 


1.5 




.5 


.5 


.7 


.7 


.7 


.7 




1.8 


1.6 


1.6 


1.2 


1.2 


1-3 


1*6.1 


44.9 






^1.9 


50.9 


51.7 



MsBo: iDcxeases since FX I961 In payaents to retired parsconsl and In ratas of c omp en sa t ion 

Included above: 

Increased Ccnpensatlon Rate: 

Hllltary 

Civilian 
Increased I^ynents to 

Retired I^rsonnel 



!n>tal 

ttaftaiftod mi. Ret. Past 
Sernee UahlUty 

a/ At current pi^ rates, it veuld re«ulre ^.2 billion in FX I966 to fund 

''current seirvlee costs." 
b/ Excludes cost of nuclear varhaads. 

e/ In 1961 aia 1962 funds for this activity vera ^prqprlated to the nlUtary 
departaents , 
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.1 

.2 


1.1 
.3 


1.6 
.6 


1.6 
.6 




.1 


.1 


.2 


.4 


.6 






.1 


.1 




1.8 


2.8 


2.9 


45.4 




47.1 


49.9 


57.6 


61.1 


63.6 



TA«T.ie 2 - BTRAIBGIC OFFKHbiVi!. PDBCES AT H© OF FISCAL 



Boaabere a/ 

B-52 
B-58 

Total Bcntbers 

Air-Lauached Meifl 
Hound Dog 



555 

900 



a6 



strategic Recoanaissance 
SR-71 
RC-135 

kb-Ut 90 

Total 90 

Surface -Surface MbIb 
Mlnuteiaaii I > 
Mlnuteoan II 
Titan 

Atlaa 28 
Polaris 80 
\JKj Tr,, It/oT KATO force 
Total ICEM/PoI. "I5S 



Other 

Quail 
KC-135 b/ 
Ix-97 
ReguluB 
PACCS 

KC-135 

B-U7 

Alert Force Wpng e/ 
Weapons 
Ifegatons 



Uoo 
600 
17 



80 80 80 60 

810 585^ U50 ^ 



^ _J0 

30 30 



21 67 108 
57 126 U3 



5h 



580 31*0 2U0 120 
17 17 7 



18 



17 18 
36 36 



12€6 12§I 


1266 


1969 


600 
60 


600 
78 


600 

76 


600 
7U 


SSo 




57^ 




5U0 


5U0 


51*0 


520 




31 








800 
80 


700 
300 
9^ 


550 
U50 
51* 


600 
5U 


512 


656 


656 
26 
1735 


636 
78 


390 
620 


390 

620 


390 
620 


390 
620 


2k 









72 



5U 




FOfKERLY RESTRICTED DATA 

HAnDI£ AS RESTRICTED DAXfL lUf 

FOREIGN DISSZMIKAIIOR 

SZCnOll lUkb, A3CKIC SKEBBY ACT 195^ 
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TABLE k - FmnCIAL SUMMARY OF CIVIL DEFENSE 
(TOA^ $ In millions) 







n 62 


FT 63 


FT 6k 


Ft 6p 


FT 66 


A. 


Shelter Survey 




9.3 


7.8 


11.7 


36.3 


B. 


Shelter Development 








5.8 


3.0 


C. 


Shelter In Federal Buildings 


19.8 5/ 








7.8 


D. 


Shelter FrovlsionB 


90.3 


32.T 


23.5 


2.8 


52.6 


E. 


Warning 


6.8 


4.1 h/ 


1.8 


2.4 


1.3 


F. 


finergency Operations 


19.8 


13.1 b/ 


13.1 


12.5 


13.3 


G. 


Financier. Assistance to States 


18.9 


2T.5 


23.7 


27.0 


30.5 


H. 


Research and Developnent 


19.0 


11.0 


10.0 


10.0 


15.0 


I. 


Management 




13.6 


13.9 


14.5 


14.6 


J. 


Public Information 


4.0 


4.3 


2.7 


3-2 


4.0 


K. 


OVaining and Education 


2-? 




14.1 


If-^ 






TOa»AL 


2?2.3 


123.4 


110.5 


105.2 


193>9 



a/ Includes $2.3 million transferred from 0CIX4 for construction of a 
Regional Center. 

b/ Occludes $2.2 million transferred to Amy for civil defense vamlng 

and communications networks. 
Note: Totals may not add due to rounding. 
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TABLE 5 - GEENERAL PUBPOSE FORCES - ARMY 
(End Fiscal Year) 



FY 61 FY 62 FY 63 FY 6U FY 65 11^6 nJH EL^ ZLi2 ZLJO 



Divisions 
Airborne 
Armored 
Infantry 
Mechanized 
Total 

Combat Ready 
Training 



2 
3 
9 

1^? 
IT 
3 



l5 a/ ll 
Via/ 15 
2 0 



2 2 

6 6 

k U 

i5b/ i5 

0 0 



2 
u 

6 
U 

IS 
IS 

0 



2 
U 
6 
U 

15 
15 

0 



2 
If 
6 

k 

15 
15 

0 



S-S Missile Bns cj 
REDSTOrffi- separate 

CORPORAL- Separate 
CORPORAL- Organic 
SERGEANT- Separate 
SERGEAI^T-Organi c 
PERSHinO- Separ at e 
UCROSSE- Separate 
HOI-rEST JOHH-Separate 
HOlffiST JOHH-Organic 
LITTLE JOKH-Separate 
LITTLE JOHI J- Organic 
Total 



6 

7 

12i 



Mr Defense £ty^ d/ 

HERCuTJilS- Separate 51 
H/^V;;:- Separate 52 
FOI\'.'.'A?Ij APEA - Eeparat e 

FORlvAFD AF3A-0rganic 

Total l'^3 



3 
8 

2 
3 

1 
6 
T 

9i 
2 

i4 



55 
76 



3 
5 

2 

6 

3 
6 
6 

3 
U 



51 
76 



6 

1 

5 

6 
lU 

3 



51 



131 127 127 131 



6 


6 


6 


6 


1 


1 


1 


1 


5 


5 


5 


5 


6 


6 


6 


6 


lU 


lU 


lU 


lU 


3 

i 


3 

i 


3 

i 


3 

i 


55 


59 


59 


59 


76 


73 


73 


73 






12 








12 


I31 


132 


132 





2 
If 
6 
U 

15 
15 
0 



6 
1 
5 

6 
lU 
3 



59 
73 

U 

20 
155 



2 
if 

6 

U 

15 
i5 
0 



BrlKades 


2 


1 


U 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


Infantry Battle Grps 


8 


9 


6 
















Arxnd Cavalry Regts 


5 


5 


U 


U 


If 


U 


If 


k 


If 


If 


Other Artillery 3ns 


Ul 


Ui 


53 


U8 


ifS 


lf8 


ifS 


lf8 


if8 


ifS 


Other Combat Sne 


32 


33 


32 


29 


29 


29 


29 


29 


29 


29 


Aviation Comijanies 


31* 


37 


38 




37 


37 


37 


37 


37 


37 


Special Forces Grps 


3 


If 


6 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


Missile Commands 


1; 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 



6 
1 
5 

6 
lU 
3 



59 
73 
If 
20 
155 



n/ Fyclu-e- tvo National Guard divisions on active duty. 

1^ ;oSo m .nits required to */^!^/,^^„r" "^="^^3 ie battalions are in 

".stit ^c^rr^sTESS^^naVpS-NO tissues pe. .attaUon 

^ rStSin^™ S^«e^.f r^^iK^'H^ - 36 Missiles per 



COMPARISON OP HOtaEtn ' ABD RtCPOSKD BBBBtVE 
CCMPOREUr SDRXSmOE 



UKZr CWBOCHT 



Qblt» for vhteli then it • 
Air Dsfeose 

Ollt* to Bouad out Aetlira 

6 SlTitlOB itireM 

2 filpeolal PiopoM DtT. 




Brl««det (nov 11 - to 1m 

lDcr«u«d tc 16} 
NbblUiBtloa fiM* 
8\Qiport to Othar StrvlMt 
8b«t« Bgtrt. 4 Sotoool UtaltsV 

Total 

ttdti for vhlch ttaaro It not 

Otter StTltlOOl (ei dlTltiOBI 

15 Ouard nA 6 .8M«n«} 
Bob fitTltlOBal MaXU 



Btmjfth 
So* Of Utalti 



TOBALt 



*»Xy RMdlZMI 

MbloBtl ikmiag QobIa 



7,*oo 




7#too 


85* 


0 


7,400 


85* 


0 


76,500 

UB,000 


78,600 

64,100 


155,100 
182,100 


60* 
75-80* 


4,6 


l6o,70Cte/ 
189,900 


80* 
80* 


4,6 
4,8 


25,600 


2,600 


26,200 


70* 


4,12 


33,500 


80* 


4,8 


25,000 

8,600 
1,900 
4.000 


^Sloo 
9#3oo 


41,300 
69,200 
11,200' 
4.000 


75-80* 
75-100* 
70* 


8 


69,600 
«9,800 


80* 
75^000* 
70* 


6 

1 
















261.000 


237.500 


496.500 












122,900 

15,450 
- ,7?0 


•*5,«oo 

16,300 
600 


166,400 
31,750 


53-60* d/ 
55* 1/ 










139.000 




201.900 














jOO|000 


TOOjOOO 






550.000 










B,164 






"^oJoOo 







V Total time nm ulMrt ma notlOltBtloo to utual rsadlaafa far Amlflmnot ftDelitflaK tnlalBft tlBt). 
5/ Paid drill «pae« •Uoostioo* are atlll taxitatlTtt. ^ ' 

e/ ttdt e^poaltiott auor ohaaga In a nabar of lastaneoi as the datalU of the plan va vorkad out. 
a/ Aotual dapl«vmnt of thaae wlta la dapaadaBt 00 tha awallablUty of aaulnaattt. filiar panouMl. aad 
aotlTvtion, aaaslaB and traialag of Baeaaaary Stnort Itooaa. ■"«■ aaa 

a/ Sebool u&ita earriad 1b otbar oatagorlaa uadar pnaaiit atruetwa. 
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tMLE T • MMf mXAJJUMUi 
(TOA, * Millioat) 



TABEf 6 • OBSBBAL FURPG6E FORCES - BAVY 
(End TlBcaX Year) 





FY 61 


TY 62 
£aJ== 


7Y 6^ 


FY 64 


FY 65 


FY 66 


FY 67 


FY 68 


" at 


























iflnterprise 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


VorrM^aX 


5 


6 


6 


6 


7 


7 


7 


7 


8 


8 




3 


9 


3 






9 




9 

c 


9 






7 




5 


5 




« 






]l, 


9 


Total 


it 




sf 






if 


if 


if 


A? 


Iff 


Attack Carrier Qrocqpe 






















yiskter Boobars 
























167 


121 


72 


19 














p8a/b/c/d 


177 


I2W 


127 




36 








96 




fAb/o/j 




35 




107 


120 


120 


120 


1*0 . 


k6 




77 


108 


161 


201^ 


2lK) 


240 


21|0 


2l»0 


216 






157 














12 








351 


355 


3S5 


365 


3B5 


JUB 


3^ 


Attack 






















-All" 


215 


197 


183 




120 


108 


96 


60 






A-lfB 


171 




55 


16 
















135 


242 


275 


2k6 


266 


252 


252 


182 


56 




A-kE 






37 




166 


162 


1B2 


210 


210 


210 


A-6a 










^5 




63 


90 


117 


117 


A-TA 
















iko 


280 


U06 


Ototal 


w 


185 


555 


555 


55? 


555 


55? 


582 


557 


733 



Heavy Attack 

A-5A 7 21 15 



-gg J!» ^ -ST ^3 33 -Sa 39 33 

Svtal TSlo5I55^T5T3T333T533 

Bacoai/lntelUgeoca 

RF-k/RA-S^ " 69 75 67 6I» 5^ ^5 ^5 ^5 to 3U 

EA-3B ll» 17 18 18 16 16 17 16 15 Ik 

SC-I21 6667 666786 

RA-5C i6 ^ kB ^ $k 3k 

A-3B nukar 2» 2 2 2 2 2 2 

SMai 1?'lSf"Sri^II533?IX?I5r!C^3I5 

Flaet Early WamluB 

lB.i/kA*!i7^-!L 87 109 105 61* 72 62 5^ 31* 20 4 

B-211 10 27 35 t»3 51 59 56 

Ibtal "8fl5?I5?"55'59sTTPr"o5"'79b5 

geylacement ttroupe 

?=5I7S'5r 55 35 13 

F-aA/B/c/D 68 67 ^7 W> 9 

F-as 20 18 32 29 

F-U/B 21 37 38 5^ k3 
F-lllB 

total ro 115 



27 


23 


21 


17 


u 


50 


52 


52 


50 


40 




k 


14 




"75 


15 


71 
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TABLE 8 - OQIERAL PURPOSE FORCES - NAVY (Cont'd) 
(Otd Fiscal Yeur) 



FY 63. 



Replacgment Qrotge (Cont'd) 
Attack 

A-3 

a-^/b/c 

A-4E 
a-6a 
A-TA 
Total 

Recon/lntelUgence 
A-5^ — 
BA-^C 

RA-3B/RF-9J' 
Ototal 

SuBport Aircraft 



Fy 66 FY 69 FY 70 



Total 





U6 


41 


23 


27 


27 




23 


26 


13 


12 


6 


127 


126 


86 


85 


70 


67 






21 


30 


ItO 


43 






3 


8 


10 


15 








159 


15? 


155 


2 


10 


6 


U 


k 


4 








8 


6 


6 




1 


2 


2 








"31 


"12 


"a: 


"So 


"io 




125 


132 


126 


125 


123 


Jl 


J6 




Jfi 


Jl 


Jl 


L679 


r[8o 


1102 


16^ 


1642 


1594 



25 

8 
55 
43 
20 
21 
I75 



4 
6 

"10 

117 

-il 

16^4 



ASW -Surveillance & Ocean Conta'oX 
Shipa 
ASW CarrlerB 

SSN 
SS 

Sub Direct Support 

DBG 
DE 
DER 

Hew ASW DE 
snail Patrol 
A/C Support Ships 
Total 

ASW Carrier Air Wings 

sb-3WJ 

S-2A/b/d/F 
SH-3A 
S-2E 

EA-IE/E-IB 
Station SuijOTt A/C 
Replacement A/C 
Total 



9 


10 


9 


9 


9 


9 


13 


16 


16 


19 


23 


31 


92 


88 


66 
26 


63 


81 


74 


27 


27 


24 


25 


25 
4 


20 


47 


21 


22 


23 


27 


7 


9 


12 


U 


6 


5 


4 


2 


4 


8 


13 


20 




6 




7 


7 


6 






1^ 


I83 




251 


121 


103 


31 


8 






179 


207 


157 


121 


80 


60 




49 


93 


120 


130 


144 






31 


61 


100 


120 




48 






24 


24 


37 


36 


57 


ito 






38 


to 


38 


32 


12 















9 
In 
64 

a 
6 

29 

3 

25 
Sof 



1*0 
X44 

140 

24 

39 
10 



4 0 

lo 


6 




6 


8 


5 


40 


33 


13 


44 


44 


kk 


28 


26 


28 


32 
I70 


70 


98 

sfe 




3 


2 


7 

f 


7 


g 


TT 


-l5 




102 


97 


98 


20 


20 




1660 


l6'50 


161*; 


9 


9 


9 


47 


52 


56 


58 


53 




1 


16 


16 




6 


6 


36 


51 


63 


3 


3 


1 






1 


29 


35 


35 


k 


4 


1; 


m 




9)0 


20 


20 


20 


144 


144 


144 


160 


160 


160 


36 


36 


36 


35 


39 


39 


11 


14 


14 



ufo 



867 



as^BLE 8 - OESIERAL PUHP06E FORCES - NAW (Cont'd) 
(End Flseal Year) 



ry 61 Ft 62 



Patrol A/C Sqdns 
P-2E/S-2A 
SP-2&/H 
P-3A 
EC-1211: 
Seaplanes 
Replacement a/C 
8\Q)poirt A/C 
Total 



72 



Sounfl Surveillance Sys (SOSUS ) 

Atl Caeear Arrays iB 

pac Caesar Aira^ 6 
0OLQ6SUS I 



Maltl -Purpose Ships 

SAl'i Ships 

ccu: 

cg/clq/qag 

CDG 
Other CocJsat 

CA tgun) 

DL (g-Jn) 

W/WR 
Direct Support tendere 
Ototal 

Hire Warfare Ships 
Mine Warfare Ships 
Direct a utfp o i ' t 
Total 



Amphibious Assault Ships HI 

Iio g tt Qper Support Ships 
Imdervay Replenlsbaint 
Fleet S u ppo r t 
Total 



Flaet Suppt a/c 

Other Support a/c 

Total: Ships 

Aircraft 

a/ Includes 33 SSBa. 



156 
2B5 



76 

35 
6 

555 



16 
6 



231 
31 

61 



7X &* FY 65 FY 66 



218 
56 



FY 68 FY 69 



1*5 



20lf 


168 


120 


84 


ha 


90 


IIT 


153 


180 


20T 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


39 




39 


39 






'I 


k 


k 








55? 




33? 



18 

7 



19 
7 





1 


1 


1 


8 


8 


10 


n 






1 


1 


8 


10 


13 


19 


7 


13 


17 


21 




k 


3 


2 




3 

212 


5 

190 


5 

179 











20 
7 



1 
11 

1 
21 
23 

2 

185 
15 



23 
7 
2 



1 
11 
2 

27 
23 

2 
3 

180 
1! 



26 
8 
3 



1 

10 
2 

as 

27 

2 
3 

176 
1; 



27 
8 
3 



1 
10 

2 
22 

2 
3 

163 



27 
6 
3 



1 

10 

1 

22 
29 

2 
3 

lk6 
15 



63 


84 


84 


84 


84 


84 


85 


85 


85 




131 


133 


134 


136 


l4l 


141 


1>»2 


142 


i 65 


76 
3^ 


76 


72 
88 
TBS 


72 
88 
TBS 


1 






70 
84 


! 64 


68 


68 


69 


81 


81 


81 


61 


ai 


279 


318 


321 


303 


333 


333 


334 


341 


336 


295 


311 


303 


300 


233 


177 


162 


163 


166 


779 
3.099 


856 
3>529 


83U 
Jj217 


833 


8U6 


66e 

3.003 


868 


861 
3.052 


85T 



TABLE 9 - GENEBAL PURPOSE PORCES - NAVY SHIP CONSTRUCTION ATfraORIZATlOll FROGRW 
Autborlsed for Start of Conetructlon In Fiscal Year 

FY 61 

gev Construct lop 

C7A Attack Carrier 1 

ssn Attack Sutaaarlne 1 

Escorts 2 
Snail Patrol 

Frigates 3 

Destroyers 2 
Mine Warfare 

Amphibious 1 

logietlce & Oper. SiQiport 2 
Direct Support Ships 

Total Rev Construction JS 

Conversions 

OVA (Modernization) 
5S Attack Submarine 
DEDG (DL & DD 931) 
CA)Q (BW to HT) 
QLG (£T to HT) 
X (^4odemlzatiOD) 
lX/i/XSJjS( (Modernization) 
ID (DD 931 ASV HOD) 
Destroyers (FRAM) ik 
Mine Warfare 
AsQihlbious 

Logistics & Oper. Support 
Total Conversions ^ 

Total Rev Construction 
and Cosrersion 26 



ry 6g 


FY 63 


FY 6U 


FY 65 


FY 66 


FY 67 


FY 68 


FY 69 


FY 70 




1 








1 








3 


8 


6 


6 




U 




U 




6 


6 


10 


16 


10 


11 


10 


10 


10 




2 


10 


3 


12 










7 


























1» 


5 


7 


1 


1 


k 


5 


3 


10 


15 


Ih 


13 


13 




1 


1 


1 


7 


T 


Ik 


lU 


15 


12 


K 






2 


2 






1 










E 




Is 




s 










1 




1 






6 










6 


6 










6 


























1 




1 










1 


1 


1 


1 












1 


1 
















1 


i» 


3 


3 


3 






1 




5 


5 


3 






19 
















1 


1 




1 






1 


1 








1 
















7 


i 




s 






1 


hi 


2i 




48 


6if 


68 






2£ 



Total Cost of Ships 

(inHilUons) ^9lk ♦l,295 $l,6o6 *l,Jf8U $1,732 $1,751 

let Adv. Procurement ^ +19 -fgB -44 *10 -10 

^OfSAL J222 il.3l4 $1,634 iX»UkO $1,742 »l,74l 
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TABLE 10 • GEHERAL PURPOSE FOBCES 
(End FiBcal Year) 



> MARZKE CORPS 



FY 61 FT 6a 71 63 Ff &i FY 6$ FT 66 FY 67 F3f 68 FY 69 FY 70 

3 3 3 3 

3 3 3 3 

3 3 3 3 



MhtH rMi T)4 iF*4 b 4 /m>i e 


■a 
3 








J 


9 
3 


nonius A2.T ningo 


i 










3 


ToAk Bat'tcLlloDS 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Lignt AA Missile Bob 


















3 


1, 

H 


1, 


1. 

4 


1, 
4 


Hvy Arty Kct Bns 














(HONEST JOHN) 


2 


3 


3 








jbqphiblan Tractor 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Fleet Marine Force 


R S 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Res Dlv/Wg Teaffis 


1 


1 


1 


X 


1 


1 


Marine Air wings 














Fighter Squadrons 














f-^b/j 




2 


44 


77 


105 


150 


r-Ot< 




U 


50 


lift 

40 


45 


30 


V* An 


25 


J, A 


41 


19 


30 


45 


F-8c 


51 


44 


4l 


nil 


30 


P-8B 


51 






37 


15 




f-Sa 




9 










F-6A 


109 


7T 










Total 






































15 


36 


A-7A 














A-kE 






9 


80 


lUO 


lAO 


A'kC 




111'? 


1 90 




DW 






xuo 




1 no 










3^ 












Total 




250 




250 


- 

236 





216 


Becon/CountemeaBurss 














rf-Ib 












15 


RF-8A 


27 


26 


25 


27 


27 


12 


EA-6A 










9 


9 


BF-lOB 




2U 


2i* 


24 


18 


18 


Total 




50 






in 




Tanker/Transport 














KC-I30F 


10 


26 




36 


36 


36 


C-U9C 


36 


11 










C-llT 




2 


1 


1 






c-j'^r/q 


Ik 












Total 


"So 


■39 




"l7 


"35 


15 





31 


36 


0-lB/C 
Totel 


-30 

dI 




Tot Mar-Air Wg 


898 


ioi 


Support Aircraft 


66 




Marine Air Win^jc 


125 


Hq Fleet Marine 






Forces 


k9 


55 


Marine Air Bases 


53 




Total Support a/C iSo 


2^ 



36 



27 


2lf 


2k 


2 


1*8 


96 


291 


283 


26'* 


320 


355 




10 


1*6 


72 


35 


12 




20 


10 






"SB 


"72 




278 


1006 


93 


6h 


28 


53 


ks 


k3 



3 3 3 3 
2 2 2 2 
1111 



195 225 225 225 
30 



225 225 225 225 



60 72 72 72 
40 60 80 
140 80 60 J*0 



"SOO T92 192 



27 27 27 27 

9 9 9 9 
12 6 



■55 Tz 

36 

"15 



Kelicopter Trans Sqe 

CH-53A 19 56 

CH-37C 26 29 27 27 24 24 12 

CH-46A 2 48 96 168 

UH-34D 175 223 297 291 283 264 192 

Total 201 252 W 

Light Hel/Ots Sqs 

UH-IE 4 10 46 72 72 



72 



■39 15 



105 93 64 28 28 

56 53 49 45 45 

US 52 39 30 29 

209 19?' 152 3S3 I02 



209 195 152 T03 
Total 10 66 1135 1197 1122 1130 1109 1111 1100 1095 10^2 



36 


36 


36 


15 


15 


15 


72 


72 


72 


240 


312 


336 


120 


43 


24 


^32 


1*32 


^32 


72 


72 


72 


"72 




~72 


222 




22^ 


28 


28 


28 


47 


47 


47 


26 


24 


21* 


loi 


99 


99 



SUU n - UTT An> marub ookfs rbrvs idbcbs 
(ma of Plsa^ Jmr) 



I w ^ IT 6e FT 63 n ft 

OI>-S>str«y«r 13 13 13 

IS-bcort 27 27 27 

IBC Namper 1 3 4 

MBOO Manper (Old) 11 10 9 6 

Total 51 H 55 

fcvy t M&r Oorp* « , /e 
M»r UBlf 



D 

lec 

MB 

«A 16 
MB 27 

f-9«^>ic/af-ie 96 XBO in 79 

1-€K 6 22 IB 

Ar-9J a 61 

Tbtfti "1*5 "TBg ~TSo "315 
Attack Unit* 

A-IB 67 to 8^ IT 

A- 10 1 

A-UB 30 50 93 165 



k-kk 



n^tai 97 no 153 iBe 

Btccn/lfcoto 



? -I 



RF-9J 
Ttotad 
Searcb Uilts 

S-Z7 170 67 61 116 

S-2I> 

S-2B 12 
S-2A Ii4 

itotai 170 B7 ™TI? *~5!I5 

Search Units 

~"'oH-34iyj 10 n 

SE-3l^J 
SB-3>^ 
aB-25 

Ffctrol Onlta 
SP-2B 
SP-2E 
TP-2P 
P/EP-2E 

Rr/o 

■fctal 
ft-anaport Unlta 

C-jli H/T 

C-131f 
C-n7D 
0-UdB 

c-n9P 

sc-47 

fctal 50 70 71 71 f5 

SuTport Aircraft 

Ibtal 
Reaervt Pleet 
Ships Maiotalaed toy Itevy 

Category A ^ 

Oategoiy B 

Other 
ailps MslAtalDed by 
Mftrltlae CooiBlialon 







53 


65 


26 


54 


10 




20 






Hi 




73 




59 


1 


35 


5J* 






7 








6i» 


56 


10 


25 


10 




1 










-§ 










>i 


3 


36 


k5 


44 


40 


2 


2 


3 


2 






5 


5 








4 




9 


13 


15 


12 


\U 


2 


2 


50 


70 


71 


71 




no 


100 


68 




"755 




763 



CJ5 


Ft 66 


FT 67 


FI66 


FT6g 


rrjo 


17 


17 


23 


23 


28 


26 


21 


21 


15 


15 


9 


9 


4 


4 


4 


4 


e 


13 


e 


6 


6 


e 


4 




55 


55 






55 




56 




IS 


aa 


? f 


u 


58 


75 


57 


33 


39 


32 


17 








23 












17 












90 






—55 






ao 


20 


SO 


20 


20 


20 








16 


16S 


206 


206 


206 


206 


190 


44 




— ^ 


" uz 




zzt> 


So 


— 55? 




£ 
D 


0 


0 


0 


e 


6 












120 


120 




ae 


QC 


SO 






25 


25 


25 


25 




ISA 


ISA 




lieu 


120 


U) 


10 


IjO 


10 


10 


10 


6B 


68 


66 


68 


66 


66 




— W 




fo 


— W 


"SB 

TO 






12 


46 


64 


120 


72 


106 


106 


18 


36 




46 


12 
















-S5o 




"Ho 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


21 


21 


21 


21 


21 


21 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


27 


27 


27 


27 


27 


27 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 




150 
56t 


137 


165 

437 


155 
44d 


157 
437 


158 
^37 


163 
1»55 


156 
478 


155 
503 


151* 
529 


346 


385 


378 


357 


370 


364 


395 


*13 


426 


459 



•/ iDdudet only tboae ablpa which aalAtaia operation roadlnasa to perfom vartlM tMka. 
¥/ Suae are uced as aaval reaanrt tnlaltig ablpa ■Itown abore. 



«SIS 12 - MVr AID MIRIHE OGRFS AIRCRAR HtUUUHBIUF nOQMM 



er 



F-lUB 
Total 

A-6A 
A*7A 
VDtml 

Seeon/Couatvr 
" ■ A.^g 

BA^A 
Total 

E-2A 

Carrier Agtf 

-5:2 

8B-3A 

Pitrol 
BillcoiptTB 

lB-3fo 

UB-SA 
QB-IZ 
VB-k6A 

cb*i»6a 

ca-53A 

Total 

n—t Tactical Support 

C-2A 
Tralnar 

T-39D 

TA-I+E 

Mil a ion S\ffiport 
Total 

Proc Cost (in 
MllllODa}^/ 



lY 61 


PY 6s 


FT 63 




IT 65 


IT 66 




fr 66 


R-62 


nr TO 


72 


102 
US 


"TO 


125 




90 


so 
"TEST 




g 





i£o 
20 
12 

1^ 


20 
IBO 
23 

223 


ifio 
»»3 


US 


99 


7"* 
IjtO 


^0 


60 


alio 




U2 


20 
1 


23 


-1 


-If 












3 


12 




li» 




10 


12 


12 








51 
93 


ltd 
36 


ltd 
36 


lid 

2k 




2l» 










5 

US 




lie 






U5 


'»5 


U9 








36 
38 


IB 

16 


su 

6 
6U 

2l4 


10 
90 

So 


100 
21» 


90 


•5 


—J 


-133 




102 




"135 




Uk 






30 


7 




5/ 


12 


5 


6 










10 


32 


10 

t» 


36 
35 


IS 
73 


















Z2I 






IS 


IS 




♦1,279 


♦1,1*78 




♦l«195 















a/ Inelu^ti 27 airera^ procured frao Air Force. 

^ Exclude! 2 aircraft flaanced u^er Rnn£ Is Ti 1964. 

c/ iDcludeB flyawiy aircraft, advanea tnv, peculiar AOE, and training da-rlee coats. 

" All eparee and other aupport are not Included. 
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SABLE 13 - OERBUL nRFOSX KRGES • AIB FCBCK AlP AIR BdKOML (RHilD 

(nd Flaeml Tmt) 

Bf 61 lY 62 n 63 W 6i» lY 65 W 66 IT 6? IT 66 ft 69 PT 70 



910 
75 
72 
122 



15 

12 
287 

U8 



Tactical TIgbtan 

F.86 
F-IXX) 
P-101 
F-104 
F-105 
7-k 
F-lll 

Total A/c 

No. of VlngB 
ItotereeptOT Flgbtari 
F-89 
F-102 
Tactical Bonbers 

B.57 

B. 66 
Tactical Recon 

RF-81» 
RF-lOl 

RB-66 108 
Total A/C 

No. of SquAdroni Ik 
KB- 50 Tankers 120 
Special Air Warfare Rircas 

B-26 
T-a8 
A-l£ 
CJ46 

C-47/HC.U7 
U-10 

C. I23 

Total a/c 

Total ActlTe A/C 19^ 
Taetloal MlBglleB 
MACE A (MGM'13A) 

MACE B {MCM-I3B) 
MATADOR 
Air Hatlonal Ouard y 
Tactical Flgbters 
F-dlf 

F-a6 

F-lOO 

F-lOlf 

F-105 
Total 
Tactical Recon 

RB-57 

RF-8I1 

RP-101 
XC-97 Taakera 

Total ARB A/C 



300 

V 

860 726 
66 66 

129 5»» 

265 39^* 



23e/ 20 



222 162 



12 
275 

Ji8 



269 
MB 



72 

126 126 

108 108 

10^ Ik 



120 



100 



6|7 6g 657 lfr53 

5k $k iB 

516 516 504 50l» 

5'^ 266 I189 693 

IB 

15119 T58r TjB55 

21 22 23 23 



203 119 98 98 
ka kB 



126 12B 112 108 

36 ikk 234 

108 72 33 12 

.14 lU 17 20 

1*0 



309 219 Ul 



504 486 432 
837 873 673 
54 162 324 

24 24 24 



46 



108 106 96 
252 252 252 
12 

*T55 ~3ro 

21 20 20 



16 33 


33 


33 


33 


33 


33 


33 33 


16 29 


33 


14 


14 


14 


14 


14 14 




50 


68 


68 


68 


66 


68 66 


12 12 


24 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 12 


12 12 


24 


31 


31 


31 


31 


31 31 


6 20 


20 


20 


2d 


20 


20 


20 20 


ST 




2^ 

J2254 










2522e/ 2223 


_^2P 






2392 


2370 2356 


72 68 


88 


68 








36 36 


36 54 


54 


54 


54 


54 


54 



120 



300 

125 
100 


50 
50 


67 
127 
132 


118 
200 


250 
75 
223 


"TS? ■ 


IBS 








60 

144 


60 
54 


60 
137 


60 
126 


60 
126 




10 









54 54 





500 

25 

iS 


900 


24 

120 
54 


24 
U5 
54 


24 
Ul 
54 



1^ Runbera of aircraft are derlTtd bj aultlplyliig authorised equadroa nit •vulpMBt by tiie 

numberB of aquadrons. IS^ey do not include ecenand itqiport aircraft, 
b/ PoeoeBsed aircraft -wbere Imb than U.£. 

e/ InduleB aeven Air Rstlonal Ouard tactical figbtar vlagt (525 aircraft) and four tactical 
reeonnaiaaanee Kuadroaa (72 alremft) for a total ef 597 aircraft ea actlva dnly. 
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lABU i^- OniERAL PURPOSE FORCES - AIR FORCE AIRCRAIT FROCWBBBT PROQRiM 

FT 61 w 62 H 63 rr 6h n 65 py 66 n 67 k 68 ir 69 ff 70 

type of Aircraft 

r-io? lao 231 107 

P-J»C 3!a^ 307 275 

F-i»B 99 17i» 

F-Oll (WX) 10 55 112 iflS 192 192 

RF-liC 2_ _2L B9 I2B 96 

Total IflO 236 Ul6 360 306 266 136 192 192 



FrocureBBnt Cost 

"TETEmSiTV ^362 $533 te74 i956 iioefe 11106. 

^ Excludes 27 aircraft sold to Ravy. 

b/ Liclt^ee fl^iBray aircraft^ AdvmDce Biv, Peeallar AOEj and tralalag device cotta* All 
spares and other airport are oot included. 




TABLE 15 * AIRLm ASB SBALXFF FORCES 
(aid Flteoa Year) ^ 

n 61 FY 6g FT 63 n 6» FT 65 FT 66 FT 6T FY 68 FY 69 FY 70 



Active Fwrcea 
C-5A 
C-lUl 
C-133 

C-130 

c-n8 

0123 
c-135 

C-97 
C-121 

Total Active 
Air Force Reaerve 
C-119 
C-123 

C-130 
Air national (Mard 

C-121 
C-97 

C-123 
Res 



260 
206 
107 
96 



592 

uo 



66 



44 
316 

95 
60 
ii2 



592 
i»6 



40 



44 

300 
312 

95 
60 
40 



44 
300 
436 
46 
80 
38 



592 592 
48 48 
SO 20 



16 

308^ 
504 

26 



592 
46 



56 56 
126 144 144 



8 



8 



& Ouard-Tbtal 



Res 



at Ouard l/r 
Airlift 
(C-97, C-121, C-124, C-130) 
30-dAy lift to: y 
S.E. ABia (tona - 000)^ 
Europe^^tona - 000)*' 

Dspots 



"^SS "To 



T55 



6 8 8 

""BSB ""372 
220 ""265 



60 


160 


206 


4o 


40 


40 


260 


160 


116 


SQL 






l4 


i4 




m : 






446 


206 


46 


24 






68 


152 


152 


56 


32 




144 


120 


80 




24 


72 


6 


6 


8 



1^/ 32 

206 206 
26 , 

496 456 



152 



126 
24 



126 



128 

8 

~588 




Seallft 



l>.7 


20.0 


23.6 


25. k 


29.0 


36.1 


48.5 


54.8 


67.0 


78.9 


2,0 


42.4 


50.3 


54.4 


61.1 


73.6 


96.6 


106.1 


128.8 


150.1 


















4 


6 






3 


3 


3 


3 


17 


17 


17 


17 


13 


14 


13 


13 


13 


12 


12 


11 


10 


6 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 










3 


44 


44 


45 


43 


43 






ki 




38 


24 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 




16 


16 




"15l 


•To? 


"155 


— IS5 


~15g 











Forward Mobile 
Fast Deplc^rnent 
Logistic Ships 
Victory-ClasB Ships 
Cargo: 

General Purpose 
Roll- on/Roll- off 
Special Furpoae 
Tinkers 

Troop Ships 1/ 
Total 

a/ Runbers of aircraft are derlT«d >y nilti^ylng MathorlMd squadron unit •qjuliment fegr ttft 

number of squadrons . 

b/ Savy will receive 35 C-ll6fi as they are released frcn the Air Force; the balance vlll be used 
~ to modernize the Aeronedlcal Fleet and Air Force mission support inventory, 
c/ Tk'ansferred to Special Air Uarfftre units in Ffogrem III. 

i/ list Increase results trm preTlously approved phase down offset by integration of two I6 U.E* 

C-124 Logistic Support Squadrons tram AFLC. 
e/ Fbrtner Logistic Siipport Squadrons reduce to standard I6 U.E. squadrons. 

f/ An end FY I969 IOC is possible vith an expedited program definition j^se. Slippage to end 

~ CY 1969 could occur however. 

^ Based on active and reserve military capabilitieB; CRAF not included. 

h/ Does not Include amphibious or underway replenishment ships in nrogram III. 

i/ nistributlon between Active and Ready Reserve Slips, I965 tbroufih 1970, will be detemined by 

~ the Secretary of the Bavy based on sea transportation requirements as they then exist. 
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lAELE X6 - AliUiIFT AHD SBALIFT FROCUIOMERT FftOSRAM 

FT 61 FT 62 Py 63 FY 6U FY 65 FT 66 FT 67 FT 66 FY 69 FY 



Airlift 
C-I30B/E 
C-135A/B 
C-l2*l 
C-5A 
Total Aircraft 

Cost ($ MlUlons)2/ 



57 
20 



77 
202 



93 
15 



ikh 78 

16 1*5 81+ 84 31 

155 -"ISO -nSI — — B3f — 5^ — H — j§ 

296 493 463 521 399 



Sealift 

T-LSV, RoU-Oo/HoU-Off 

Flast O^ployneat Loflsties Shlpa 
T-AO CoDTerBloB 

Cost ($ Millions) 



19 



k 2 
2 2 
140 



a/ Inclufles flyaway aircraft, advance buy, peculiar AQE, and tralnlog device costs. All 
spares and other support are not included. 



TABI£ 17 - 



SUMMARY OF STRENCTTH, DRILL STATUS, ETC 
FOR RESERVE AND GUARD FORCES 



Amy Reserve 

Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 
Total Paid Status 

Anoy National Gueurd 
Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 
Total Paid Status 

Total Amy Paid Status 

Naval Reserve 

paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 
Total Paid Statue 

Marine Corps Reserve 
Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 
Total Paid Status 

Air Force Reserve 
Iteld Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 
Total Paid Status 

Air National Guard 

Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 
Total Paid Status 

Total AF paid Status 

Total Reserve Forces 
Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 
Total Paid Status 



(in Thousands) 

End Fiscal Year 



3^8 

52a 
3S1T1 



393.8 
75^.9 



70.9 
1U6.8 



361.0 
670.8 



129.9 111.3 
8.0 7.9 
137.9 119.2 



43.8 U6.6 
2.1 2.0 



6it.5 58.4 
11^ 10^ 

75.9 ^ 



50.3 
119.5 



1962& / 

26175 237.0 

309IS 



360.7 
i6oIi 
6kk.9 



119.6 
9.8 



1:1 

58.6 
27^7 

7^.3 
142.0 



^5 

77.U Sg.lf 78.4 
345^ 320J* 7O 



126^./ 1266 
270.0^ 



381.5 
727.4 



123.3 
8.4 



385.06/ 575.0 

575.0 



713.4 653.4 



126.0 
ill 



45.9 
2.1 

Wo 



60.8 
6.4 



73.2 
140.5 



45.5 



75.0 

ZLO 
131.3 



126,0 



129^4^ 131.7 135.1 135.1 



45.5 
t.l 



48.8 45.8 

53.3 



77.0 

nio 
130.3 



1004.8 889.1 896.5 953.2 950.3 869.3 

80.9 68.9 67.9 94. .3 78.1 98.1 
IO85.7 95O 9S4T4 104775 1020 967T^ 



a/ Excludes reservists called to active duty during the "Berlin crisis." 

b/ The programed strength for the Amy Reserve Components is 700,000, Army Reserve 

300,000 and National Guard 400,000. The figures shown above are estimates of 

strengths that will actually be attained. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to roiudlng. 
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EABLE 18 - lEPAKECET OF DEFENSE PRCX5RAMS SUPPORTIHG TBE 
worn SAFSGOARDS REUTED TO TBE TEST BAH aStEATY 
(TDA^ $ MiUlons) 





TABLE 20 - FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF RESEABCH AND DEVELOIMErras/ 

(TOA, $ Millions) 



Prior FY 
Years I962 



T3 
119 

70 

33 
295 



11*6 
321+ 
291+ 
217 
981 



FY 



73 
126 

83 
31 
313 



230 

357 
291 

223 
iTiJI 



FY 
1961+ 



7h 
118 
85 

311 



262 
361 
302 




FY 
1965 



85 
121+ 

96 
350 



21+8 
338 
318 
22& 
II35 



FY 
1966 



96 
138 
106 

hi 
3B7 



251+ 
3I+2 
316 
230 
iii+s 



RESEARCH 
Array 
Navy 

Air Force 
ARFA 

Total Research 

EXPLORATORY DEVELOBIENT 
Army 
Navy 

Air Force 
ARPA 

Total Exploratory Devel, 

ADVANCED DEVELOPMH^T 
Army 

Operation Evaluation v/STOL 1 

New Surveillance Aircraft 2 

Heavy Lift Helicopter 

Aircraft Suppressive Fire Systems 

CCIS for Field Army 

Surface to Air Missile 

DoD Comm. Sat. Grnd. 80 

NIKE X Experiments 5 

Anti-Tank Weapons 3I+ 

Other Adv. Developments 

Sub-Total 1^ 

Navy 

V/STOL Development 1 

P-1127 HAWKER 

Advanced Aircraft Engines 

Advanced SAM System 

Adv. Anti-radiation Missile System 

Adv. Sea-based Deterrent 

Astronautics 

ARTJMIS/Underwater Acoustics 
TRIDENT 

Airborne ASW Detection System 
Adv. Sub Sonar Development 
Adv. Surface Sonar 



7 


12 


17 






7 


11 


10 


11+ 


7 




15 


2 


1 


3 




2 


9 


6 


1+ 


7 


23 


17 


lU 


13 








13 


15 


102 


27 


25 


15 


20 


19 


98 








26 


28 


18 






18 






1+8 


6k 




Il+H 




111 


125 


6 


12 


22 


9 


5 




2 


3 














6 






5 


8 


12 






3 




6 




15 


12 


10 


5 


1 


2 


12 


11 


13 


3 


U 


6 


5 


5 


5 


15 


11 


8 


1+ 




1+ 


11 


18 


21 






3 


3 


13 






5 


7 


5 
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TABLE 20 - POTUSCIAL SUMMARY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMETO (cont'd) 

(TOA, $ Millions) 



Prior FT 
Years I962 

Navy Advanced Develofpments (cont'd) 
Acoustic Countermeasures 1 
ASW Torp CfVi Resist 
Sut-laanched Anti-ship Torp. 
^drofoils 

Deep Subnergence Rrogram 
Reactor Prop. Plants 13 
Prop Dev/SEA HAWK 
Active PLANAR Array Sonar 
Ship Int. Combat ^s 
Adv Mine Development 
Adv. Mine Countenneasures 
Other Advanced Developments 23 
Sub -Total "32 

Air Force 

Tri Serv V/STOL Devel 1 
V/STOL Aircraft Techn 
VTOL Eng Development 
Lightweight Turbojet 
Overland Radar 

AWACS (Airborne Warning & Control Sys) 
Tac Fighter Avionics 
Recon Strike Capability 
Close Support Fighter 
X-15 Aircraft 150 
Tac Missile Quid Dev. 
Stellar Inert Guld. 
Advanced ICM 
SABRE (Self -Aligning Boost 

and Re-entry) 
Low Alt. Supersonic Vehicle 2k 
Manned Orbital Laboratory 
GEMIUT (Manned Space Flight) 
X-20 (DYKASOAR) 109 
Program 46l fMIDAS) 196 
Program 706 (Satellite Ifasp.) 6 
Re-entry & Recovery (aTART) 
Advanced Space Guidance 
Solid Rocket Engine Dev. 



r I 


X I 


FY 


FY 








1.^00 


,1 


1 


5 


5 • 






3 


5 






0 


3 


k 


5 


k 


2 




2 


k 


18 


10 


11 


12 


20 






6 


14 




1 


8 


15 








1 






2 


k 








k 


13 


2k 


26 


37 


"B9 


137 


151 


223 



6 


12 


19 


30 


8 






3 


10 


8 






2 


9 


30 


2 


5 


8 


10 


10 










8 








9 


3 








14 


31 


6 


14 


10 


6 


10 










10 


10 


10 


9 


8 


6 




49 




3 


5 


3 


22 


2 


1 




9 


8 


3 


5 








15 


15 


7 


12 


15 


5 


6 






10 


37 


150 






16 


9 


2 


100 


132 


65 






164 


75 


35 


27 


40 


26 


29 


2 






14 


IB 


a 


35 








7 


10 


Ik 


14 


31 


12 


6 
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TABLE 20 - FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF RESKARCH ABD DEVELOPMEKT (cont'd) 

(TQA, $ MllUons) 



IT 



36 
1 

28 
7 



36 
27 



Air Force Advanced Dev. (Cont'd) 
Liquid Rocket Engine Devel 
Chemical Rkt Space Maneuver 
Other Advanced Developnents 

Sub-Total 
Total Advanced Development 

ENGINEERIMG DEyELOFMEHT 
Army 

NUCE-ZEUS Testing 836 273 

KIKE-X 

Forward Area Air Def 

(incl. MAULER) 39 
Division Support Msl ( LANCE) k 
Fire Power other than Missiles 3 
Aircraft Supp, Fire System 
Adv. Aerial Fire Sprt. System 
Tac. Transport Aircraft 
Combat Surv. and Target Acq.. 
Communications & Electronics 
Tank, Main Battle 
Hvy AT Assault Wpn (TOW) 
Other Engr. Dev. 

Sub -Total 

Navy 

Adv. Des ASW Best Esc (SEA HAWK) 
ASW Ship Gmd. Control ^stem 
W/G MK-W Torpedo 
ASW Rockets 
Other ASW 

Marine Corps Dev 6 
Aircraft Engines 
Special Wsirfare Navy A/C 
Other Engr. Dev. 
Sub-Total 

Air Force 

XB-70 800 
Adv. Manned Aircraft 
Short Rsinge Atk Missile 
YF-12A 

ASG-18/AIMS-1+7A 10 



Prior FT FT FY" 
Years I962 1963 1964 



42 



220 



16 



80 



792 



112 



MI M 



FT FY 
1965 1966 



310 

22 



175 


6h 






270 


318 


50 


59 


22 


18 


49 


67 


49 


57 


52 


6 


13 


11 




5 


1 


3 


5 


2 


35 


23 


19 


hi 


30 


24 


2 


9 


11 






20 




62 


47 








9 


Ik 


4 






6 


k 


19 


18 






2 


5 


9 


12 


k 


5 


10 


9 


13 


20 






12 


loi 




Jl 




151 


137 


207 


156 


75 






28 






5 


h2 


60 


32 



8 
7 

65 
579 
B25 



407 

10 
46 
64 
15 
17 
2 
18 

25 
22 

17 
54 



4 

43 
4 
l4 
16 

6 

80 

w 



25 

39 
37 
28 



23 
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TABLE 20 - FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOIWENT (cont'd) 

(TQA, $ Minions) 



Prior FY FY FY FY FY 
Years 1962 1963 19Sk 1965 1966 



Oper. Sys. Dev. Army (cont'd) 

HAWK 128 5 3 

Combat Veh Sys Long Range 

SHILLKLAGH 

Malti- System Test Equipment h 
DUCC (Deep Underground Command Ctr) 
Comm. Intel, & Security 11 I8 

Other Operational Sys. Dev. hi 31 

Sub-Total TfB 102 



15 


19 


13 


2 


k 


k 


32 


18 


5 


10 


5 


3 






7 


20 


19 


19 


27 


20 


k 


135 


100 


75 



Navy 



FBM Subs 


li^9 




J7 f 


PI ft 


6s 


lis 


"FUb Equipment Improvement 




J 


Q 


Q 


1; 
? 


k 


Helo Avionics System 










8 


7 
f 


Tactical Fighter F-lllB 






n 


20 


28 


22 


Tac Fighter F-lllB FC & Msl 






22 






71 


Impr Follow- on Lt Atk A/C 








3i* 


ko 


2 


Avionics Development /iLAS"'^ 






5 


5 


10 


15 


A/C Launch & Retrieve Fit. Sprt. 




7 


6 


8 


7 


SATS (Short Airfield for 














Tac Sprt) 


16 


2 


7 


7 


2 


2 


SQS-26 Sonar 


16 


3 


3 


14 


5 


13 


Radar Height Finding 


k 


6 


6 


2 


1 


3 


Undersea Surveillance 




k 


5 


6 


6 


9 


Sonar Fix Program 










5 


15 


u/w Ordnance Fix Rrogram 








If 


5 


10 


Torpedo MK k6 


38 


11 


21 


llf 


16 


8 


SHRIKE 




7 


Ik 


10 


7 


7 


SPARROW III 


31 


5 


k 


1^ 


If 


3 


SUBROC 


Bh 




37 


18 


6 


if 


E^e Weapons 


1 


1 


1 


15 


10 


8 


Tea-get Improvement 








2 




7 


SAM Improvement 

A/L G/m Fleet Support 










i^7 


I+O 








7 


7 


8 


Command Control System 


68 


6 


11 


13 


9 


11 


Naval Tactical Data System 


10 


7 


6 


If 


3 


Marine Corps Tac Data System 


21 


8 


6 


5 




3 


Other Operational Systems 




k2 




109 






Sub- Total 




?02 


S30 


597 







* Integrated Light Atk Avionics System 
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TABIJE 20 - FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOiMEHr (cont'd) 

(TOA, $ Millions) 



Prior 
Years 

Oper. Sys. Dev. (cont'd) 
Air Force 
SR-71 

MINUTEMAN II 

PACCS (Post Attk Cmd & Cent Sys) 
OTH Radar System 

SPACE TRACK k 
TAC Ftr F-lllA (TFX) 5 
CX-HLS (C-5A) 
TITAN III X/Agena 
Special Support Activities 807 
Other Operational Systems 
Sub -Total 

Defense Agencies 

Defense Agencies - Sub-Total 

TOTAL OPERATIONAL SYSTEMS DEV. 

TOTAL R&D 

Less Support from Other Approp. 

TOTAL OBLIGATTONAL AUTHORETY, 
RDT&E Appropriations 

Financing Adjustments 
NEW OBLIGATTONAL AUTHORITY, 
RET&E Appropriations 



FY 


FY 


FY 


FY 


FY 


1962 


1263 


190^ 


1963 


1266 




20 


70 


81 


17 




137 


329 


307 


238 




7 




5 


5 




7 


10 


10 


5 


19 


23 


12 


8 


8 


6 


116 


231 


321 


205 






10 


k2 


157 








3h 


36 


323 


486 


klk 


273 


1*07 




777 


263 


90 


ho 




1573 


I3I+2 


1171 




193 


203 


188 


2lU 


211 


2615 


2508 


2262 


1914 


1851 


6820 


7578 


7591 


7032 


7300 


i+82 


507 




469 


536 


6338 


7071 


7137 


6563 


6764 


-970 


-78 


-153 


-78 


-55 


5368 


6993 


6^8^ 


6U85 


6709 



a/ Prior year program data are presented on the "basis of comparability to 
~ the program as shown for the FY I966 budget, except where transfer of 

functions between services is involved for the missile test range 

activities in the Pacific, 
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TABLE 20 - FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF RESEARCH AMD DEVELOPMENT (cont'd) 

(TQA, $ mmons) 



Prior 
Years 

Air Force Eng. Dev . (cont*d) 

Adv. Bal. Msl. Re-entry Sys (ABRES) 

NIKE/ZEUS Targets 

TITAM IIIA and IIIC 

m/MRBM (Mobile Mid Range Bal. Msl) 

Other Eng. Dev. 

Sub- Total 
TOTAL HJGINEERING DEV. 

MANAGMENT AKD SUPPORT 
Army 

White Sands Msl Range 
Kvajalein Test Site 
General Support 
Sub- Total 

Navy 

Pacific Missile Range 

AUTEC (Atlantic Undersea Test 

& Evaluation Ctr) 
General Support 

Sub- Total 
Air Force 

Eastern Test Range 
Western Test Range 
General Support 

Sub- Total 

DSA 

TOTAL MANAGiMENT AND SUPPORT 
IMERGENCY FUND 
SUB- TOTAL R&D 



OPEEtATIOHAL SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT 
Army 

SERGEANT 

REDEYE 

PERSHING 



170 
13 



FY 

1262 



k 

35 

k 

Tot 
970 



P2 
213 



X5 
165 

m 

193 

637 
B30 



420 



FY FY 
1963 1964 



121 
6 

233 
26 



175 
1TJ03 



65 



154 
219 



119 13^* 



18 
177 
329 

268 

61^ 
913 



1342 11^61 



8 5 

9 12 
104 29 



155 


loi 


4 


7 




1 oft 


36 




l49 
B90 


133 


J.DO 1 




75 


87 


1 


16^ 


172 








Ikl 


123 


14 


19 


173 


176 


35S 


515 


239 


220 






664 


^3 


903 





7 

1486 



5070 5329 



1 
16 
12 



FY FY 
1965 1966 

168 
9 
95 



117 

518 
I3B2* 



U 

118 



88 
38 
199 
325 

77 
8 

210 
I95 

221 
62 

6U5 
92E 

12 

1560 

150 
5449 



1 3 
9 h 
5 12 
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TABLE 21 - GENERAL SUPPORT 
(TQA, $ MillionB) 



Individual Training and Education 
Recruit Training and Education 
Special Training & Enlistment Program 
Technical Training 
Professional Training 
Flight Training 
Service Academies 
Headquarters and Support 
Total 

Intelligence and Security 

Cryptologic Intelligence ActivitieB 
General Intelligence ActivitieB 
Total 

Communications - Total 

Logistic Support - Total 

Military Family Housing - Total 

Medical Services - Total 

Headquarters and Support Services 
Headquarters 
Weather Service 
Air Rescue/Recovery 
Construction Support Activities 
DEEP FREEZE 

Other Support Activities 
Total 



FY 63 
$ 605 

1,012 
225 
633 
99 
26T 
$27553 

$ 825 
klk 

517295 
$ 805 
$3,031^ 
$ 693 
$ 7T2 

$ 777 
121 
k9 
1^3 
21 
2,046 
$3,157 



National Military Command System - Toted $ k8 
Defense Atomic Support Program - Total $ 192 

Miscellaneous Department -Wide Activities 



Contingencies 
Claims 
Other 
Total 

GRAM) TOTAL 



$ 11 

22 

81 



FY 6k 

$ 732 

1,105 
235 

622 

97 
_333 

*3,12i* 

$ S2k 
526 
?l7350 

$ 881f 
$3,1^5 
$ 672 
$ 762 

$ 922 
122 
92 
92 
21 

$37384 
$ 80 
$ 155 

$ 10 

19 
88 

WW 



FY 65 FY 66 



$ 750 
7 

1,057 
284 

723 
132 

360 



$ 859 
564 
$1,^24 

$ 862 

$3,161 



$ 789 
30 
1,121 

297 
647 
162 
350 



$3,313 isTs^S" 



$ 836 
610 
^7^7 

$ 873 

$3,120 



$ 


667 


$ 748 


$ 


872 


$ 864 


$ 


94o 


$1,000 




129 


130 




125 


85 




92 


104 




19 


20 


2 


,324 


2.380 


$3 


,629 


$3,719 


$ 


93 


$ 120 


$ 


158 


$ 151 


$ 


15 


$ 15 




29 


24 




87 


140 


$ 


131 


$ 180 



$12,955 $13,673 $14,310 $14,619 



NOTE: Detail nay not add due to rounding 
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TABUS 22 - IBPARDBRT OP lOFKIBE 003T RKTOCTZOR FROOIMM 
(In MLUlona of DoUAra) 



" 1963 



A. BUnilG OHLy WHAT WE HEED 

1. Refining Sequlrement CaleulAtioos 

a. )bJor itens of equipment 

b. Initial provlalonlng 
e. Secondary Items 

d. ITechnlcal manuale 

e. Production base faciUtles 

f . Technical data and reports 

2. Increased Uae of Excess Inventory In 

lieu of nev procurement 
a. Equipment and supplies 
Idle production equipment 

c. Excess contractor Inventory 

3. Eliminating "Cold-plAtlng" (Value Zng.) 
U. Inventory Item Reduction 

Total BtQTlng Only What We Heed 

B. BUniO AT THE UyEOT aOUHD PRICE 

n Shift frottt l/on-Conpetltlve to Com- 
petitive Procurement 
Total ii conpetltlveS 
Total amount of savlnss 

2. Shift frco OFF? to Fixed or Incentive 

Prloe 
Total i CPr? ?/ 
Total amount of savings 

3. Breakout for Direct Purchase 

Total BiQrlag at Iiowest Sound Price 

C. SHHBHP gPBRATIMO COSTS 

T, TerminatlDg Uhneeeiiary Qperatlona 
2. CcQsolidatloa Studnrdiaatioa of 
Operations 

a. D8A operating eiQense savings^ 

b. Consolidaticn of contract adaln. 
e. Departmental Oper. eaqi. savings 

3> Increasing Efficiency of Operations 
A. Zqprovlng teXeecnnmlsatlona m^nt. 
b. IqprovlDg trans. A tzmffle asnageaent 
e. Iqprovlag equip, aalnt. management 

d. la^roving non-ecoibat vehicle mgst. 

e. Reduced use of contract tech. 

f . Iiqprov. military housing management 

g. l8Q>rov. real property management 

h. FaelsaglDg, preserving, A r*"^'>"g 
MiUtavj Assistance Progran 

Total Reducing Operating Costs 
TOTAL PROGRAM 
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1^ 



Bstlaated Savings to be 

Realiied ini g 



90 


Ji87 


373 


7U7 


163 


218 


I3U 


I6k 


uei 




607 


799 




10 




8 


35 


14 


19 






2 


If 


2 


- 


57 


15 


75 


1 








18 


Ik 


1 


3 


f 


fO 


Ay 












860 


1#521 


1,168 


1#973 


vr itf 
37.1^ 


39'1? 






237 


m 


216 




20,75t 


I2.01( 








100 




599 






m 


2 


Z37 


773 


Ago 


IjOl? 


123 


33»* 


359 


551 


31 


U2 


53 


57 




95 


20 


95 


80 


131 


h9 


129 




7 


12 


35 




65 


109 


108 


2 


18 


12 


21 




20 




27 


6 


13 


1 




23 


25 


9 


27 




7 


1 


3 











2,8: 




2|001 



1>711 
ib626 



a/ Includes certain one-time savings not ea^eeted to recur In future jreara . 

b/ FY 1961 vas 32.9 percent j total annual conversion frcn sole source by and of R I966 

of $1.6bllllon - savlngB are 25 percent per doUnr converted, 
e/ For the first nine months of FX I96I, CFTF was 38 percent, a reduction of $6.6 bllllcB is 

req^ulred to reduce that pereaatage to the FT 1966 ipial of 12.0 percent; savings are ten percent 

per dollar converted. 

A/ Sxcludes DGA Inventory dravdown vlthout replacement of $36 million for IT 1962; |262 million in 
FI 19^3; $161 mlUlon in FT I96U; $m mlllian in FX 196$; and $131 aiUion in FT 1966, a total 
of 1703 million. 

e/ Amount reflected In the original FX 196$ budget; actual aeeoavUsfament is saqwcted to exceed 
this amount. 
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TABU 23-11 1965 vmaa irooraic aid bw obuoakotal adbkrih 

Amaraprlation Title 
(NiUlow of SoIUr*} 



MILITAKy ITOSOSK 
Military Perso 
MlUtaxy Perso 
MlUtary Perso 
Military Perso 
Satlonal Giiard 
National Gxiard 
Reserve PerBon 
ReBerve PerBon 
Reserve Person 
Reserve Person 
Retired Pay, D 

TOTAL - ml 

OPERATIOH AMD MA 
Operation aed 
Operation and 
Operation and 
Operation and 
Operation and 
Operation and 
Operation and 
Kational Board 
Claljas, DeJeoB 
Contingencies, 
Court of Millt 

TOTAL - Ope 

PROCUREMEITI 
Procureaent of 
Procurement of 
Shipbuilding e 
Other Procuren 
Procurement, V 
Aircraft Procu 
Missile Procui 
Other Procuren 
Procurement, I 

TOTAL - Pre 



• Leas than $S 



TABUE ft3 - K 1965 BODQET PBOOBAICS AHD BH CBUBAIXCaM, AOTBUSI (ooOt'd) 

to AfgraprUtlOtt Title 
(muipBi of teUari; 



ReBearcb, Se\ 
Besearcb, Dev 
Reieareb, Dev 
Besearch, Dev 

Baergencj- Fue 

TOTAL - Re 



MILITARY COWSTH 
Military Com 
Militeur>- Coas 
Mllltury Cons 
Military Cons 
Military Cone 
Military Com 
Military Code 
Military Cons 
Military Com 
Loras Statloc 

TOTAL - Ml 

TAMILY HOUSISO 
FaallyHouBlr 

Operation an£ 
Shelter, Conf 

TOTAL - Ci 

TOTAl 



MILITAra ASSISi 
Military Assl 



gCCAPITULAlIOi:: 
Departne&t ol 

Office, CU 
Department ol 
Department ol 
DefenBc Ager^c 

RetlreiJ Pbj 

Family Hcu£ 

Other 
Military A6b1 



a/ Includes i 
• Less than 



TABU 2k ' n 1966 



HffiBS^^ REV OBLiaAIIOIIIAL iSJIBtBJTS 
1^ itCprovrlatloD Title 
(Nllllau of DolXvi) 




MILITARY PERSOIIHI 
Military Persoi 
M' litajy Persoi 
Military ftraoi 
Military Persoi 
Rational Guard 
National Guard 
ReBerve Personi 
Reiervc Ptraoni 
ReMrve ftraoni 
Retired Pay, I> 

TOTAL - Mllii 



OPERATION AFD MA". 
Operation and } 
Operation and h 
Operation and ^ 
Operation and h 
Operation and ^ 
Operation and i 
^ration and ^ 
Rational Itoard 
ClalBB, Defensi 
Contissenclea, 
Court of HUltE 

TOTAL - Open 



PPOCUREMEJ^T 
Procurement of 
Procurement of 
Shipbuilding ai 
Other Procuremt 
Procurement^ Mi 
Aircraft Proeui 
MlsBlle Procurt 
Other Proeureme 
Procurenent, Dt 



TOTAL - Proci 



TABLE 2k ' n 1966 BUDQET RtOOUWS ARD SEV OBUaAIXOlUL AUTIMUTJ (eoat*d) 

Qjr Appropriation Title 
(Millioui of DoU«r») 



BESEARCH, DEVELOP 

Research^ Devel 
Besearch, Devel 
S« March, Devel 

Bacrgsney rund, 

TOTAL - Resea 

MILITARY C0N5THUC 
Military CoDStf 
Military Constr 
Military Constr 
Military Constr 
Military Constr 
Military Contru 
Military Contru 
Military Contru 
Loran Stations, 

TOTAL - Milit 



FAMILY HOUSmC 
Family Housing, 



CIVIL DEreKSE 
operation and M 
Shelter, Constr 

TOTAL - Civil 



TOTAL - : 



MILITAflY ASSISTAi: 
Military Assist 



GRA 



RECAPITULftTIO!.': 
bepartaect of t 

Office, Civil 
Department of t 
Deparbaent of t 
Defense Agencle 

Retired Pay, 

Family Housln 

Other 
MUitary Assist 



Less than $50 



# 




TABLE 25 - AMOUNTS REQLJESTED FOR AIRCRAFT, MISSIIiES, 
AND SHIP PROCUREMH^ AUTHORIZATION IN FY I966 
COMPARED WITH FY I965 
(in Thousands) 



Aircraft 

Army 

Navy and Marine Corps 

Air Force 
Missiles 
. Army 

Navy 

Marine Corps 
Air Force 
Naval Vessels 
Na\'y 
Totals 



Authorized 
FY 1963 



$ i+43,600 
1,854,900 
3, 663,000 

282,600 
660,100 
13,100 
1,730, 000 

1, 966, OOP 

10,613,300 



Appropriated 
FY 1965 



$ kk2, 200 
1,836,258 
3,563,737 

233,900 
660,100 
2,600 
1,730,000 

1,930,076 
10,398,871 



Requested 
FY 1966 



$ 3H,500 
1,915,800 
3,550,200 

253,700 
364, 000 
13,000 
796,100 

1, 501,100 
8,738,400 
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TABLE 26 - SOURCE OF FUNDS FOR AIRCRAFT, MISSILES AND SHIPS 
FY 1966 PROCUREMENT PR0(21AM 
(in Thousands) 




AIRCRAFT 

Procurement of Equipment 
and Missiles, Army 

Procurement of Aircraft 
and Missiles, Navy (and 
Marine Corps) 

Aircraft Procurement, 
Air Force 

Sub-Total - Aircraft 

MISSILES 

Procurement of Equipment 
and Missiles, Army 

Procurement of Aircraft 
and Missiles, Navy 

Procurement, Marine Corps 

Missile Procurement, 
Air Force 

Sub-Total - Missiles 

NAVAL VESSELS 

Shipbuilding and Conversion, 
Navy 

C21AND TOTAL 



Total Amount 
of FY 1966 
Program 



$ 3kk, 500 



2,172,500 



3,850,200 
6, 367, 200 



253,700 

378,062 

13, 000 

1, 161, 200 
1,805,962 

1,906,100 
10,079,262 



Funding Available 
For Financing 
Program in Part 



256,700 



300, 000 
556,700 



11^,062 



365,100 
3T9,i62 



U05>000 
1,3U0,862 



NOA Requested 
for 

Author! zat i on 



$ 3^,500 
1,915,800 

5,810, 500 



253,700 

364,000 
13,000 

796, 100 



1,1^26,800 



i>3oiaoo 
8,738,it00 
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IABI£ 27 - lY 1966 AIRCRAfrr PRQ CUKB HEa T J PROGRAM 
($ In nlUionB) 



PT 1966 Frogram 



Quantity Amount 

Amy 

Airplane^ Instrument Trainer 10 •? 

CH-Jf7B Helicopter Transport (CHINOOK) 60 79.8 

Less: Advance Procurement j Prior Year -4.6 73*0 

CS^TB Advance Proeurenent, Current Year .2 

LOH -4/5/6 Helicopter Observation I68 I9.3 

Less: Advance Procurement^ Prior Year "1*6 17*7 

LOH Advance Procurement^ Current Year 2*7 

ra-lD Helicopter Utility^ Thctical (iROqpoiS) 720 170.7 

Less: Advance Procurement, Prior Year •9*6 l60.9 

UH-ID Advance Frocurenent, Current Year 7*2 

Bellcopter, Instrument Xralner 60 3,3 

Less: Advance Procurement, Prior Year 3*4 
Helicopter, Instrument TTalner Advance Frocurenent, 

Current Year .1 

MqH-^7A (USD-IA Surveillance Drone) 100 1.6 

Items Less nian $$00,000 3*1 

Modification of Aircraft I6.I 

Aircraft Spares and Repair Parts 36.7 

Cooiponent Dg^ovement 6.0 

Coonaon Ground Squlpment 6.6 

Other Production cLarges 1.4 

Avloolcs/Armsfflent Support Eg^ipnent 3*0 

First Destination Transportation 1.9 

Total Program 1,116 344.5 



Havy and Marine Corps 



A-6A (Attack) DITRUISR 






T4 


289.7 


282.0 


Iiess: Advance A^ocurement 


in 


PT 




-7.7 


A-6a Advance Procurement CI 










8.1 


A-7A (Attack) VAL 






l4o 


237.2 




Less: Advance Procurement 


In 


PY 




-17.5 


219.7 


A-7A Advance Procurement CY 










21.4 


F-4J PBABTON 






90 


235.0 




Less: Advance Procurement 


In 


FY 




-9*4 


225.6 


7-40' Advance Procurement CI 










8.9 


F-niB 






4 


140.4 


140.0 


Less: Advance Procurement 


In 


PY 




-4 


F-UlB Advance Procurement CI 










5.3 


CH-46A 






90 


96.2 




Less: Advance Procurement 


In 


PY 




-3.9 


92.3 


CH-46A Advance Procurement CI 










5.9 


UH-46A 






10 




7.1 


CH-53A 






40 


76.7 


70.6 


Less: Advance Proeuremeat 


in 


PT 




-6.1 
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ZASLE 27 - FT I966 AZRCRAFF mOCURaSRT PROGRAM (cont'd) 
($ In ollllonfl) 



Havy and Marine Corps (cont^d) 
CH-53A Advance Procurement CT 
SH-3A 

Less: Advance Procurement in PT 
SH-5A- Advance Procurement CY 
P-3A ORION 

Less: Advance Procurement CT 
P-3A Advance Procurement CI 
S-2E Tracker 

Lees: Advance Procurement Ct 

E-2A 

Less: Advance Procurement In FY 
£-2A. Advance Procurement CY 
T-2B BUCXEXE 

Less; Advance Procurement in FY 

Less: Advance Procurement in FY 
C*2A COD 

Less: Advance Procurement In FY 
C-2A Advance Procurement in CY 
Modification of Aircraft 
Aircraft SpeireB and Repair Parts 
Component Iroprovement 
Industrial FaclUtieB 
Other Production Charges 

Itotal 

Air Force 

SR*71 Strategic Reconnaissance 
F-UD OSactical Filter 

Less: Advance Procurement in FY 
F-4E Tactical Fighter 
F-UE Advance Procurement > CY 
F-lllA Tactical Fighter 

Less: Advance Procurement in FY 
F-lUA Advance Procurement, CY 
KF-hC Tactical Reconnaissance 

Less: Advance Procurement, FY 
C-li4-lA Jet Transport 

Less: Advance Procurement, FY 
C-l^il Advance Procurement, CY 
Supersonic Jet Trainer 

Less: Advance Procurement, FY 
HC-13OH Search and Rescue 

Less: Advance Procurement, FY 



FY 1966 Program 
Quantity Amount 







c 0 

5o 


J? • w 








^•O 










XOO«£ 




•lit Q 








ifi 8 
























99.0 








18 


18 1 




















57.6 


5 


17.6 






-.2 


17.6 






.2 






108.4 






449.0 






33.5 






12.8 






24.2 




2,172.5 


^8 


12if.3 








119.8 






274.3 






25.0 




425.8 






-22.0 


403.8 






48,0 


96 


2ll5.'* 






-10.1 


235.3 




435.7 






-55.1 


380.6 






18.2 


70 


45.3 






-7.7 


37.6 


15 


40.8 




« 


-6.0 


34.8 
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TABLE 27 - FT I966 AIHCRAiT PBOCUREMENT PROGRAM (cont'd) 
($ in millions) 



Air Force (cont'd) 
UH-IF Helicopter, Utility 
Modification of Aircraft 
Aircraft Spares and Repair Parts 

Common AGE 

Component XxoproveiDent 
Industrial Facilities 
War ConsiTTTw'bles 
Other Production Charges 
Classified Projects 

Total 



FY 1966 Program 
Quantity Amount 



ll.U 

627.2 
kl.6 
k2.0 
kl.2 
39A 
30.0 



5IT 
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TABLE 28 - Fy 1966 MISSILE PROCUREMENT PR0C2^ 
(In Millions of Dollars) 



Army 

CHAPARRAL 
XMIMi+3A REDEYE 
M(2^-1B HONEST JOHN 
MC2^-3A LITTLE JOHN 
XM(34-29A SERCSEANT 
XM04-31A PERSHING 
XMC3^-51A SHILLELAGH 
AC24-224 SS-11 
TARGET MISSILES 

MODIFICATION OF IN SERVICE MISSILES 
PRODUCTION BASE SUPPORT 
MISSILE SPARES AND REPAIR PARTS 
FIRST DESTINATION TRANSPORTATION 
TOTAL ARMY PR0C3^AM 



FY 1966 Program 
Quantity Amount 



1,300 
9,901 



60 

19,^59 
1,370 
128 



32,218 



20. U 
58.3 
1.9 

1.9 
52.0 
60.9 

2.7 
6.0 

26.6 
1.7 

16. T 
k.l 

253.7 



Marine Corps 

XMIM-23A HAWK 
XMIM-43A REDEYE 
ALL OOHER ITEMS 

TOTAL MARINE CORPS PROGRAM 



1,505 

T7505 



3.5 
8.7 

.8 

13-0 



Navy 

UGM-2TB POLARIS A-2 
Ua4-27C POLARIS A-3 
POLARIS FLEET Support 
AIM-TE SPARROW III 
AIM-9D SIDEWINDER IC-IR 
AIM-9D SIDEWINDER IC-SR 
Aa4-12C BULLPUP Tb 
ACM-1+5A SHRIKE 
RIM-2I+B TARTAR 

YRIM-6^ STANDARD MISSILE (MR) 

RIM-2E TERRIER HT 

YRIM-67A STANDARD MISSILE (ER) 

RIM-8E TALOS 

UUM-i^4A SUBROC 

QH-5OC DASH 

Aerial Targets 

Modification of Missiles 

Missile Spares & Repair Parts 

Missile Industrial Facilities 

Astronautics 



57 



1,280 
300 

2k^ 

156 

m 

60 
186 



3.2 

75.^ 
I13.8 

1.3 
13.3 

.8 

6.8 
lU.O 

6.6 
36.1 

7.0 
19.1 
23.1 
47.2 
21.5 

5.5 
34.6 

7.1^ 
6.0 



TOTAL NAVY PR0C21AM 



2,958 



378.1 
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TABLE 28 - FY I966 MISSILE PROCUREMENT PR0C2UM (Cont'd) 
(in Millions of Dollars) 





FY 1966 Program 


Air Force 


Quantity 


Amount 


H/LGM-25 TITAK 


6 


22.0 


LOVI-SOF MIIWTEMAH II 


1T8 


400.6 






1.2 


A01-i;5A SHRIKE 


1,253 


27.2 


BQM-3^A Firebee Drone 


72 


6.1 


Modifications of Missiles 




226. 


Missile Spares & Repair Parts 






Industrial Facilities 




10.7 


Classified Projects 




419.5 


Prope Hants 




1.7 


TOTAL AIR FORCE PR0C2^ 


1,509 


1,161.2 
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TABLE 29- FY I966 NAVY SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGS^ 
(in millions of Dollars) 



Nev Construction 
SSN Attack Submarine 



MSG Ocean Minesweeper 
AD Destroyer Tender 



AGOR Oceanographic Research Ship 



AS SuTDmarine Tender 
AE Ammunition Ship 



FY 1966 Program 
ftjiantity Amount 

k 267. 3 



Less Advance Procurement Prior Year - — ^^l-Q 

SSN Advance Procurement Current Year 28.4 
AKA Attack Cargo Ship 1 
AGC Amphihious Force Flagship 1 
LPD AfflphilDious Transport Dock 1 3o.4 

LPH Amphibious Assault Ship 
LSD Dock Landing Ship 
LOT Tank Landing Ship 
T-FDLr Fast Deployment Logistic Ship 
DE Escort Ship 



1 55.7 
3 103.0 
8 201.7 
k 131.8 

10 279.1 

2 7.5 



PCS Hydrofoil Patrol Ship ^ 
P04 Motor Gunboat 1? ZZ'Z, 



k 31.7 
1 59-6 
1 67.5 



AQE East Combat Support Ship -L ^' 

ATS Salvage Tug o ftp 7 

ADR Replenishment Fleet Tanker 2 02.7 

AFS Combat Store Ship 1 ^''^ 



2 11.1 

AGS Surveying Ship 1 ^3.5 



2 70.7 



Service and other Small Craft — ' — ^^'n 

Sub-total Nev Construction l,o73'0 



Conversion 

CVA Attack Aircraft Carrier 1 

Less Advance Procurement Prior Yea^r -1^.0 

70. 3 

DLG Guided Missile Frigate 2 60.3 

Less Advance Procurement Prior Year — 

5^. 3 

DLG Advance Procurement Current Year 12.9 
CG Guided Missile Cruiser ^ 
DD Destroyer 5 ^ • 

MSS Special Minesweeper ^ ^'^ 

T-AO Oiler 

Sub-total Conversion 



Total Program 
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12 233.1 
73 1»906>1 



TABLE 30 - SOURCE OF FUNDS FOB THE FY I966 

KDT&E PROGRAM 
(in Thousands) 



TEST, AND EVALUATION 
Army 

Navy 

Air Force 
Defense Agencies 
TOTAL 



Total 
Amount 
of 
FY 1966 
Program 



$1,1^^,300 

l,i+T2,600 
3,176,700 



Funding 
Available 

for 
Financing 
Program 
in Part 



$-26,300 



-28,900 



NQA 
Requested 
for 

Authorization 



$l,lf38,000 

1,1+72,600 
3,lit7,800 
500. UOO 



^6,6lU,000 ^-^S.gOO ^.558.800 
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TABLE 31 FY 1966 - RHT&E, ARMY - ER0C21AM 
(In Millions) 

FY 1966 Program 
Amount 



Budget Activity 1. MILITARY SCIENCES 

In-House Laboratory Independent Research 12.8 

Defense Research Sciences T9«0 

Automatic Data Processing Systems ^•9 

Intelligence- Electronic Warfare 2.2 

Surface Mobility Studies 2.1 

Nuclear Investigations 9»0 

Studies and Analyses ^j*^ 

Materials ^^'9 
Human Factors 

Environment lo'n 
Bio-Medical Investigations 

Subtotal - Military Sciences 169 -3 

Budget Activity 2. AIRCRAITP AKD RELATEP EQUIPMENT 

Light Observation Helicopter -3 

Aircraft Suppressive Fire 2.2 

h h 

Avionics 

Air Mobility ^^'^ 

Aeronautical Research 5«o 
Operational Evaluation j v/STOL 

Heavy Lift Helicopter 3«2 

Research Helicopter 2.0 

New Surveillance Aircraft T-0 
Aircraft Suppressive Fire 

Avionics ^'^ 

Avionics Systems 

Aircraft Suppressive Fire Systems ^^•5 

Advanced Aerial Fire Support System 17-3 

Aircraft Engines 2.0 
Supporting Development Air Mobility 

Tactical Transport Aircraft CV-Ta _2^ 

Subtotal - Aircraft and Related Equipment 92.0 

Budget Activity 3- MISSILES AND RELATED BQiUIRlENT 

Multi- System Test Equipment 2.8 
PERSHING 

REDEYE 

SERGEANT f'^ 
HAWK 
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FY 1966 Program 
Amount 



Budget Activity 3* MISSILES AKD RELATED EQUIMENT (Cont'd) 

Improved Fire Coordination System .3 

Interim Porvard Area Air Defense - SP HAWK 1.6 

Interim Forward Area Air Defense - CHAPAERAL/Cuns S.k 

Missiles 3I.6 

Surface- to- Air Missile Develojfflients (AADS-TO) I5.0 

NIKE X 390.0 

Forward Area Air Defense (MAULER ) 10.0 

Division Support Missile LANCE ^.0 

Missile Support 1.0 

Kwajalein Test Site 28.3 

White Sands Missile Range 79. 0 

Subtotal - Missiles and Related Equipment 6^*0.8 

Budget Activity k. MILITARY ASTRONAUTICS AHD RELATED EQUIH4ENT 

DOD Communications Satellite Ground Eiivironment 20.^ 
Subtotal - Military Astronautics and Related 

Equipment 20. U 

Budget Activity 5. SHIPS. SMALL CRAFT. AND RELATED EQUIFMEKT 

Marine Craft 1.6 
Subtotal - Ships, Small Craft, and Related 

Equipment 1.6 

Budget Activity 6. ORDNANCE . COMBAT VEHICLES, AMD RELATED EftUIFMENT 

SHILLELiAGH • U.7 

Comba"*" Vehicle Weapon System Long Range 3.5 

Surface Mobility- Components and Techniques 6.0 

Chemical-Biological Weapons 31-8 

Firepower other than Missiles I6.0 

UC Weapons Program ,3 

CB Pilot Plant Processes 3,4 

Field Artillery Direct Support Weapon 1.0 

Close Support Weapon, Li^tireig^it 155mm U.3 

Infantry Individual and Supporting Weapons I3.O 

Tank, Main Battle 21.5 

Field Artille>-v Weapons, Munitions and Equipment I8.3 

Heavy Anti-Tank Assault Weapon System (TOW) IT.l 

Atomic Munitions 10.8 

Power Systems- Converters I3.6 

Wheeled Vehicles 2,0 

Track and Special Vehicles 2.6 
Fori.ifications, Mines and Obstacles 

CB Weapons 8.7 
Subtotal - Ordnance, Combat Vehicles, and 

Related Equipment I8U.O 
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FY 1966 Program 
Amount 



Budget Activity 7. OTHER EQUIPMENT 




Automatic Data Handling System 1.0 

Communications Security Equipment Techniques 1.6 

Primary COMIKT/ELINT 13*9 

Specialized Collection Activities and Systems 2,2 

DUCC 6.6 

Ccanmunications- Electronics 4.9 

Identification, Friend or Foe (IFP) .U 

Airborne Surveillance and Target Acquisition 7*0 

Ground Surveillance and Target Acquisition ^^.0 

Electronics- Electronic Devices 17.6 

CB Defense l6.7 

Mapping- Geodesy 6.2 

Combat Support 2.8 

Night Vision 4.2 

Limited War Laboratory 4.5 

Command Control Information Systems (CCIS) 13 -O 

Night Vision 2.0 

CB Detection and Warning 2.4 

Identification, Friend or Foe (IFF) 1.0 

Conimuni cations Developments 10.6 

Image Interpretation Photo Processing 2.5 

Ground Surveillance and Target Acquisition 5 '2 

Airborne Surveillance and Target Acquisition 9-1. 

Intelligence and Electronic .Warfare Development 12.2 

Strategic Communications .8 

Tactical Communications 10.2 
Tactical Applications of Command Control Information 

System (CCIS) 2,0 

Aerial Combat Surveillance System 3*4 

Unmanned Aerial Surveillance System 6.0 

Ground Based Surveillance Systems 2,7 

Nuclear Surveillance - Survey 1-0 

Support of Intelligence Operations 1.7 

Image Interpretation Photo Process 2.9 

Identification, Friend or Foe Equipment 4.1 

Supporting Development for Communications 1.7 

Electronic Warfare 1.9 

Combat Feeding, Clothing and Bqulpmient 4.1 

Night Vision Development 2.0 

Training Devices 1.0 

Mapping- Geodesy 3*1 

Nuclear Power Systems 6.5 

General Combat Support 11.8 

CB Defense 4.2 
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FY 



1966 Program 
Amount 



Budget Activity 7. OTHER BQlUIRmT (Cont'd) 



Army Electronic Proving Ground 8,0 

Testing 

Electromagnetic Compatibility Analysis Center I.7 

Subtotal - Other Equipment 281.3 

Budget Activity 8. EROGRAMWIDE MAMG£MENT AKD SUPPORT 

Facilities and Installations Support 7^.3 
International Cooperative Research and 
Development 

Civilian Training Pool .2 

Subtotal - Programwide Maijiagement and Support 74.9 

Total Program, RDT&E, Army l^kSk,^ 



TABLE 32 FY I966 - ROT&E, NAVY - HlOCaiAM 
(In Millions) 

FY 1966 Program 
Amount 



Budget Activity 1. MILITARY SCIEWCE5 

Defense Research Sciences 120.8 

In-House laboratory Independent I6.8 

General Surveillance & Navigation 19-5 

Life Sciences Technology 1»9 
Personnel & Training 

Materials 10'9 

Electronic Materials & Techniques 0*0 

ARTMS 5.0 

Center for Naval Analyses o»T 

Center for Naval Analyses (Marine Corps) -3 

Studies and Analyses 9«^ 

Subtotal - Military Sciences 200.5 

Budget Activity 2. AIRCRAJT AUD RELATED EftUIIMENT 

AEW CV Based Aircraft E2A 2.^ 

Drone ASW Helicopter - DASH l«o 

FhB Equipment Improvements 3*9 

Tactical Fighter FHIB-TFX Aircraft 22.3 

Avionics Development (ILAAS) 15*^ 

Aircraft Systems Improvements 2.7 

Target Improvements 0.6 

A-TA VAL Aircraft 2.3 
Helo Avionics System 

Air ASW Fleet Support l^o 

EA6-B Aircraft 5.0 

Airborne Surveillance and Navigation 26.5 

Aircraft Communications 2.U 

Aircraft, Other Exploratory Development 35 -2 

Submarine Surface Effects 1-2 

Airborne ASW Detection 21.3 

V/STOL Development 5-0 

Air/Surface Fire Control ^-3 

Advanced Aircraft Ehgines o-O 

Airborne Electronic Warfare Equipment 10. o 

Special Warfare Navy Aircraft o*0 

AIMS (ATCRBS/MARK XII ) — 

Subtotal - Aircraft and Related Equipment IpTB 
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FY 1966 Program 
Amount 



Budget Activity 3* MISSILES AJQ) RELATED EQUIPMENT 

Fleet Ballistic Missile System (POLARIS) 114.5 

PHOENIX Missile System 71-2 

Air-Launched Guided Missile Fleet Support 7*5 

Sparrow III Weapons System 2.9 

SUBROC U.O 

Anti-Radiation Weapon (SHRIKE) 6.8 

SAM Improvement Program 39 

Guided I'lissiles Exploratory Development 36. U 
Advanced Sea Based Leterreiit 

Advanced Anti-Radiation Missile System 5.6 

Advanced SAM 12.0 

Medium Range Guided Missile 10.0 

Point Defense Surface Missile System 3.0 

Pacific Missile Range 6l,7 

Missile Flight Evaluation ,7 

Subtotal - Missiles and Related Equipment 3B1.3 

Budget Activity k, MILITARY ASTRONAUTICS AMD RELATED EQUIPMENT 

SPASUR 1.0 

Astronautics Exploratory Development 10.6 

Satellite Communications 6»k 

Satellite Geophysics 6»5 
Subtotal - Military Astranautics and Related 

Equipment 2k. ^ 

Budget Activity 5- SHIPS, SMALL CRAFT, AMD RELATED EQUIPMENT 

AJN/SPS kQ Height Finder 2.5 

Sonar SQS-26 I3.2 

IM 1500 Gas Turbine .2 

CMGA Navigation System 4,9 

Naval Tactical Data System 3.I 

Operations Control Center 10. 7 

Aircraft Launching and Retrieving Fleet Support 7-3 

Sonar Fleet Fix Program 15.2 

Submarine Safety 5.0 

Non Nuclear Propulsion 2.U 

Fleet Support Electronics 3.7 

Shipboard Surveillance and Navigation 27.5 

Command Support 15.4 

Jamming and Deception 6.1 

Shipboard Countermeasures 8.4 
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FY 1966 Program 
Amount 



Budget Activity ^. SHIPS, SMALL CRAFTj AMD RELATED ^UHMEKT (Cont'd) 



Ships, Submarines, Boats U8.5 
Hydrofoils 2.1 

Reactor Propulsion Plants 19 '9 
FRISCO 1.0 
TRIDENT ^.0 
Advanced Mine Countermeasures 3 • 5 

Active Planar Array Sonar 15*^ 

Advanced Submarine Sonar Development 13.2 
Advanced Surface Ship Sonar Developments 4.5 
Acoustic Countermeasures 4.5 
ASW Torpedo Countermeasures Resistance 5-0 
ASW Ship Integrated Combat 1.0 

Propulsion Development - Sea Havk" I3.8 
Aircraft Launching and Retrieving 4.0 
Advanced Command Data 1.0 
Mine Surveillance and Destruction System 1.0 
ASW Ship Command and Control 4.0 
Sub Sonar Developments 3*5 
Periscope Detection Radar 1.0 
Surface Sonar Developments 3'3 
BV/CS Countermeasures 1.5 
Radar Surveillance Equipment .3 

Communications Systems 10.2 

Naval Ship Advanced Communication Syst^^m 11.8 
Intelligence Systems 7*9 
Electronic Warfare System 6.8 
Navigation System 2.7 
Primary COMINT and ELINT 6.3 
Secure Communications 3*2 
Subtotal - Ships, Small Craft and Related 

Equipment 330 • 5 

Budget Activity 6. ORDNANCE, COMBAT VEHICLES, AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 

Underwater Ordnance Fleet Fix Program 10.0 
Air Launched Ordnance Fleet Support 5' 3 

ASROC System 3-1 
Torpedo MK 46 8.0 
Anti-Tank Weapon ROCKEYE 1.0 
WALLEYE 7.1 
Marine Corps Operational Weapon and Ordnance 

Developments 1.0 

Weapons and Ordnance 46.9 
Marine Corps Ordnance/Combat Vehicles 3-^ 
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FY 1966 Program 
Amoiint 



Budget Activity 6. ORDNANCE, COMBAT VEHICLES, AND 
RELATED EQUIBMT (Cont*dJ 



Advanced Mine Developments ^.0 

Sub-Launched Anti-Ship Torpedo 3»0 

Advanced Conventional Ordnance ^.3 

Mine Warfare Developments 3*2 

ASW Rockets ^.1 

MK-i+8 Torpedo EX- 10 ^2.? 

Unguided Conventional Air Launched Weapons 3.3 

BW/CW Weapons 5-1 

Conventional Ordnance Equipment 15 '9 

Marine Corps Ordnance/Combat Vehicles Systems 8>9 
Subtotal - Ordnance, Combat Vehicles and 

Related Equipment l80,3 

Budget Activity 7* OTHER EQUIPMENT 

Short Airfields for Tactical Support (SATS) 1-7 

U. S. Marine Corps Tactical Data System 3«0 
Marine Corps Operational Electronics Developments 1.3 

Marine Corps Operational Logistics Development .2 

Undersea Surveillance 9-3 

Shore Based Countermeasures 6.2 

Logistics 6.9 

Training Equipment 9-5 

C/b Weapons Defense 5 '9 

Other Marine Corps Exploratory Development 5«1 

ASW Environmental Prediction 2.7 

Deep Submergence Program 17*5 

Mobile ASW Target 5-^ 

Logistics 3»5 

Other Marine Corps Systems 6.6 

Subtotal - Other Equipment BCTB 

Budget Activity 8. PROCSAMWIDE MAMGQMT AND SUPPORT 

Facilities and Installations Support 57«7 

Atlantic Undersea Test and Evaluation Center 7«1 

Electromagnetic Compatibility Analysis Center 2.9 

International Cooperative R&D .2 

Management and Technal Support (ASW) 8.0 
Subtotal - Programvide Management and 

Support 75 • 6 

Total Program, RDT&E, Navy 1,U72.6 
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TABLE 33 FY 1966 - RDT&S, AIR FORCE - PROGRAM 
(in Millions) 



Budget Activity 1. MILITARY SCIENCES 

Defense Research Sciences 

In-House Lab. Independent- Research 

CLOUDGAP 

Life Sciences 

Environment 

Materials 

Studies and Analysis 

RAND 

AKSER ■ 

Subtotal - Military Sciences ' 
Budget Activity 2. AXRCRAFT AUD RELATED EQUHMEHT 

SR-71 

F-nu 

C-lifl 

C-5A (CX-HLS) 
Aircraft Flight l^rnamics 
Tri -Service V/STOL Developments 
Reconnaissance/strike Capability i 
•Lov Altitude Guidance 
Lightweight Turbojet 
VTOL Engines Developnent 
v/STOL Aircraft Technology 
Mach 8 Ramjet 
Supersonic Combustion 
Turbo Accelerator 
Advanced Structures 
Tactical Fighter Avionics 
. X-I5 Research Aircraft 
Advanced Filaments and Composites 
Close Support Fighter 
Advanced Turbine Engine Generator 
XB-70 

YF-12A Aircraft 
F-12 Aircraft 

Advanced Manned Strategic Aircraft (AMSA) 
J 58 Engine Research and Develoipnient 
Aircraft Operational Support . ' 

Aeronautical Systems Engineering Group 

Subtotal - Aircraft and Related Equipment 
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FY 1966 Program 
Amount 



89.9 
13.0 
l.U 
7.0 

10.5 
22.6 
8.4 
15.0 

1.0 

1S970 






Budget Activity 3. MISSILES AHD RELATED BftUIEWEKT 



FY 1966 Program 
Amount 



2,k 




TITAN 

MINUTIMAN II 23o»0 

Advanced Weapons and Application 1»7 

Rocket Propulsion - Missiles 27.2 

ELectromagnetics - Missiles 9*9 

Low Altitude Supersonic Vehicle 6.0 

Tactical Missile Guidance Development 5*0 

Stellar Inertial Guidance 1-^ 

Advanced ICBM 5-0 
Self Aligning Boost and Re-entry Guidance 

System (SABRE) 15-0 

NIKE- ZEUS Targets o-T 

Advanced Ballistic Re-entry Systems (ABRES) ^^'2 

Short Range Attack Missile (SRAM) 3o»o 

Eastern Test Range 188.2 

Western Test Range ^^-3 

Subtotal - Missiles and Related Equipment 757.6 

Budget Activity k. MILITARY ASTRONAUTICS AND RELATED BQUIRmT 

496L SPADATS ~ 779^ 

Bioastronautics 

Aerospace Propulsion 31 •9 

ELectromagnetics - Space 14.2 

Space Flight Pynamlcs Jl'O 

Aerospace Surveillance 26 »h 

Space Studies 3-0 

Large Solid Booster ^-O 

Space Test Electric Propulsion -3 

Program U61 - MIDAS 39-5 

Vehicle Flight Control '5 
Space Power Unit (SPUR) 

Advanced Solar Turbo Electric Concept (SPUD) 6.0 

Advanced Space Guidance lO'O 

Advanced Storable Liquid Propellant Rocket o.O 

Chemical Rocket Space Maneuvering 7-0 

Laser Radiation Technology (LARIAT) 2.5 
GIMINI 

Advanced Re-entry and Precision Recovery 35-0 

Manned Orbiting Laboratory (MOL) ^^^'r 

TITAN III Space Booster 76.6 
Program klj 

Arnold Engineering Development Center ^6.9 

Aerospace Corporation 30.0 
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FY 1966 Program 
Amount 



Budget Activity k, MILITARY ASTROM&UTICS AMD RELATED BftUIFMEMT (Cont'd) 



Environmental Research Support I3.O 

Satellite Control Facility 9*8 

Special Support Activities koS.6 

Titan III X/Agena D 36.0 

Subtotal - Military Astronautics and 995*1 
Related Equipment 

Budget Activity 7. OTHER B^UHMEtn? 

k63L Strategic Air CoTnmand and Control System 

(SACCS) .8 
i^8lL Post Attack Command and Control System (PACCS) k.6 

Over- The- Horizon Radar System 5*0 
k23L NORAD Combat Operations Center 

Tactical Air Control System (TACS) 5*5 

492L U.S. STRICOM Command and Control System 1.5 
TAC/Air Force STRIKE Automated Command and Control 1.0 

Chemical Biological and Conventional Weapons 5«^ 

Electromagnetics- Other ^.^ 

Surveillance 28.8 

Electronic Devices-Other 16.7 

Overland Radar Technology 8.0 

Airborne Warning and Control (AWACS) 3-0 

Molecular Electronics 3-0 

Survivable Command and Control Communications 2.0 

Airborne Terminal for Satellite Communications 2.1 

Lightweight COIN Radar .6 

Tri- Service Lightweight Tactical Radar 2,k 

Conventional Munitions 9*5 
Biological Warfare/Chemical Warfare (BW/CS) Program 6.1 

Penetration Aids for Tactical Fighters 6.8 
Airborne Traffic Control Radar Beacon Systems/ 

Mark XTI IFF (AIMS) 5-3 

Other Operational Support 3^.9 

Chemical/Biological Operational Support U.O 

Test Instrumentation 25-7 
Electromagnetic Compatibility Analysis Center 

(ECAC) 1.9 

Lincoln Laboratory 2k, B 

MITRE 13.0 
International Telephone and Telegraph Communication 

System (IITCS) 1.9 
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FX" 1966 Program 
Amount 



Budget Activity T. OTHER BQiUIHmT (Cont'd) 

U66L Primary Conraunlcations/Electronic 

Intelligence 
Secure Communications 
Specialized Collection Activities 
Electronic Data Processing, IDHS 
U8OL Air Force Communication System 
1+73L Hq USAF Command and Control System 
ky^L Weather Observation and Forecasting System 
Subtotal - Other Equipment 

Budget Activity 8. PROCgAMWIDE MARAG atEHT AND SUPPORT 

Development, Acquisition and Test Management 
Command Management and Base Operations 
Exploratory Development Laboratory Support 
International Cooperative Research and Development 
Subtotal - Programwide Management and 
Support 



1.9 
1.0 

17.^ 
2.8 

1.5 
.2 

1«T 
2573 



93.8 
126.8 

71. 6 
• .U 
292.6 



Total Program, RDT&E, Air Force 



3,1T6.7 



7 




TABLE 3l FY I966 - RET&E, DEFENSE AGENCIES - PR0C21AM 

(in Millions) 



FY 1966 Program 
Amount 
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